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T Tc practitioners in the curriculum enterprise confront only a few 
, \/\ / curriculum problems. VVc arc aware of many other problems, but they 
V y an; confronted by others and resolved sonic distance from the arena of 
our own priietice. liidccd, taking the form of legislation, critieisin. agency 
- dirccti\cs and regulations, textbook ubiication and marketing, and proposals 
touted in the media, these remote resolutions affeet us". They constrain or free us 
to act' in our individual settings, but they are typically not the problems wc 
encounter. Our curriculum problems arc diffcrcut aiui local, and we come 
almost to believe that they arc just ours and unlike those faced bv practitioners 
elsewhere* 

If nothini^ cJsc— and it docs more — this Yearbook reminds us that our local 
curriculi-un problems arc similar to those known by other local curriculum 
workers, llicy arc similar and they can be approached from connnon bases. VV^e 
must make our individual and local curriculum decisions. Yet, the decision 
making acros.s districts can be* informed and guided by shared elements of 
curriculum development proccs'Jcs.- 'I,1ic yield, even so, likely will be different 
from site to site. 

These arc worthy reminders. 

During the past two decades, standard curriculum decisions laid siege to 
Amecican schools. The alphabet-labclechcurri'cula were accompanied by legions 
of standardized prescriptions. Local problems, we were told, were not merely 
local; they could be solved by a standard and universal practice. ()bjecti\'es 
developed, say, in Rochester .and computer-accessed in Los Angeles could be 
effectively applic;;! Lonieta and Kent and Orlando. Materials developed in 
Cambridge or San Francisco could be used as effectively and without adaptation, 
in Atlanta and Ozona and Provo. Standard curriculum decisions were the 
victors. But victory was hollow^ The standard curnCJulum decisions were adopted 
in policy -jnd abandoned in- practice. 

Now, witli the necessity of local curriculum work legitimated, we still have 
ouV local problems. Wc also are beset by other and fierce realizations. Two merit 
our public acknowledgmeht if for no other reason than that they are implicitly 
..... aisumed.bv.this Yearbook Co mniitte^^^^^ these two arc not light^y dismissed. 

One is tRe awareness that scliool faeultie?> are suspicious of anyone KeaT^ng", 
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curriciiliiiii gifts — proposals for cluiiigc. Tliis uneasiness is ctisV to unclcj^i^aiicl. 
Teachers endured the recent ciirrieuluni reform era orliave heard the war stbries 
■ of the .old-timers in countless faculty lounges. SMSG or AAAS Science or 
structural hnguistics or the New Social Studli\s'. Inquiry learning and mastersx 
learning. Modules and packages. Ancl vears of missed time for teaching 0r\ 
reading or planning consumed in meetings to list and assendile compendia of 
objectives — now forgotten. Also, teachers now have agendas for diemselves. . 

A second rciilization is diat \mny curriculum leaders truly do i^ot 
understand die processes or posscss^kills necessary for local curriculum 
development. We have largely accepted the rhetoric and practices of industrial 
management and ha\ e not inherited the rich experience of our predecessors in 
curriculuni development. In fact, too many of us do not distinguish decision 
making about curriculum matters from curriculum development. We need 
help. We need more and different help with concepts and understanding. Wo 
also need to toeus on our own behaviors as helpers as well as nianagers. 

ThisO'earbook constitutes one tangible resource for us in diese circum- 
stances. It is not a handbook. of ready i^olutions and lists of tools. It i^ one major 
resource offered by our Association. And it should be useful jfo many. 

, Assertedly practical, diis Yearbook emphasizes teclmical solutions to local 
problems. It acknowledges odier philosophic positions, but it admits and 
consistently advocates processes in die positivjst tradition. It does not include, 
everything, even as much as some of us need. Its choices have been calculated. !t 
constitutes a thoughtful explication of conventional curriculuni making. 

I am pleased to invite reflective attention to this Yearbook. Much of it I find 
comfortable and, duis, 1 can think easily with and away from die concepts and 
positions. Several of die audiors are close professional colleagues, ones from 
' whom 1 have continued to learn throughout iiiy career and ones with wlioiii 1 
have profited from conversation and, occasionally, sharp dissent and vigorous 
debatO. Other authors are new acquaintances whose ideas I expect to enjoy as we 
engage in dialogue. But rjeading and studying come before sharing in discus- 
sion — with die authors tlicmsclvcs — and widi local colleagues. I he Yearbook 
can become for many of us anodier setting for engagements of our minds and 
exploration for improvement of school programs for children and youth. 

1 also invite critique and commentary of diis Yearbook. Not every book is so 
. honored, hideed, many are not taken dioughtfully, even if .seriously.. Tlii.s 
Yearbooks ideas merit lively exchange. 

Preparation of an ASCD YeaH)ook is not a short- time activity hastily 
completed. Like its predecessors in this distinguished series, this Yearbook 
represents several years work by committed, knowledgeable curriculum workers. 
It is not die book diat any one of them would have written. It is die result of 
intense interactions, mindful considerations, and reasonable coniproiiiiscs, { 
have the privilege on behalf of all ASCD members of tfiaiiki,ng Ken wick Kngli.sh, 
' editor, and his collaborators^for dieir labors and their product.. 

O. L. Davis, Jr 

- - ASCD-Prc^jidcnt, -1982-83. . 
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Every field of liiiiiian endeavor ha.s its recurring probleni,s» is.sues» and ^ 
decisions. Cnrriculuni development and curricyluni as a field of study are 
no exception. 

This Yearbook was coniniissioned by ASCD to pro\ idc a readable, usablc\ 
and practical summary of the most cor.imonjy applied^ elements of curriculum 
development on the contenlporary scene. 

Each chapter presents a perspective of that-tepic or aftif, highlights the most 
important contributions, and conmients on those contributions ()f continhing 

worth. o . ■ ■■■ , ■ 

Authors w^erc encouraged to prCsciit their views (if solutions to problems 
along with, the major references that a pers(*ii in the evir.icuium field should be 
familiar with in order to practice his or iier craft. 

The Yearbook is not cxhausti\'c. It is hoped that it is broad, analytic^ and 
reflective. At the outset the 1983 ASCD Yearbook Conmiittccorciectcd the idta 
of a ''cookbook** as being unworthy of serious use by either practitioners or 
scholars. Rather, the chapters are grouped into two parts. The first.seven chapters 
deal" with activities the eiWriculum practitioner wo,u1d undertake to get ready to 
' "develop cyrriculum. The second group' of chapters deals directly with imple- 
mentation. * / 

The Yearbook Committee was composed of eight professors, all of wliom 
iiave written about and thbught deeply about curriculum matters, some for more 
than four decades. The remainder of the Committee compri.sed a \ariety of 
' practitioners with much experience in the curriculum field, including a past' 
ASCD President. 

Curriculum development and thought continue to be controversial. The 
• lack of a definiHvc base in theory is a major barrier, to improving practice. The 
Committee approached the task respectfully, without rancor, but not without 
firm opinions grounded in their own experience and practice. 
. _ . We view the final product as a compilation, a distillation of contemporary 
' \, thought, -and as a place from which to begin other efforts that^will go even 
* , . ' ' / " ■*»■■ ■•✓ . _ 

: o -vii , 
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furthc' To tlii.s end avc offer tlic 1983 Yearbook iq the ineiiih^ers of the 
Aj»sociatioii and to all who are eonnnitted to improving the craft of eurriciiluni 
development in schools and other edncational settings. 

*i . ' . ^ KkNWICK \\\ I'iNCILISn 

Chairperson anxl Kditor 
' ' * ASCD YearhcJok 
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Cilmciiluiii 

Cirbiunstances 

Fenivftbk IIV; English 



Today's curriculiiih practice is peculiar lo'oiir [imca and. in sonic ways, 
universal to any time. Evqu curricufum events tliat appear unique to our 
times will be viewed by sonic as cycles of recurring responses to iterative 
-cliiUlcnge{i.-n3C purpose of this chapter is to provide a framework for examining 
circumstances in whith contemporary curriculum practice is carried on in the 
schools. . ^ 

Curriculum practice may be viewed as involving issues that are 

• ideological 

• technical 

• operational. ' ' . 
Ideological curriculum problems center on a discussion of values and the' 

sclectioii of values from a sociopolitical perspective.' 'rcchnical issues largely 
center on design questions. Obviously, design lssucs lia\'c ideological roots. 
Operatlowal issues are essentially dcli\'cry/managcment issues. However, what is 
delivered in the way of curriculum also reflects one's view of what "should he" in 
a curribulum (a value question), and how it "should he implemented" to fulfill 
its purpose (a design" matter). . ' - < 

KdCh t)f these three- bil}ad ^pes *of issues has hotli a practical ajid a 

■ theoretical dimensiofi. iMgurc I in'dicates th& issues and these dimensions in 
schismatic for^i. . .» • 

What is a Curriculum? 

■ ' Perhaps the first question to address is '\vha{^is a curriculum?" When does a 
person know that he or she has a curriculum? Docs a curriculum exist when a 
school district produces a curriculum guide or scope and scc|ucncc chart? Some 
would aver that thc prcscnce or absence of a curriculum guide has nothing to do 
with whether or not one has a curriculum. Some view tliQi?' curriculum" as^ 
simplyjthe total of the experiences a student may havc in a school. Others would 
say that a curriculum exists bnly whcn it contaMs a scries of essential references 
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Figure 1. Issues and Dimensions of Contemporary Curjicular 
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The point of view developed here is that a eurrieiiluin eonie.s into being 
when seliool people- adopt a set of reeurring responses to a set of recurring < 
circumstances in schools. When it becomes necessary for political, instructional, 
social,' or managerial reasons to commit those responses to paper for whatevei 
reason, the curricukim becomes a document. All that has occurred is a move 
from an impliqit response to an explicit' statement. The pressures to develop 
explicit statemei]ts about organizational behavior, whether in schools or other 
institutions, come from three generic sources: 

• sdc?ttion (choice of values creating priorities) ,* ' 

• scarcity of resources ^ ; 

" • rules. • V _ » , 

Choice of Values 

Organizations must be selective about their activities. Wftliout a focus it 
becomes impossible to cluster rcsources.to accomplish anything. This fact of life 
requires decisions aboutvvhat is most important to include in a scope of work aiicj 
what to <:liminate. It requires a boundjiry. ^. ■ - 

Decisions about boundaries, are political, social, and economic. They arc 
culturally embcddecl and rarely value free. Priorities reflect values and choices, 
about values. Even a deeisiop not to select a value is a decision and rcpr<:sents a 
value.<» / * . 

At thtf prcseiit time there, is considerable discussion about t!ic. ralues 
selected to be ina^ehool curricola. Some critics maintanj tliat curriculum 
dev.elopers have been too'^aequieseent about accepting values thiit merely reflect 
the dominant iclass structure. Viewed in political terms, if this is. true*, the 
curriculum is a form of oppression and control.- These critics have forced- a rc- 



'Frank L Stecvcs' "and Fciuvick VV, RiiglLsli, "Cuniciilum P.valtintion." in Secmilary 
CurriciHum for a Changing World (Columbus: Charles K. Merrill, 197S). pp; i!^)S-^l8. 

-Micliad .VV. Apple, ***rhe HidSeii Curriculum aiul the Nature of Coiillict. " in Curricuhitn 
Theorizing, cd. VV. Pinar (Berkeley: MeCutehau, 1^75), pp. 95^119, . . 
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cxanimation (if the question of wliich \alucs tire cciuscioiisly or unconsciously 
selected t) be part of school currieuluiii. 

"Scarcity of Resources ^ - 

. Few human organizations have unlimited resources. Limitation's of staff, 
time, and physical materials force orgalii/ations to cluster and select activities 
that will lead to maximization of outcom'es. or at least to the accomplishment of 
as much as possible. , - v 

^ The curriculum not only represents a selection of values but a conscious 
effort to. effectively use school, staff, and student time. In short, schools need to 
select amcmg competing (or possible) things to (lo. Schools-must then hping to 
bear their resources to ensure that t^hose things legitimized in die curriculum are^ 
attained (or at least effort is made to ^ittain thcni). , . 

Rules . • ^ " ' ^ 

c - . ^ . • 

Since most luinian organizations exist within a society that must either 
distribute its resources or allow'competition for them, almost all have luul to 
resort to some regulation or organizational activity. Schools ha\c historically 
'been regulated by state legislatures and local boards of education and more 
recently by federal law and the federal courts. . r 

Sweeping rules or complex regulation rec|uire planning. When a PI. 94-142 
A'(juirqs placing children "in the least* restrictiv(r: environniciii" and dc\eloping 
an individualized educational plan (IKP). this has an impact on curriculum 
development. 1lie presence of regulation can be a dynamic fwrce for the 
development of an explicit phin; that is, a cuniculum. 

A curriculum is the name educators have given to an explicit plan or 
document in response to one or more of the three generic situations confronting 
all human organizations in more or less advancctd cultures. The inore^technolog- 
ically advaijced the culture., the more explicit the curriculum or document tends 
to become. 

' The Contemporary Issues 

The Ideological Issuej 

An ideology is a "systematic body of concepts about human life or culture." 
or **a manner or the content of thinking characteristic of an individual, group, or 
culture." It is also *'thc integraft!d assertions, theories, and aims that constitute a 
sociopolitical program. 

For many decades curricU'luin development, as an embodiment (if adminis- 
trative science applied to schooling, held that the tenets of its basic existence 

^Wehtcrs Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary (SpringfiGlcl, Mass.: C. iind C. .Vlcrriiim, Vr\ ), 
p.4r>. * * * • 
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were or slioiilcl be couched with "iiatunil phciioniciui and their properties and 
relations as verified l«y the empirical sciences/*'* 

^ Beginning with the serniiial work of I'Taiiklin Bobbitt/ a long line of 
curriculum thinkers such as \\\ \\\ Charters/* Harold Rugg," Ralph 'I ylcr^"^ 
B. C). Smith/' and (George Beaucluunp'^* outlined the prevailing ideology pf. 
thinking about curriculum. I'he tradition of thinking about curriculum has been 
called /7os/7/v/vm, 

Positivism is, a theory that theology , and metaphysics were earlier and 
imperfect n rodcs of knowlech^^e. "llic* ''best" knowkdgc JVits that \\iiicli_A\ as 
verifiable and quantifiable. 1'lie development of our current language base 
regarding curriculum development can be largely attributed to the assumptions 
of logical, positivism. What was "rear' was thaf which was capable of being 
demonstrati'd. evaluated, and related to the ends of schoolhig^which had to be 
{and were) motrpreeisely'stated-thancver before, A practitioner grounded in the 
ideology of positivism was faced witli the problem of translation and of knowing 
the.propcr "mix" of variables from, which to derive the best results under sets of 
varyifjg* circumstances m the schools. 

.•\ brief picture of the. tenets of logical positivism applied to curriculum 
devclopTnent might be these -assumptions: 

• One nui'st deal with focts and facts are objective 

• Means. and en'ds ca'n be separated and clearly cast 

• Curriculum is a means to specified end^s (schooling outcomes) ^ 

.-• • Solutions in schools (of which the curriculum is one) slioul([, be selected 
on cmpirica|•da^a and be verified on how well a desired set of results are attained 

• A logieal^md rational curriculum was one that was designed to attain 
specified ends -and could be evaluated as an effective tool as such,. The 
curriculum is a causal agent, a planned intervention in what might be an 
otherwise hapha/ar^l process. 

Th^* challenge to logical positivism has takcm three forms as theoretical 
positions. Kirst. positivism has been criticized as embodying a sct*of Vidues that 
are as subjective and imperfect as those it sought to replace, 

AMieii wc cxaiiunc those cinpiricyl tbeorics that \ni\v been iuKanccd. \\c cli.scover 

again and again they arc not value-nciitrtil. bu\ reflect deep ideological bia.ses and secret 

controversial \aluc positions. It is a ^fiction to think that we can neatly disthiguish the 
*• * ^ 

ilwcf. . p. 662* ' c * ^ 

^Franklin BobI)itt. The Curriculum iBnstou: IluiiglUoii Mifflin. l^nSl.. 

'*\V'. U\ Charters. Curriculum Comtructiun INcm York: Maciiiillan. 1^23). 
' "I larokl Rugg. The Foundations and Technique of Curriculum Construction. 26th Vciirhook of 
tttc National Society for the Study (if I*Ul+icatiou. Parts I and 11 {Bloyniington. III.: I'nl)lic SciiooLs 
Publishing Company, l')27). . ** 

''Ralph W. 'IVlcr. Baaic principles of Curricuhm md Inatructioti (Cincngo: Univcrslitx ot 
Chicago Press. 19=50). ' ' • ' / ' 

'*B. OtIiaiicI Smithy VVilliani (). Staidcy, an^ J. Ilnrnn Shores, l-uudamentah of Curriculum 
Dm'/o/?mcn/ <Yonkcrs-on- Hudson: \Vorld Book Company, I9S"}. , . 

'"George .'\.^Bcnuciianij\.Ciirr/cii/iim.7*Ac'/)ry (VV'ilmctte. III.; The Kagg IVcss. prS). 

\y 4 ■ o 
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descriptive from ihc cvaliuiti\e cOunjicMits of llicsc theories, for tacit evaluations arc built 
into their ver>'- friuiiework J* 

. Second, there ajic^pthcr ways of "knowing'' that are not as quantifiable as 
some current notions of **good rcseareli" would dictate^ As an alternative to the 
derivation of empirical theories and the customary development of linear 
hypotheses to be tested, the critics of positivism offer the scliolarly tradition of 
phenomenology. . ^ »# 

Phenonienoiogy is based ou tiic assumption tiiat all "eodified knowledge." including 
that which comprises science, is derived Troni and contingent on a prior levd-or realm 
that is pr.cconccptual or prc-ideational in nature. This is the fundamental ,sul)stratum of 
knowledgc^iiiid gaining access to and deseril)ing tins layer is the proper oi)jective of '^ure 
science.'*'^ J*: 

The search for^-a^ ''purer form" of knowledge tlian that found in logical 
positivism has led purricukim diinkcTs ilito several European "school.^ of thought, 
among diem the works oY^K?rgen Habermas, a colleague of *Horkheimer, 
Adorno, and Marcuse at the Nlarxist Krankfurt School, Flabcr.mas proposes to 
discover a "theory, of verifiable norms'* not sanctioned on the legitimacy of the 
state, but upon a universal inorality in which one form lies in undistorted- 
discussion and consensus. This search for "universal pragmatics" lies in probing 
the common aspects of human speecli, comptehensibility, truth, trutlifulness, 
and rightness.*^ These norms in turn are "like true sentences; they are neither 
facts nor values/'*"* 

While some of die critics have chosen to attack the dominant positivistic , 
ideology in the curriculum field aiid its accepted version exemplified by die 
Tyler Rationale,*^->^* they cease to have much unity in pfescribiiig a methodolo- 
gy in which the tenets of phenomenology could be utilized as a practical 
schoiarly substitute in ftsearch, nor in the preparation of curriculum personnel 
who work in the schools. 

Philip Jackson candidly pointed out that the propo.sed alternative approach'^ 
advanced by some of the contemporary ideological critics cbntained a paradox^ 

One of the things that troitlDles me most is that some extreme advocates of tl/e 
antiscicntific or antiempirieal position continue to make claims about educational matters 
whose truth value could only be established, it seems to me. by using the nicthod6l/)gy 



]. Btjrnstcin, The Restructuring of Sochi and Political Theory' {'S^^ Ilarcourt/Hracc. 
)ovanovicii, 1976). cited by VVillianV V. Foster. "Administration and flic Crisis of Lcgitii^iacy: A 
. Review of Haberniasiaif Tliouglit." Hansard Educational Review 50. 4 {1980); 496-505. 
'-William Pinar. "Search for a Method." in Curriculum Theorizing, pp. 415-426. 
''Jurgen Habermas, Communication' and the Evolution of Society tran.'^il'. McCartlvV (Boston: 
' Bcaeon. 1979). ' . . / * 

• '^)urgcn Habermas. Ugitimatton Cnsi>.traas'. McCarthy (Boston; Bcaeon, 1975). cited i)y/ 
Foster. "Administration." p. 503. \ • 

* '^Herbert M. Kliebard. "Reappraisal; The Tyler Rationale," in W. Piniir, "Scarcii for a 
^ Method;" pp. 70-83. 

the Tyler Rationale a Suitable Basis for Current Curricuhnn Dcvdopnient?" ASCD 
' Update 22, 6 (Deecinber 1980).. 
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bcuii; rejected. iMiipiiKal cinnis ileiiniKl euipirie.il support. It the latter e.iiuiot be 
provided, the former should not Ik' ni.ide ' 

*I1ic third challenge to positivism assumes that the curriculum is an a^jcnt of 
social control and that curriculum development is an inherently political activitv 
in this respect. Krom this perspccli\c and throusjh the lenses of socialistic and 
Marxist ideology the functions of schooling have heen crffici/ed. One' socialist 
critic (fl)scrvcd: '*'l1ic historical record of the rhetoric of puhlic school leaders is 
an cnibarrassmg tcstimoin to this limitless capacity for sclf-dcccptioii. 

'Broadly stated." the anti-positivistic critics hold that its traditions lui\c 
distorted the real purpose of schools, which ought to he emancipatory hut have 
instead focused on control issues in curriculum. In turn, that control has and is 
aimed at maintaining tha existing class structure in the I'nitcd States, which 
protects its privileges and, despite its rhetoric to the contrary, docs not intend to 
liberate tho.se persons who occupy the bottom rungs in our society. 

Thus in ex^imining two'cujricular docuincnt.S' produced by the National 
In.slitute of Kducati()nj:jtig^^ current is.sucs. problems, and concerns in 
curriculuin dev<^k^]5me Michael Apple averred that their shortcomings 
revolved around the fact that research supported by NIK wa.s. in bulk, 
"cnipirically. and especially conceptually, unsophisticated." and the lack of any 
attention to the linkages between curricular decisions and com])roiin.ses'and the 
existing social and economic institutions and ideologies, .\pplc feHt that the 
reports drew attention away from: 

, . . tlie actual exerei.sc of power and the a)niple\ relationships that exist between . 
schools and the class aiu! economic structure iu which tlic\ exist. This is not an 
inconsc(|uci'itial point. W'c arc hcginnintj io understand more elcarU how cultural .md 
ceononne apparatuses arc linked in such a way that cultural and cducatiou.tL institutions 
act as means in the social rci)roduotion of au unequal socict\. *'* " ' , . 

Another widely cjuoted piece of research (ui school effectiveness, the ho(jk 
Fifteen 'Ibousand hioiira by Michqcl Rutter and citiiers.-' was critici/ed because 
the researcher (Rutter) ''caimot grasp the school as a cultural system. . . . insofar 
as the problem is approached, the complex task of analyzing social and historical 
proces.ses is collapsed into picking and choosing from a shopping list of 
variables.**-- 

Rutter's positi\ist conccptuali/ation makes it impossible for* him to understand the 



' Plulip \V. jatksoii. "Curnciiliun and Its l^isconk'iits." Curnatlutn Vtufuirx^lihl (Snuiincr 

'^U'itliaiii .K. Profncdi. "Soti.ilist Crihcisnis of KdiKalmii ui Mit- rtiitcd St.iks. I'rohleius .md 
Pos^diiliiics." Harvard Lditcatiou Review ^0. 4 iNovcinbcr I%Oi: 4f>~-4SU. 

''^NdhDiial Instlhilc of r.ducu'ion. Current issues, -Prnblems. and dmcems in Curncifium 
DeveUipweiit, \^)~(\ and \. / '£>.'s Role in Curncuhtw Dcveloptucnt, l^r". 

-•'Miciiaci \V, Apple. "JNihUts ,nid National CMrncnllln^ IV)lic\." Curruuhnu Inquirv 4 
(Winter 19'":'): ^SC^61. ' ;* b 

''Michael Rntter, Barlxira Maugluni. t'cter Mortnnore. |anet Onston^aiKl Alan Smith, i 'lflvvu 
TAousjr/(/ //ours iGiJiibrid^e; llarViird I'niversitv Press. l^^O). 

-Dean Aslicnden. "1 o the I'.ditors." Harvard Educational Review S0:4 (November ^SS- 
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school iis a political s\ sictn, and prc\ cnts liini from tracing Its complex relations with the 
political and cultural, srvsteni beyond.-*' 

The critic then states. 

. . . we should help ^^ orking-cla^s schools find \\ a\s of turning around and confront 
the task that has been set lor them. \\'tiate\ er the new answer to the old c|uestion. "What 
is good schooling for workingrclass pj!roi)le?" — it won't look like the kind of schooling that 
Rutter endorses, and it won't be found in his way of looking."-' 

One of the areas of greatest ferment entering the decade is the theoretical/ 
klcofogical arena. According [9 the critics, the expressed dissati.sfaction with 
pttwious approaches to thinkini;iJ)out cnrriciduni issues can be suinmari/ed bvi 
saying they were: 

• too simple; overly concerned with rational, empirical approaches that 
-"were quite arbitrary and 'falscK" scientific in that they pretended to be devoid of 

values when the "scientific" approach is a value positimi itself ' 

• •e.\cessi\ cly linear and oiic-dimensional. forcing what eould be viewed as 
a nuilfidiinensional process hit^a rigid nn)k( of means-ends contrasts 

. . • reinforcements to a political and social system that does not appear to be 
liberating for iil'l coneeriied. blif centered on issues of control Of one class by 
another. 



Practic'IiI/'Ilieoretieal Issues 

A common approach to 1 the selection of values used in currieulum 
development has been that of Inecds assessment. Kaufman's chapter in thi.? 
Yearbook provilles a more detailed and extensive re\'icw of this prDcess as the 
basis for the selection of valucs'fVom which a curriculum is constructed. 

"Needs asscss^nent is an emmrical process which is carried out to determine 
what goals should be addressed b>\ a project or an organization."-'^ While needs 
assessment is employed within a ei\ilturc. it can be iiscd-to ciucstion the values of 
that culture and those selected to bV emphasized in school? Kaufman has ealled 
this tvpc of radical point of departure an "Alpha needs assessment'"^' 

Almost anything ma\ be changed ilnd qtiestioncd. there are no "saered cows/' even 
l^jjws can he added, deleted. iViodified. i^rgani/ations may he challenged, disa.ssemblcd. 
rebuilt, or eliminated.-" \^ 

, llic .Mpha assessment involves \i .search fur an external referent to help 
decide what values select for schools and for curriculum. Ki|.ufnian and 



-Mlml. 

••♦Ibid, * '* 

'nValter Dick, "lusfructional Design Models: Future "Irciicls and Issues/ Lditcatumal 
■ yechnalogy 2 1. 7 ( |id\ 1 98 1 ): ^^0, \ - 

" \-"Rogcr A. Kaufiiiaii. "'loward a raxononi) of Needs AsscssiiieiUs," Instruetiouiil Systems 
.iJcvc\opiiic;if Center. The Florida State UniversiU'. No. I. Tallahassee. Florida, Mareh 2?. 1977. 
^ -\lbid. . , 
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others-'' have suggested that this referent be the "vakic added" to a society as the 
result of the efforts of schools. rhi;'i>'*value added" referent \vould consist of 
constructing for the IcarnQt as a client of the system an ••independent survival- 
point'* as a societal participant after the schooling process has formally ended. 

\hiedonald indicates that there are at least three positions regarding values 
that G^m be taken and will influence what values arc subsequcntK' included in a 
curriculum: **lt makes a considerable difer'enec in curriculum decisi6ns whether 
one is a bcha\iorist, a gcstaltist, a psychoanalyst, or a third force |)sychologist 
(self-realization). These are value positions that affect curriculum thinking."-'^ 
positions lead to approaches to curriculum development that- are 
centered in control, con.sen.sus. or emancipation. The results art^^a model of 
curriculum that is either based on experti.sc, consensus, or a dialogical process.* 
The latter model is based on the work of Paulo Kreire in -South America.''^* 

The selection of values as goals in a*"curricujuni is influenced by What tlie 
educator wants to accomplish and what he or she believes the curriculum is. I^br 
example, if an educator wants to develop a curriculum by consensus and believes 
that it consists of identifying the content-independent cognitive .skills applicable 
to a variety of situations, then an approach to developing a curriculum will 
consi.st of organizing a conniiittec of colleagues (as opposed to identifying .some 
experts) and lis'ting those skills that appear to be independent of any particular 
content area. Hiesc will then be provided to the instructional .staff to teach. 

-^^Any a priori position regarding an approach to curriculum thinking that 
would not include an analysis of tlie value po.sitions .selected irre.'^peelive of t!' 
approach would be classified in Kaufman's terms a^ a **Bcta as.scssnicnt.'"^' The 
**Beta assessment" begins with a set of as.sumptions or at Ica.st an outlook that 
would precliLide some outlooks, a.ssuniptions, or values to be .selected at tlie 
outsetr In this respect they become ideologies because as models, approaches, or- 
constructs they cannot be challenged. 

The discussion so far regarding cells A and D in.Kigurc 1 has centered on a 
theor^etieal and practical approach to dealin^'ith ideologies in conteniporary 
curriculai^/circumstances. Much of the criticism of traditional curriculum 
thinkiilg has challenged its. theoretical underpimiings as ideological. Some 
engagingjn this debate have been called reeoneeptualists. though that name 
docs not include all of them by any niicans. 

Sdriic practical approaches to questioning the initial value position or 

-''Rotjcr Kaufman, Robert Corriguii, and Don )olnisoii. '"Coward F.diicjitioiial Responsiveness 
to Soeictv's Needs. A 1 eiitative L'tilitv Model." journal of Socio-Ecnnoinic Vhttiitwf> .Sc/t'»et'.s. 
August I %9. 

-"^lanics B. Maedonald. "Currieulmii and Human liitcrcst.s. * in Curriculum Theortzitui, nn. 
281-298. 

"'PjmIiJo I^rcirc. Mat;ogy of the Oppressed (New York: Seabury. 1970). 

^'Roger .-V. Kaufman Jiiu! Fenwiek VV. Fnglisli, "Conduetiiig tlie Beta Needs Assessment. ' in 
Seeds Assessmetit: (Sonvept and Application (Knglcvvood Cliffs, N.).: F.diieational 'I'eclinologv 
Publications. 1979), pp. 221-240.*^ 

^'F.lliot \V. Fisiicr and F.lizjibcth A- V'jillance, Conflicting CauLCptions of Curriculum 
(Berkeley: McCutcban, 1974). . ' - • 

"VVilliam Pinar. "Rcpiv to my Critics, * Curriculum Inquin- 10.2 (Sumniei''1980); 199-206, 
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constructs would cluillcnj^c iUi icicologiciil position taken, but could not be 
classified as a theoretical position. V oxaniple, Kaufman's needs asscssnicnt 
approach is not a theory but.a procedure for. dealing with an ideological position 
as contained iii his idea of the "Alpha assessment. 

hVotn diis diseussiou- it ought to be clear that those thinking and acting on 
curriculum niatters in schooLs begin the process from varying points. of \ie\\\ 
Some appear cbnteu't to eiVgago in thinking about how people think about 
curriculum. Others appear not to be interested in their initial assumptions so 
much as in how to implement their particular approach, Different {positions or 
assumptions will take the curriculum thinker and developer down different 
roads, The purpose of this initial section regarding ideologies and theory/practice 
has been to highlight some of these points of vicnC . 

The 'I echnical Issues 

Technical issues in the curriculum field are those concerned w itif design. 
Theoretical issues that relate to technical matters are concerned with what theory 
to select from which to derive a plan or d.csign for the curriculum. Practical 
references are those concerned w itli some orderly approach to curriculum design 
without a full consideration of alternative theories from which to select a design, 

Beauchanip has defined the full range of theoretical considerations by 
indicating that. "Tlie subject matter of curriculum theory may be the events 
associated with decisions about a eurricuhim, the use of a curriculum, the 
deveropnient of a curriculimi, curriculum design, curriculum evaluation, and so 
forth. 

Gold sketches out an approach to designing a curriculum for instructional 
purposes by using Pascnal-Leone s neo-Piagetian theory- of intellectual develop- 
ment.''"* This theory begins with a model representing the basic unit of w hat is 
considered know ledge as a scheme. A scheme represents facts or states, operations 
or transformatiotis of otiier fiicts or states, or may specify a sc^rics of operations. 

The Pascual-l.eone theory also develops tenets regarding, an individual's* 
intellectual development. From a study of these tenets various principles- of 
design are formulated. For example, the first principle is to "precede instruction- 
al design with a step-bv-step description of both the correct strategy to be taught 
and incorrect strategies that children may apply to the task spjMitaneously,'"''' 
These principles woukLbe^of assistance to the curriculum de\eloper as various 

^^RogcT Kaiifniaii and Robert .G, Stakcnas, "Needs Assessment and llolistie Plainiiiii;," 
t:(/i/cc/f/ona/ U't/Jm7i/^ ^S,S (XIay. 19S1): 6 ^ > - 

^4)aniel L, Sfulflcheani, "Workini; Paper on Needs .\ssessnieiit in Evaluation. " rnpublislied 
paper, AURA Evaluation Confcrcuec. Sail Kranciseo. September 2^.. 19''". 

Hieorge A, BciUiclunnpr, Curriculum Tfieory (Wilniettc, 111.: k^tgg» lO^S), p, SS. 

*'Allan P, Gold.' leehnology of instrnetion Based on Dtxelopuiental Psyeliology." 
Educational Technohgy lis ijuU l%i):'6-n. 

^^Ibid. See |. Pa.seual-Leone, "A 'I'lieory of Con.structivc Operators, a Neo-PiagetianModel of 
Conservation, and the problem of I lorizontali)eealages." t Unpublislied uianascript. York Universi- 
ty. 19-:^.}, ; ■ . ^ 
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sequences of iiistructioii CcUne to he specified in the l)od\ u\ the currieuhiiii 
being developed. 

When eiirrieiihini design issues areliot rehited to some other theory such as 
Pascual-liCone's or Pia^jcts, then the principles of design may be deri\ cd from 
considerations of .various types of operational proeedtires that could he em- 
ployed. For example, Pratt^'^uscs I lalPs^" text on systems engineering to indicate 
what the key elements of a design arc. b'rom diis perspective a design: 

• fociuses attention on goals 

• increases the probability of success 

• economizes time and effort 

• facilitates conimunici^tion and coordination 

• reduces stress, « 
Beauchamp specifies two fundamental dimensions of curricuhmj design: 

The frrst Ills to do w ith the total substance, tlic clcniciits, and the arrangement of the 
document \\ c m.iy speak ot these as the contents of ii curricuhnn in the same sense that * 
we use a table of contents in a book to specify the titles of the \ arions chapters. 11 le second 
is the mode of organization of the various part.s of a curricnlnni, p.irtienlarK the culture 
content. Both of these diniension.s circyniscribe subordinate parts. " 

McNciH- offers a similar visioii of curriculum design by speaking of an 
organizational design in general as containing "a statement of the relationships 
auiong purposes (functions, domains, goals, or ()bjccti\es); organizing structures 
(subjects, courses, topics, etc. ); orgqni/ing elements (skills.. \ahics, concepts, 
etc.); .specific learning opportunities or acti\'ities; and the principles to be 
followed in order that learning opportunities have a cunud.ative effect (simple to 
complex, ctc.r^"^ 

We havp examined cells B and K inj'igurc 1. '['he trend has been for design 
issues to be not very well linked to specific theories of cognition or learning, if at 
all. "^rhis is not to .say that design matters lia\'c not been researched or tested. "^'^ U r 
docs itican that;, i^i general, curriculuiii design has been influenced by logical 
plans of which individuaJ parts may have been researched,, but w hich have not 
been general I \' dcri\ cd from' a larger .t|i core t7earl base. 

Operational Issues 

' Operational issues in curriculum are delivery issues and these tend to be 
concerned with management and control. "'['he functions of management are: 

• defining objccti\'cs/<iclecting a mission 



'''l")a\icl IVatt. Curriculum: Dcaign and Development (New York: llarcourf Br.icc )()\aJio\icli. 
mih. 

^"Arthur D lliill, A Methodaloify for Systems Ens^inevrins^ <Ncw York: \'.iu Nostrand, l%2), 
cited b\ Pratt, ibid, p. . ' 

■*'Bcauchiiiup, Curriculum 'Iheory, p. lOZ. 

^-)ohn D. McNeil. Curriculum: A Comprehensive Introduction iBohton: Little Brown, 

•*Mhid., pp. 168-169, . ' 

^^}. I!. Block, cd.. Mastery Imrnin^ (New York: Holt, Rinehart and W'in.ston. I9"*li. 
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• cnsiuiii^ J coiiMsleiil cHkI reliable expenditure of* re.souree.s to attain the 
" mission u)bjeeti\es) 

• utilization of feedback from evahiation to make adjustments in nn'ssion 
sti'lcetion or resource flow ."*^ ' 

The curriculum is a basic management tool because it includes or requires 
objectiNcs (is mission dependent), is a method for scheduling or confignring 
resources (people, time; materials), and acts as a meclranism to monitor/direct/ 
evaluate teacher "jjcrform an ce against its stated pnrpoNc/objcctiVcs. In this respect 
it is an agent of qiialitv control by requiring conformance to its design 
specificatioi^s. ho\ve\er stated or implied/*^' 

Kuglish and Ste(f\ ^" liave noted a comparison of corporate policy develop- 
ment and tactics to the process of curriculum development in the schools: 

'flic curricuhuM is a luanagcuicnt tool of strategic liuportaiicc hccauNc it iN a rcNpouNC 
to a nii.ssioii statement For tlie entire sNstciu. it iiuplcna-nh pciiicics adopted In htjards ot 
edueation.^aiKl -it ser\es to ensure tlie public and the Mird of eonslslency in the 
iniplenienLitiDn of the (uerall policies of the district as they are traiislatcchuto teaching 
. activities and pupil outeonies. It does this b\ forcing the system's res(}urees (o flou In 
specified (hreetious. 

Knglish in)d Steffy a\ er Hiat cnrriculnni is bodi tactics {die delineation of a 
specific curricnium fi)r a separate program, a seliool, or a specific instructional 
station! and strategy (Hie dcvclopujcnt of master policy). Curriculum is both 
tactics and strategy, "how one looks at it is not as nmch a matter of taste or 
philosophy, as a matter of Hie organi/ational level at which the curricnium issues 
are being considered."'*'^ Figure 2. separates curricnium development in a 
management sense between strategy and tactics. . 

..Another major mai'iagement i.s.sue concerned widi curriculum is how 
content is selected and organized. This can be ^vpproaclied cidier dicoretically or 
practically by addmg diree perspectives to Cells C and K in iMgure 1. These are 
delineated in Figure x „ 

The first approaches to selecting and organi/ingsieontcnt are diose diat are 
independent of the learner. Such approaches present a ratiotiale for .selecting Hie 
disciplines to be studied and determining die ])roper "mix" between diem, Thi.s 
approach is perhaps best exemplified in die work of Philip Phenix. Anodier 
approach* not dependent on die learner is diat described by Schwab when he 
prop().U"d diat die inherent structure of die discipline or content itself fonn.s die 
base for selecting and organizing eurricuknn content.'^' A practical basis for 

• / ' " ' . ■ ' 

' / 'MaMiwiek W. T'jigli.sh. 'U\JL*^^i^>iicnt Praetiee a Ke\ to Cnrriciiluni t.eatlershii^." Educa- 
/ tional Uadership iMarei^ 1^)7)): pp. 4ilS<>4M- 

♦'•[•'enwick \\\ English, Qi/alitv Control in Ciirriculum llcrolppiiient '.Afliiit;Uni. \"a : Anieri- 
,ean .\ssoeiation of School Adiiiiiustrators. i^rSi. 62 ])p. 

^1'eii\\iek \V. tviiglish and Uetty I-;. StefFy. "Currienlunt as a Stnitc£;ie Manaf^enieiit l uol." 
Educvtionat Leadership "i^U ' . . 

♦'^Ibid. • ' . 

•^•^Ibid. . ; 

. ' '"•Phrlipli. Phenix..Ri'ti/ms o/'A/c'(/nmp (New York: NleGravv-lIi 1%4|. 

^'loscph ). , Scliwub. oblcms. Topies. and Issues." m Education and the ^twcture of 
Knowledge, (cd.'S. Klani) jChieago: Riind VlcNally. UW). pp. 4-4% 
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Figure 2. Curriculum Development Continuum 
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^ordering curriculum is. the ii.sc of chronological order in teaching liistory. 

The second approach to selecting and ordering curriculum content is to 
"fit" the content to the learners.'- The idea is to hreak ciirriculnm. content into 
nianageable pieces, following any implicit pattern inherent in the content area 
and matching it to the learner's patterns. When a pattern is taught to a leanier so 
as to facilitate the acquisition of content, the principle of "scaffolding" has been 
. followed. ^rhe process of "hierarchical analysis" in design is also an attempt to 
make content easier to acquire by the learner.'^ 

Tho.se approaches dependent on the learner to orgaui/e curriculum contend 
are. based on schema theory' that i.s. that learners possess methods or 
structure to order content independent from the content per sc of currieulum. 

'-Rohcrt \r C.a^uc .md Leslie |. Brl^;^s. l^nttciplca of Instructumal Design f\c\\ ^ ork: Holt. 
• Rmcliart. .iml W'rnston. \^r^h. ' 

'H). V Ausubd. Educalional Psvclmlogv: A Cnguilive View iSuw Wnk. Holt. Riricluirt. and 
VVnisroii. 1%8).. 

•"•poris "i*. Cow.. "A Curriculum Analvsis of Individiiali/cd .Science." ^\l(Ml(>^ra|)h of the 
'Learuiiit; Research and Development Center, Uni\ersit\ of l'itt.shnr£;h. ). lO" pp. 

*'R. C Anderson. he Notion of Schemata and the Kdueatit)nal r.nterprise," m HclHtoliint 
and the AcqutsUton of Knowledf^e, cds. R. C. Anderson. R. |.- Spiro. ancf W . I.. Montague (New 
Icrsey: F.rlbaum. I97"*i.' pp. 41 I . 

'''U. ^.■cisscr. Cognition and Realitv: Pn net pies and implieations of Coi^tnttve VsYeholos>Y iSaw 
FfaJieisco: Freeman. I976i. 

*'Jcan Piagct. ^^Genesis and Stnietiire in the Psyehologv of Itttelltiienee." rn Si\ Ps\'e}iologica} 
Studies, cd. D. F.lkind (New York: Rand(»ni House. 1%~). 

^ JL « 
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Figure 3. Three Generic Approaches to Selecting 
and Organizing Curriculum Content 
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These structures or "schciua" uiust l)c accouiitcci for in presenting eontent to be 
Icarnecl. A praetieal approach derived from this position is tlie use of aigoritinns 
or rliodels of thinking as ways to-order content prior to its being taught to 
learners. '^'"'^ 



Other Operational Issues/Ciirricuhim Alignment 

Another operations area of concern for Hiose working with eurrieulunv in 
the schools is liow to improve learner achicvenieut by changing the design of the 
curriculum or by more closely aligning teaching content (time on task) to the 
prescribed curriculum and the testing program/'"-^'' 

One procedure for aligning the curriculum has been called "curriculum 
mapping.*'^'- Mapping is a technique for recording time on task data and then 
analyzing this data to determine the "fit** to the officiatly adopted curriculum and 
the assessment/testing jirogram. Mapping provides curriculum |)lanncrs and 
evaluators with the means to adji\st the '*fit" tSver time by providing a data base 
that liiiks teaching, testing, and curriculum development. Mapping is not 
dcpcndclit ojumy particular viewpoint of how the existing curriculum content 

^"^L. N. Laudii, Algorithmization iu Leaniiug and Instruction (ImiijIcwoucI Cliffs.' \.| : 
F.clucatioiKil I'cb'hviology PubliciiHous, 1974). 

^"William Winn, "Tfic Mciiiiiiigfiil Organization- of Content: Kcscarcli and IXsigu Strategics." 
Ec/uca/ioif£]/ 7c'c/i /zo/o^y 21.8 (Auenst 1981): 7-1 1. 

^'Frcd Nicdcinicvcr and Stcplicn Ydon, "Los Angeles Aligns Instrnction with l\sseiitial Skills." 
Educational [Jeader^hip 38,8 (May 1981): 618-620. . 

Fcnw icis>VV: 'Fngii.sh. Improving Curriculum Management in the Sclnxila (Washington. D. C. ; 
Council for Basic Education. 1980). 26 pp. 

^'-Fcnwick W. Fnglisli, "Curriculmn Mappnig." Educational^ Leadership ^7,7 (April 1980): 
558-559. 
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was derived, but is a monitoring technic|nc to determine teaeliing tdj^my selected 

. design.^' • ' * . ^ . .» 

Conflict with the Community A . 

Conflict in operational settings behvcen eonnnunitics and school curricu- 
lum people rarely dcvelO|^? over theory directly. More often than not it reprcscPMSw 
a clash over the selection of specific content, or a book in an instructional* 
program or school, library. , . ' 

Conflict occurs" when the value orientation of a community or a sub-public 
is not in harmoiu' with the content of the curriculum selected/'** Rising problems 
of censorship o\'cr library books and textbooks in schools, the adoption of. 
''scientific ereationism/' And the rejection of so-called "lumianistic" curriculum 
by some religious leaders of the Far Right, continue to punctuate*' school 
problems in curriculum at the operational Icvcl/'"^ 

Classifying Contemporary Curriculum Questions ^ 

^ ' When Ralph Tyler asked the ciucstion, "What edueatioual purposes should 
the. school s,eek to attain?"^''' he was posing a praetieal7ideologieal (Cell V) in 
Figure 1) qudstion. Tyler was seeking a resolution to the selection of possible 
values that should be embraced by formalized schooling. Purposes are statements 
df value*5. V^alucs possess an idiomatic b^sc. The sciireity of time requires a, 
decision in formalized schooling. 

It is hiiportant to note what Tyler d\d not ask. 1 1 c didn't begin by asking, 
*'How should educators think about purposes?" or even, **\\'liat are purposes?" 
He began by assuming that: ^ , 

• Purposes exist apart from the school 

^ Schools must be selective about which purposes toHMiibraee 

• Some purposes arc better than others. 

Tylers approach dealt with the immediately practical problems of selection 
followed by questions of design and control: 

"What educatidnal experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
thc«c purposes?** (Cell E hi Figure 1) 

"How can these educational experienc*es be effectively organized?" (Ce|y.s 
in Figure 1 ) ^ / • ^ ^ 



'''IViit. Marwick. Mitclicll and Co.. "An Aiial\si#i and Kcmcw of tlic C'Urricnliiin and 
Organizational and Adnnni.strati\'t." Structnrc of \\ ortlnngton High Sdiool." \\'aslnni;ton. n.(>., 
December K !980. 

'•^Fewwiek VV, F.nglish. "The l")ynaiiiic.s,of School-Connnnnih- Relationships." in Cnnnulered \ 
Action for Curricuhttn Improvement, ed. W, I'bshas (.Alexandria. \'a: A.SCI). l9.S(li. pp. i-IS. 

''''Arthur Steller. "Cnrrienlnni Deselupnient as I^)lities/.' iulitcatitniol (.cm/m/i//} i^N'oveniber 
1980): 161-164. , ^ • , - 

^ ^Ralph Tyler. Basic Frihciples. 
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'i low can \\c dctcnninc whether Hiese purposes ar;e heing attained?"^;^"' (Cell 
K in- iMgiirc I ). . ^ ' ' . 

Tyler's approach was not thcoretic^K It did not prohe deeply into the 
cjiiestion of the roots of. purposes; ^hat is, the tlieoretical/ideological underpin- 
ning' of schooling our so^'iety. As Applc^ltas jifiok'd: 

.... one cannot comprehend what schools clo hf thmkinj; o&tliem as blaek f)o.\es, in 
input/output terms. This neglects" the cultural forms and meanings that actually exist in 
schools. It ignores the import^mcc of an anah sis of the ways our educational institutions 
contribute to the creation of ideological hegemony. Kor schools do more than simpl\ 
"process peo|)le"; they help create and make legitimate (sometimes in contradictory and 
paradoxical wa\s) forms of VonscionsnLv,s that are dialcctically related to a^corporate 
sbcicty, like our own."^ » 

• • • 

f To assist those asking (|Uc*stions about eurriculuni in contemporary circum- 
stances, some conun.on (juestions about eurriculuni practice are listed in iMgure . 
,4. \u\cU question is followed by a reference to the cells that may be involved in ' 
an.swering It. , , 

h'or cxaniplc, the first question, "What are typeti of cjirric'tNar goals/ 
objectives^" mjglit iiivolve: ^ ' c ' ' 

• Cell (\ if Vvhat was desired was a discussion or review of a'theory''?jf values 
or value formulation with a, P^^"^^ ^^f^ ^*^^"*^* about which theory to. ii til i/e in 
selecting vJducs, or . • t *' 

• Cell E if a set of categories is desired by which to classify types of goals/ 
objectives on such criteria as source, sttlojcct. clarity, s])ecificity, ancf so on. 

■ If all of the responses arc .siunmed, it can be seen that two cells (li and C) 
include about. 49 percent of all of the questions and hi and \\ 41 percenl. These 
foiir cells aceduiit for Wpercent of all the references. This may illustrate that 
most of our contemporary curriculum (luestioiis are concerned with technical- 
managerial issues and few appear to be concerned' with ideological matters of a 
theoretical or practical nature. This has 1)cen alleged as a shortcoming of 
contemporary curriculum practice. ' . - " 

VVIiile many of the issues of the decade are old ones re-emerged, such as the 
niood of political conservatism., both fiscally and educationally, the new 
is$ue is the challenge to positivism. This' challenge has been raised by 
curriculum theorists and thinkers who appear to liave a different agenda for the 
schook. TheirJdeology is one that is a fiimiliar cry to the romantics of the 60s as 



""Ihid, ' . - 

"■^Michael VV. A|)prc."Auuly/ing Octcnnin^itions: Uutlcrstandiiig aiul l-ivaliiatnig the IVocIhc- 
tiou of Social Outcomes in Schools." Citmcitlwu Inqinrv IDJ (Spring 1%{)): ^^-"6. 

•''"Herbert \\. Klicbartl. ■"Burcaiicracy and Ciirricukiin Theory. in /♦>m/rj//i. lUircoucrcuy, and 
S•c/loo/I/Ii.M\\'aslll^■^t()n. O.C.; ASCIX Vr\l pp. "'4<-94. 

/"Owaviie llcul)ncr,"Currieiihir Language and Classroom Meanings/* in l.attiiitaiic aiid 
.\/t'(/m/jg {Washington. O.C.: ASCIX 1%6k pp. S-26. . - 

"J|irfnc5 \\\ Guthrie, "'Kniergiiig Political F.conomy of KclucalionaLPolics" in The I'lttura of 
Education, cd. K. C. Coles {Beverly Hills: Sage, 1*1). 

^ '-FrcdcnckM. Wirt. "Ncoconjjcrvatisni and National School Policy." I'ducatiau.al Evaluation 
and Policy Analysis 2.(} {Sovviuht^-Ovccmhcr I^XSOk pp. S-18. 
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Figure 4, Classifying Some Contemporary Curricufar Questions 

Question ^ Relevant Cells 

y'^f\a\ are types of curricular goials/objecfives? A,E 

' How can a curriculum^ be evaluated? . E,F 

What forms can curriculuni assume? B,C 

What are the essential parts of a curriculum' unit? . B,E ' 

How does one.select the proper curriculum? V A,D / 

How is cdrfiJ^ar scope defined? • . ^ B,E 

What is a tnim^lar concept? . B;C,E,F 

What is articUlatf^n in curriculum? B,C,E,F 

What is the best durricular organization? B 

How is a behavioral hierarchy defined? E 
Mow does one sele^pt the appropriate curriculum 

setting? \ • C,F 

What are the structu^s of the disciplines? B,C 

How are* instructional Istrategies selected? - C,F ' 

How can linkage to lif^experience be attained? B,C,E,F 
How can the real world^Jbe blended into classroom - 

use? \ ' B,C,E,F ^ 
•What is the nature of Ittil-qng concepts to pupil 

needs?^ \ B,C,E,F 

What is tfie role of pupil chpice in studying • . « - 

curricular conqepts/units^, ;C,F 
What are the essei^tial elerfients df a curriculum 

guide? A ^. B.CD.E.F^-^ 

How can the effectiveness of^learning activities be ^ --^ 

optimized? * r \ ' BTC'^E.F 
* Who should be involved In curriculum 

development? ■ \ . ^ F ' . 
^^A/hat is a "need"? • V * ^ ^ B,E 
^What values should be inherentlln designing a 

curriculum? • ' " \ ^ . ' A,D 

Are curricular outcomes (results)\means or ends? B,C . ^ 

Are curricular outcomes capable pf being taught in ■ f 

the schools? \ B,C,E,F 

. What rs the nature of 4<nowledge?\ A,B 

What are the forms of content? | B.C ^ 



cnibodicci in the works of Kolil."'^ and Coodijiaii/'' It is diffcTcnt in its 

cmpliasLs on a Marxist dialectic as a |)odcl from wliicli schooling and larger 



societal reforms can be considered. A* 



\'inta§c. 1%2). 



sncli it is far more than a cry against 



lerb Kohl . The Open ClassnHwi ( Ncu V<|rk: \'in tagc^ 1 %V ). 
^^)olin Uow Children Fail (New Yorl^ Pitman^ 1964). - ° 
*'*Paul Cooclinaii. Compulsory MiH-cduvatmn and the Communitv of Scholars (New York: 
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certain .schooling ill udLs. I'licjt earlier eliallengc was wiped out. in all but a few 
places in the nation^s .schools in the late 70.s. 'I'he frontal athick oii the 
underpinnings of the conc-cpt of a seier^ce of cdireation ^nci particularly of 
curricuhnii con.struction i.s far more powerful bcaui.se it Ls alnio.st an entirely 
professional clialoguc; that is/the battle i.s^vith those arnicxi with .some knowleclge 
about cuoicular matters. It is being ^)nght in scholarly circles and jc^urnajs, 
conventions, private eonfcrenc.es, personal reflection and letters, and tjie 
libraries of the academy. It is a re-establishment of the traditions of the liberal 
arts. For the public at largo and for many teachers, curriculum workers, and 
school administrators, the issues seem mortf concerned with academic postuiing 
audl^sptcric forays into existentialism and philosophy than th(>sc tlic-y feel are 
;eal as they .confront the everyday issues involved with curriculum development. 

The- currency of curriculum practice is founded on a l6ase of ideasfthat is,. 
ati idiom. An idiom provides meaning to practice. It provides perspective and -a 
filter to process action"^ into some sort of larger pictiire that resolves practical 
problems a.nd .makes sonic sense of tlieiii. The context of practice is ahiiost 
iblwavs ideological. The ideology, c^f positi\isni has^)r6vided a context for 
curricVilum thinking for over five decades. Now a new idiom is being proposed 
that pOirtcnds the devclopmc^it of a new currciicy with a ditFereiit,.^\t of values, 
i\ud onV tliat may ultiniatcJy rc-dcfinc what is '*good practice." 
•* \Vl\ilc it appears doubtful that .the idioin • of 'posi^ivi.siii will be totall]^,' 
abandoned, the growing movenicnt tci moN c away from its concepts n^ay place it 
intQ aiarWr perspective in which its* .traditions are con.srdered less demanding 
and appropriate For all drcunistanccs than would otherwise have been the ca.se. 
However, ^toinidpoint in the decade, curriculum practice is still carrying on with 
the traditioi\s and dominant perspective, of positivism as the idiom in which what 
is "good pra(?tice" is defined and esteemed. | 

To thc^jargest extent, this Yearbook is a compilation of the best of the 
positivistic tradition in curriculum thinking and practice. It is a di.^^tillation and 
extension of this tradition in .schooling and in curriculum d^'velopment in tlie 
schools. i 
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The curriculum field is fraught witli'comnuinicati on prohlcms. There are 
both cominuniciition problems among curriculum scholars as. well as 
problems in communication between curriculum scholars and curricu- 
lum practitioners. These are the result of thinking differently about curriculum 
or of- using language tlfat is ambieuous or confusing in thc^currieulum field. 

This chapter will explore con^iumicatian problems by analyzing the scope 
oftheiicld as revealed through principal writi*ngs on curriculum as presented in 
curriculum texts, by looking at burriculum influences' and substitutes, by 
distinguishing between administrative and conceptual levels of curriculum 
development, and- by examining some of the language of explanation and 
•persuasion eonmionly used in the literature. Finally some of the problems and 
issues raised for curriculum developers will be mentioned. 

The Scope of the Field ' ^ . 

One way to look at the scope of the curficulum field is^to observe the 
contents' of textbook^ written on the subject of curriculum. It will not be possible 
here to give a coniplete and specific analyses of textbook contents, but we can 
illustrate Certain categories of Qontent and eonmicnt about their significance in 
eomnuinicathig about^curriculum matters. 

Most textbook writers present definitional structures for the word curricu- 
fum, For'example, Smith, Stanley, and Shores (1957) defined t!)c curriculum as 
follows: "A sequence* of potential experiences is set up the school for the 
purpose of disciplining children and y 014th in group ways of thiojdng and acting. 
This set of .experiences is referred to as the curriculum" (p. 3). Ragan and 
Shepherd (1977) viewed ''the elementary school curriculum as including'cz// the 
experiences of children for which the school accepts responsibility' (g.2). Johnson 
(1977) referred to curriculum "as a structured scries bf intended learning 
outcomes" (p. 6). Saylor and Alexander (1974) defined 'curriculum as "a plan for. 
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providing sets of learning opportnnitics to achieve broad goals and related 
specificDbjectives for an identifiable popnlation served by a single seliool center" 

- {p.6).- . >— . • . . . 

In Hieir analysis of varions qurricnlnni conceptions. Saylor and Alexander 

• obsen-ed that the term is used in .two distinct ways. jOne is <u ^soniothing 
intended, and the other is as something actualized (p. 3). This distinction in 
de^nitiori is interesting beeau.sc it points up vividly a sore spot among curriculum • 
writers; namely, whether we should- distinguish between curriculum and 
' instruction in our thinking. So much of this hinges upon the use of the word 
experience. The most conmionly used definition of curriculum states something 
to the effect that the curriculum consists of all of the experiences of children and 
youth under the auspices of the school. I^'or some, the expOriences are planned 
for in the form of educational opportunities or intended cultural structures. 
These elements arc planned by organized groups prior to instrjjction.Jlor others, 
the experiences are meant to be learning experiences that may taktTplacc at any 
. time including during periods of instruction. This distinction poses a real 
dilenmia in cUrriculuni. communication. 

There are really only three legitimate uses of the word ^'curriculum. " One is 
to speak of a curriculum. This is the substantive, or content, dimension of 
curriculum. A second is \o speak of a curriculum system. A curriculum system 
enVmpasscs tlie activities of curriculuni planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing; these donstitute the process dimension of curriculum. A third use is to speak 
of cumculum as a field of study. The latter, of course, consists of .study of the first 
two plus associated research and theory-building activities. It should be noted 
that all curriculum meanings hinge upon what onc^ refers to when .speaking of a 
curriculum. . " 

.A second rather consistent body of content^ included^ in eurriculi^m 
textbooks. is a discussion of topics emanating' from pliilosophieal, social aiid 
cultural, histoTical , and psychological foundations of education. The purpose for 
including these topics is to draw from those areas basic dUa, or principles, for 

^ determining educational goals, the selection of culture contci^ fyr the curricu- 
. -lum, and the organization of that content. Three things appear to dominate that 
process. One is to esftiWish the role of the school in society as background for 
detennining what to teach. The second is to niake cjear basic information al)out 
the characteristics and habits of potential school students:* A third is to help with 
the complicated process of contcfit selection and organization in fight of the first 
. two plus informtition about past experience iii curriculum* affairs. Although 
virtually all. curriculum textbooks contain such information in one form or 
afibther, sonic deal with the subjects to a greater extent than others. Kor example 
the book^by Smith, Stanley, and Shores (.1957), Zais (1976),^and Taba (1962)^ 
contain c.>aen5ed discussions of the import of educational foundations for 
curriculum work. In many respects, some of the best knoxylcdge in .the 
curriculum field is derived from these foundations. 

Techniques for curriculum planning- are a^hird area of discussion ^in 
eurnp'ulum textbooks. Here writers tendcjf advice to those who would plan 
h • ••• * ^ • * • ' 
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curricula. A good wiiy to illustratt.^ this type of iiclvice is to cite the scheme 
outlined by Taba (1962): 

Step 1 : Diiignosis of needs . . * * 
Step 2: Koniiiilatioii of objectives 

Step 3: Selection of content , ^ 

Step 4: Organiziition of content 
Step 5: Selection of learning experiences 
Step 6: Orgtniization of learning experiences 

Step 7: Determination qf what to evaluate and .of ways and means of doing it (p, 12). 

Most such advice is reasonably and can be followed by curriculum planners 
if they wish to do so. Wc have had a great deal of experience with the process of 
curriculum planning in the United States, and most of it has been done at the 
school 01 school district level. Curriculum planning cdong with implementation 
and evaluation may l>c thought of as the process dimension of the curriculum 
field. » • 

A fourth substantive area discussed by curriculum textbook writers is the 
subject matters to be included in curricula. Authors who address themselves to 
this area of curriculum usually divide according to whether they are writiiig 
books about elementary or secondary school curricula, and these are quite 
different from books principally addressed to techniques of curriculum- planning 
or curriculum foundations and principles. Although some space may be 
allocated to foundations 6x planning techniques, sizable amount of space is 
devoted to chapters on individual school subjects. 

For example, Ragan and Shepherd (1977) devote six of their 14 chapters to 
subjects taught in the elementary school. Tanner (1971) devoted eight of 11 
chapters to secondary school subjects. The purpose of such writing is to convey 
to readers the. trends in content selection and organization as these writers see 
them. Although the subjects undertaken by writers as discussed here are uijique, 
their purpose in writing is quite, consistent (and perhaps complementary) with 
those writers who spend most of their time and space on techniques of 
curriculum planning. They render advice about what to do once curriculum 
planners get around to the task o£ writing the curricula, but concerns about 
curriculum content and organization are more appropriately thought of as the 
substantive dimension of the curriculum iield. «: 

A few books that may be viewed as tejctbooks are devoted to the subject of 
curriculum theory. Writers in this area of curriculum arc concerned predomi- 
nately with the development of rational explanation for.curriculum phenomena. 
So far, writers have not come up with forrnulations that might be labeled as 
curriculum theories but, nonetheless, the area is being explored. Two authors 
have sppken of their works as the development of conceptual systems rather than 
theories even though, much theoretical effort must have gone into their 
djevelopment. Johnson (1977) developed a conceptual model for curricutar and 
instructional planning and evaluation. A 'distinguishing feature of Johnson's 
writing iabout cuifitulura has been his insistence upon distinguishing between 
curricular and instructional planning and products. Coodlad (1979) has dcvel- 
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oped a conceptual systcili for guiding ciirriciil urn practice ami inquiry. The heart 
of Goodlad's conceptualization consists of four decision levels or domains: 
societal, institutional, instructional, and personal/experiential. Unruh (1975) 
developed a series of propositions and constructs as theoretical bases for the 
direction of curriculum de\t?lopnient. Beauchariip (1981) presented an analysis 
of the conditions and circumstances under which curriculum theory might be 
built, reviewed past developments in curriculum theory, and pointed up need for 
further advancements in this area. 

The scope of the basic literature of the field then may be described as 
consisting pf meanings attached to basic concepts and constructs, curriculum 
foundations, the process dimension of curriculum (including planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating), the substantive diniension of curriculum (including 
content and design), and theory development. Diversity of opinion among 
writers in each of these areas abounds. Such diversity supports the contention 
that there are too few areas of substantive agreement among curriculum scholars, 
which means they have failed to generate an appreciable amount of knowledge 
that may be said to be indigenous to the curriculum field. 

Curriculum research as well -has failed .to produce results that would help 
alleviate the above conditions.* Repeatedly, curriculum research has been 
criticized for dealing with inconsequential problems, for inappropriate designs 
and techniques, and for not being theory-oriented. The paucity of theory- 
oriented research is a major contributor to- the failure to develop sub.stantive 
knowledge in the field. 

0 

Curriculum Influences and Substitutes 

The contents of school curricula are often influenced by circumstances and 
conditions external to the curticula. In some cases, they actually are substituted 
for the curriculum. The latter js particularly 'true with the case of textbooks for 
students in the various school subjects. In many schools and school districts in 
the United States, the cluster of adopted student textbooks is the closest thing to *a 
curriculum available in those schools. The subjects are chosen, the subject 
matters arc already organized, and the schools thereby have an educational 
program, without further effort. . 

From time to tifne, state and federal governments pass laws that either 
influence or prescribe curriculum content, and curriculum content may be 
influenced by decisions made in our courts. Since education is a function of the 
states, more influence ensues from state governments than from the federal 
government. In any case, when laws prescribe curriculum content, curriculum 
planners have no option other than to include thc-content in the curriculum 
bcirtg planned. This constitutes the most direct and demanding influence upon 
curriculum content that originates outside tlie systerii. 

Federal acts and titles have had a great influenc^n.^recent years upon 
curriculum content and organization. ^^Tlje National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (NDEA) is an outstanding illustration. Under funding provided by tjiat act, 
a plethora of projects were launched, most of which were dpsigiied to improve 
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'tliC cliaractc'r of the contents of \arious ,school suhjeets. FaniiHar examples were 
tlie Wenientary School Science Project (KSSP). (he Science Curriculum 
Improvement Stuc!v (SCISIh and fhc School. Mathematics Sludy Croup 
(SMSCil. It is interesting to note thai niost science and matlicMnatics projects 
were .concerned more with the suitactics (skill:? nd processes) of these disciplines 
than with fixed hodies of content. Bilintjual education is anodier example of 
curriculum content added in^nost states hecausc of federal funding, riiese are 
simply a few examples of another w ay in w hich the content and organi/alion of 
school curricula may be intluenced by federal acts and titles. Despite die fact that- 
education is a function of die state and despite die fact diat individual school 
s\ stems do invohe dieir personnel in curriculum planning activities, die federal 
government has exerted coiisidernhle intluencc upon the content and organi/a- 
tion ot school curricula in recent years. 

Administrative and Conceptual Levels of Curriculum 
Development ^ 

Curriculum developineiit is often diouglit of at two different levels. One 
level may be teriiiecl an administrative level; die other is more a conceptual level. 
I use curriculum clevejopment and curriculum planning as one and die same 
notion. I see, no real distinction between die two. 

Administrative Levels 

By administrative level of eUrricululii development, 1 mean simply diosc** 
political- or organizational gCQups or agencies that may influence* direcdy or 
indirecdv the curricula of our schools. The influences of the federal goveninieiit 
have already been discussed. Since education is a function of the state, howcveri 
State Departments of Education may.issue eurriculum materials in die fonii of 
guides. Usually those are suggested^ radier than mandatory guidelines, but die 
states have die. legal right to make them niandtitory if dicy choose to do so. States 
may require that certain subjects and/or ""topics be tauglif in the .tcliools and 
oceasionaJly they specify the amount of time iiiat must be allocined to diat 
iubjeet or topic. In a few states, county education offices act similarly except diey 
may also add supervisory sei vices. 

Most eurrieuluni. planning (that is, most efforts that produce curriculum 
documents intended to, be used in the schools) is done at the selioyi district or 
individ\ial school level. If one were to look dirough fhc curriculun\ documents 
displajied at the' annual ASCD conference, it would bc€?ome 'clear diat die 
sources of virtually all of diose docuinents were schools or school districts. In 
"fact, the history :of curriculum planning is really a recounting of the efforts^f 
people in schools and school districtsvto develop their own curricula. t 

The fact that ideas appropriate for school curricula arc generated by various 
social, political, .and professional groups'fWitributcs to thc eofifiisioii widiiii tm: 
eurritulum field. Writers often speajc of the different levels at .wliieli eurfieulum 
decisions are made, which raises the question of when an- idea for eurfieulum 
Gontent actually beeomcj^ a. part of a^ci5f'riculum. This brings die discussion back 
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to the problem of clcfiimig a curnculiiin. In other words, when in the course of 
events of selecting from our total culture are th.oscsportions of our culture dhosen 
to be ineki'clcd in a curricukmi for specific seliools?^ Normally, that selection is 
made by people working for a board of education and subject to the boliey 
acceptance of diat board. 'I'licsc people may be tcaelicrs,.siipcr\ isors, princlipals, 
or curriculum directors. If this can be a criterion for determining the production 
of a curriculum then the decisions or suggesfions.of othei' groups or agc^eies^can 
only be considered influcnCcrupon the decisions of diose actually cngagcdfin 

curriculum planning. 't * i 

ft . 

Conceptual Levels 

At least four conceptual levels of curriculum planning are easily identifi- 
able. They arc in order of increasing complexity: textbook adoption',\ simple 
curriculum modifiqiition, broader curriculum review and overhaul, and a 
complete currieidum analysis. 

Textbook adoption has become an almost universal task confronting schools 
and school districts. To the extent diat die culture content to be taught in schools 
is a major consideration in textbook adoption and to the extent that the subjects 
are chosen in the process, h may be said diat many curriculuin-typc decisions arc 
m.adc by those selecting textbooks. But to die extent that no document Hiat may 
be Called a curriculum is pr6duced, textbook selection camiohlegitimatcly be 
-referred to' ss^a process of curriculum planning. . ' ^ 

A second level' of curriculum planning may be termed a simple cuj^ieulum 
modification. This level of curriculum work can occur only if a'curriculum (ii 
doGunient, that is) exists. The process of change is usually siinplt;, involving 
nfinor changes in language, or changes in. sequence due to past experience with 
the curriculum, or the addition of new ideas .that have emerged from die 
teachers.^ This level of curriculum change frequently takes place when the 
existing curriculum is relatively new, and the" planning group.- decTns. tl,]at 
substantial modifications are not warranted. * 

A third level may be termed a broader curriculum overhauL Here again the 
'assumption is diat a curricukmi exists, but lU'ias been used for a sufficient length 
^of time that the time has come to systematically^ revise flic entire curriculum. 
Most of the action here « to updqte the curriculum content in Jiglit of hew 
developments resulting from research aiicLothcr sources, and/or to change the 
curriculum form.^ in light of the experience of teachers. This level may involve 
such actions as review of curriculum niaterials from odicr school areas, use of 
consultants-on problem areas, review of curriculuni literature on contemporary 
curriculum concerns, and so forth. The most probable activity would be die 
mustering of and discussion of problems raised by teachers as a result of iheir 
expcrrcncc "in .using the. "old" curriculum.' . 

The fourth level may be termed ^a complete curriculum analysis and 
development. Normally, this level is undertaken in a situation in which iio 
•pdlicy dociirncnt called a curriculum exists, or in situations where a curriculum 
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is very old and not curr4^iilly in use. 'I1ic total process may take place in a series of 
phases or steps. First, a leadership group or a curriculum council may be needed 
to organize the work phases and to coordinate various subgroup efforts, A second 
step might be to conduct a .listing and appraisal of the current curriculum 
practices in the school(s) as a focus for further deliberation, A third phase may be 
termed .a study phase. Here, the curriculum planners invesfigatc curriculiuii 
ideas and practices not present in the analysis of their own practices. This phase 
is essential for fringing in new curriculum ideas and is the most time consuming 
of all of the phases. A fourth phii^e may be the formulation of criteria for the 
selection of curriculum ideas to be included in the new curriculuiH. A fifth 
phase is the actual -writing of the new curriculum. A sixdi step iS sometimes 
reconnnended, and that is tp follow the writing phase vyidi a testing pegod before 
^thc curriculum is officially implemented. Not all of these phases are recom- 
mended by aW curriculum writers, and different labels may be used. 

ITie Language of Explanation and Persuasion 

In curriculum writing several terms arc used to explain or persuade. These 
terms often are used interchangeably and occasionally inappropriately. I refer 
here to such terms as philosophy, ideology, theory, model, scheme, and 
rationale. The following •discussion of these^ concepts is not an attempt to 
establish definitions for these terms, but rather is an attempt to clarify some of 
their more appropriate uses in the field of curriculum. 

Philosophy 

From a dictionary perspective, the term philosophy refers to the study or 
.science of the search for truth and principles underlying^knowlcdge and huma^n 
nature and conduct. Thus, the philosopher is free to study the whole gamut of 
human affairs. It is (^tremcly doubtful that anyone should propose a philosophy 
of curriculum even though the study of philo.sophy of education has been around 
f(5r a long while. Theory and philosophy are often confused bt^'cause a full-blgvvn 
philosophy mgy bo iindqrgirded by related but specific theories. For example, 
philo.sophers arc concerned with epistemolo'gy which, is refcrr^d to as the theory 
of knowledge. John Dewey (1916) stated: "If we are willing to conceive education 
as the process of forming fundamontal dispositions,* intellectual and emotional, 
toward nature and fellow men, philosophy may even be defined as the generdl 
theory of education' (p. 383). If one "acccpts^ Dewey's conclusion, it becomes 
obvious that many theories are possible within die general area of philosophy to 
account fo* the dimensions "of education and,, within the sphere of education, 
. riiere arc possible theories to explain the specific dim£jr:>sions of education such as 
theory of instryctipn, curriculum theory,^ administrative theory, and so fo^th. 
This does not mean,.^h6vvcver, that the processes used by philosophers' may not 
be used in theory development. Theorists must use logic and critical analysis, for 
example, in their theoretical endeavors. .. . 
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Ideology ^ 

Closely reiated to the usage of the word philosophy is the term ideology. In 
generaK ideology refers to a system of.idpas derived from sensation and eoniposed 
of a body of doetrine, myth, aiid symbols of a social movement, institution, 
elass» or large group. Eastman (1967) exemplified the notion of ideology in 
relation to philosophy when he developed the idea that Dewey's edueatioiial 
theory (philosophy) remained in a reasonably stable state, but that it was 
gradually ideologi/.ed by the progressive education movement. In writing abottt 
ideology and the curriculum, Apple (1979) spoke of the hidden curriculum as an 
avenue through which ideological configurations of dominant interests in society 
are tacitly taught to students in schools. 

Theory 

7'he term theory frequently is used mistakenly for such notions as a point of 
view, an attitude, a hypothesis, or an opinion. Theory, however, is a much more 
vigorous concept, "especially in terms of the modes of theory building. In general, 

•theor>' is an e.>iplanation for an identified set of events. Variation in definition of 

.theorv' hhiges on interpretation of the word explanation. 

Two definitions of theory will illustrate sufficiently. Rose (1953) defined 
theory as "arfintegrated body of definitions, assumptions, and general proposi- 
tions covering a given subjt;ct matter froiii which a comprehensive set of specific 
and testable hypotheses can be deduced logically" (p. 52). Kerlinger (1975) 
defined* theory as "a set of interrelated constructs (concepts), definitions, aiid 
propositions that present a systematic view of phenomena by specifying relations 
among variables, with the purpose of explahiing and predicting the phenomena" 
(p. 10). Theor}' may be 'classed into two types: scientific and nonscientific. 
Theories arc developed by the techniques of science, or they arc developed by 
careful use of logic, or both, utilizing fairly stringent rules. Theories are essential 
to the development of knowledge. * . 

.\ great deal of attention has been given in recent years to the idea of 
developing theor\' in the curriculum field. If we translate the spirit of the 
definitions of theory identified in the paragraph above, a curriculum theory may 

* be defined, ^s '**a set of related statements that give meaning to a school's 
curriculum by pointing up the Telatio'nslrips among its elements and by directing 
its devclopnient, its use, and its -evaluation" (Beaucjiarap, 1981, p.^ 60). It is 
interesting to note that, within the total group of curriculum writers who have 
addressed themselves to theory, people can be identified who advocate and use a 
r ior scientific approach to theory as well as people who are committed to a 
more philosophic approach. It is sad to say that>- despite the hundreds of pages 
that have been written on the subject, there appears to be no well-deNeloped 
eurriculum theory. Development of curriculum theory appears to be shackled by 
problems of concept and definition, lack of recognized knowledge in the field, 
arid by the paucity of theory-oriented research. \ 
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Model • ^ - 

Model is a term that is frequently iiscd iutcrchangcaiolv with theory, A 
model is an analogy. The construction of a model is a way of representing given 
phenomena and their relationships, hut the model is not the phenomena. A 
model of an airplane is not tlie airplane.. A set of blueprints is not a building. 
Modtjs may be used to rc^prcsent events and event interactions in a compact and 
illustrative manner. Models are useful tools, and theorists use them extensively: 
Bur a 'modeTiriioFa'lheory, and theorists should use them as mean.s to ends. 

Scheme 

The word scheme is properly used to refer to a systematic plan or program for 
something to be done. The word is not used frequently in curricurum di.sc burse, 
but it does fit certain categories of curriculum proposal. 'I\vo examples will 
illustrate my meaning. Earlier in the chapter, I outlined five phases or steps that 
might be used in the process of complex curriculum planning. Those suggested 
phases arc a scheme for that kind of undertaking. English (1980) proposed 
curriculum mapping as a technique in curriculum development. The procedure, 
involves having teachers note what they have been teaching in terms of concepts, 
skills, and attitudes under a general ^subject heading such as geography or 
mathematics plus die amount of time spent on each sui)jeet. Both of these 

illustrations are schemes or systematic plans for a specific practice. . 

<i • 

Rationale 

A rationale is a reasoned exposition intended to give an underlying or 
rational foundation for some phenomena. Sometimes the. word js used as an 
alternative for theory, but theory is the more complicated of the two conceptual- 
ly. We hear the term used in curriculum, but mosdy in terms of reasons for 
pprfnrrmnfy rfmnTlTTTm4fM4Hm-a£i iiv The rrmstTrcqtirntlv cited rationale in 
curriculum literature is the Tyler rationale (Tyler, 195TJ^ pp, 

Implications for Curriculum Developers 

^ - 

The purpose in discussing the language concepts in the preceding pages is to 
•help potential curriculum planners in the process of ordering their own language 
and behavior as they /.launch and carry out their projects. Where choices in 
language interpretation confront them, curriculum planning groups will simply 
have to make their own choices in meaning or interpretation. Only in diis way 
can communication be facilitated among the members of the planning group. 
But in order ta discuss the coasequences of the foregoing problems in 
communication -for curriculum developers, certain assumptions will have to be 
made. It is assutned that: (1) most curriculum developers will be people who are 
involved in a school or a schooLdistrict, (2) people who intend to plan curricula 
will be concerned principally with responding to the question of what shall be 
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taught in their schools, (3) ciirriciihini developers are serious about their business 
to ihc extent that tlic^ results of tlieir delibcratjons ultimately will become the 
official policy of their board of educiition, ^ 

One can set aside most. of the considerations discussed in this chapter under 
curriculum inputs and substitutes witli thq admonition' that these will be 
considered by the curriculyni planners. One can also set aside the problems 
inherent in theory building because that is not the work of the curriculum 
developer. Some of tiie schemes, rationales, and conceptual systems may, 
however, be of liclp as ad\'ice to curriculum de\'clopcrs on procedural matters. 

Clearly, the. first decision that must be 'made by potential curriculum 
developers is at the administrative level. This is a simple decision for school 
people because they only have to choose between the planning iireha of the 
school district and the individual school. Most will dioose the district in all 
probability. In large urban areas, ^ the region or subdistriet may be the choice. 
The second decision will have to be a choice in conceptual level of curriculum 
dcyclopment^and tlie choice liere is conditioned by the curriculum status within 
the district. J he most sophisticated of the choices is the complete curriculum 
analysis. Thcsc^ two decisions will probably be tentatively readied by leadership 
personnel in the district, but tlie decisions must be tentative until the next cluster 
of decisions is made. . > . 

'The next cluster of decisions consists of the choice of personnel to be 
involved, their organization for work, and their tasks. Most curriculmii writers 
^vho addres's tliCtmsclvcs to the techniques of curriculum planning come plose to 
agreeing that the personnel who perform the tasks of curriculum planning ought 
to be involved in making decisions about what to do, why it should be done, and 
how to do it (See "Loucks and Lieberman, Chapter 10 in this ^'earbook). 
Gcncrall-y, it is perceived that teachers will constitute thq majority of those 
involved,, but it is not generally ifgrecd that all teachers should be involved. 
Decisions about invoK<s,*ment of personnel really are part of the planning for thf 
planhing activitv'. " - 

The procedures or steps to, be followed are really a free choice. Most all of 
the? schemes offered by curriculum writers would be helpful, but curriculum 
developers sliould feel very comfortable if they' develop their own scheme of 
work. . * *- 

Before launching a curriculum development project, it is niost important 
that tidministrativc personnel ensure time and resources foj the proposed project. 
Curriculum literature is n'pt helpful on' this pioint.'The history of ctifriculum 
development projects in schgol districts is thaL4hcy,arc either done piecemeal 
periodically, such as during paid work in summer vacations, or they are carried 
out after school hours without additional compensation for those involved. 
Curriculum. development is important. enough to deserve better consideration. 

hi addition to time, other resources* must be available to tliose" expected to 
do the planning. Curriculum hterature, curriculum plans from other schppj 
districts^ and consultants are arnpng the;possible sourc.es to heeded by 
pl3nners. Serious "curriculum development can be expen^fve for boards of 
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cdueatiQii la undertake; therefore, time and resource consideration's are most 
important at the outset of a project. Furthermore, the magnitude of the project 
should be guided by the resources available. 

Finally, a word should be said about^ the design of the eurriculurti to be 
planned. Basically, the design of most curricula will be subject-centered. 
Curriculum literature contains accounts' or descriptions of proposals for other 
types of design, but in most schools, such proposal^ have had little effect. 
Therefore, it is predictable that the culture content portion of new curricula wiH 
be organized arp.und the recognized school subjects. For help with that 
organization, curriculum developers niay wish to turn to people who specialize 
in the individual school subjects for guidance. 

Withki the organization of the subjects there are three curriculum eoncepts 
that warrant attention by the eurrieuluni developers. Those concepts are: seope, 
^sequence, and articulation. Scope.refcrs to the breadth or total amount of subject 
content that may be planned for any group of students at any grade level or for 
the total school. Sequence is a matter of inteniionally ordering topics or subjects. 
Articulation refcFS to intended relationships among the subjects. Articulation is 
particularly important in a subject-centered design. 

Other concerns ^ibout curriculum design depend upon the desires of the 
planners. It is commonly suggested that a curriculum should contain-a set of 
intended goajs and/or objectives to be followed by the culture content referred to 
in the paragraph above (See also Brandt and Tyler, Chapter 4 in this Yearbook). 
To the extent that the curriculum pla^iijcrs wish to influence the planning for 
instruction, they may wish to include suggested activities for students to perform. 
Curriculum planners may wish to ensure the proper inipl(?mentatiori of their 
curriculum; if so, a set of such 'intentions may be included in the curriculum. 
The same may be said for intentions far evaluation and re-planning. The total 
format decision really rests upon the shoulders of the curriculum developers. It is 
to be their curriculum, and they are the ones wl;io must live with it once the job 
is completed. , \ " 
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Chapter 3 , 

Cuniciiluni 
Content 

Othanel Smithy 



The creation and. storage of information and the' retrieval of it for 
instructing the yjl>ung and for .use in daily life^i.s a persistent, jjji" not a 
unique, aetivi-ty of humankind. While it reaches back to the earliest 
human for^iis, khc activity has become ever more productive with each new 
phase of biological and cultural- evolution. This is an old theme, but recent 
discoveries and spceulations Jn geuetics and physiology and advances in 
electronic technology are creating new insights into the how of accuniulation 
aiid conservation of information. • We now. recognize four epochs, in, this 
^development:' , . 

■ • The emergence of, genetic information; that is, information stored in the 
genetic structure and which directs the infant's^ earliest reactions fo the 
environment, and, for all we know, influences the infant's orientation to the 
world. . , . ' 

• The emergence of extra genetic information, acquired by experience and 
stop:d in the brain. * 

• The creation ofsynibols^ — line and form, writings matheinatical ^ipiation;,. 
musical notation — in which informatibn i.s stored outside the brain, making 
possible the accumtilation of knowledge beyond what can be conserved by 'the,-, 
brain alone. 

• Thcf development of information-storage technology (that is, printing and 
deetrohic memory banks) that not only increases stcfrage eapacfty but accelerates 
the rate of retrieval. ' * 

For aeons, we know not how long, the" residue of human experience was 
stored in the human brain. It was passed on from generation to generation by. 
observation of what others do, imitation of their performance, aiid by word of 
mouth. The accumulation of knowledge was limited to what could be recalled 
and used in daily living or passed on by rituals and legends. Learning wasllargely 
incidental a^d took place at a leisurely pace, differences among individuals as to 

i 'Carl Sagan. The Dragons of Eden (New York; Ballanfiiic, 1977). pp. .21-83, 
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their aeeunuilatcd knowledge being ^largely determined ^by. their range of 
experienee and the eheniistry and .physiology of their' neura) systems. ^ 

As long as non^genetie information was stored olily in tfie human brain, its' 
acquisition was more likely to be through coiicrete experience .and daify 
activities; study a^wc think of it today being nonexistent. When it became 
possible, through writing and Other. forms of symbolic expression, to store 
informahon^ outside of the nervous system, knowledge aeeumulaticJn waSu not 
only accelerated but the amount of information one could apquire in a lifetime 
was multiplied manyfold. Furtjiermorc, those who learned to use the media 
were able to raise their intellectual attainment far beyond the level of those who 
lacked the tools to tap the ^servoirs c^f information. 

. The storage of information jn symbolic .systems not only' accelerated its 
.accumulation but hlso made it possible to devist w^nys of accelerating the rate at 
which one could retrieve ^nd use information, Mass education became feasible. 

Today it has become pos'^ible.to store knowledge in electronic brains, 
furthcf accelerating knowledge acciimulatibn. As accumulation increases by 
leaps and bounds it becomes imperative th'at'wc also discover ways of in^* reusing 
the learning rate. The processes of learning have perhaps not changed in 
thousands of years, but research on teaching and the development of educational 
technology from writing and printing to memory banks is enabling the teaching 
profession to step-up the learning pace. 

Unpacking Infonnation for Learning: Two Classic Views ^ ^ 

One of the persistent problems of pOtlagogv is l}ow to^ unpack stored 
knowledge and to handle itin\such a way as to fSrdJifat^ optinuVnvfcariiing. Tliis 
problem has given rise to a recurring issue: the child versus the curriculum. 'I'he 
classic positions belong to Dewey and to Morrison, In Dewey's view there were 
•two conceptions of information. Thdre was the stored information of human- 
kind, selected elements of which were found in the studies that made Up the 
school program.- Dewey called these the tcache4''s resources or available capital. 
TJiis; information, however, is not content for the learner except potentially. It 
Hecame' content for the learner as it entered info and gave meaning to .some 
purposeful activity in which the learner wa.s engaged."^ Tlui.s, for Qcwey, there 
were not only two conceptions of content but also .two conceptions of curricu- 
lum." First of all, the curriculum consisted of studies at different levels of the 
Jeamcr's development. This curriculum" reprcso^ted fhc**in.structional resources 
of the teacher! Then, there was thecuuiculum of experiences in which the 
student's purposeful activities apprC)^iatcd\ontent and organized it witli the 
residue of past experiences. » 

• These two eurrieulums wete 'not identical. For oue tltingTlthc subject 
matter potentially present for the learner never cntcl-cd in its entirety into tlic 

o 

-John De wcv, Democracy ancL&ucation (New York: Macniillan. 1916). pp. 214-15. 
•Mbid.. p. 2l"6ff. — '-'^^'^ 
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learner's experience. AKvays there was something left over. Vor another thing, 
while some of the content would enter into the learners e,\perience, there Houkl 
be unexpected concomitant^ meanings that emerged in the course of tlio 
activities. ■ . ^ ' 

Morrison, like Dewey, reeogni/Od stored information as instructional 
<;apital. But they differed about how the capital waS acquired by the student, hor 
Dowey, the* way to enter the sfl)rage room was to beconie involved in inquiry 
\yhere capitaVwas used in the seareli'. 'lb Morrison, the entry was through stt?dy^ 
Jby which he meant the use of language and othef symbolic skills io decode and 
assimilate the information."* This required the student to haVe a motive, tools of 
learning, and materials. If students applied themselves and teachers pro\'idcd 
them witjV pro|)er^ instruction — testing, diagnosing, and |aroviding corrective 
instruction; — ^to the point of mastery, the student would learn. Students learned., 
to think as they took on knowledge. The school subject — mathematics, the 
soiences, linguistics, history, and so on — are primarily ways of thinking, and the 
student who thoroughly studies a discipline, say history, tilsp learns to think as a 
historian thinks.'' 

' . Kach of these conceptions of content, and how one appropriates eonteiit, is 
supported by practical experience as well as research, but the whole truth may 
not be the lot of cither. Tlie last word on how to stimulate, sustain, and.guidc the 
learning process is not in. -The plan^j'ibility of each view is dependent partly upon 
the level of schooling. Morrison was concerned primarilv with secondary 
education, defined as that^which follows niastery of the fundanfcntal tools of 
learning. His approach thus enjoys favor at' the secondary ievel. While Dewey's 
-emphasis on learning through doing and experieiicing has made liis approach 
more acceptable in the elementary .schools. However, neither ^;ivcs 'much 
consideration to the dimensions of information selected for curriculum con- 
tent — its forms, structure, biases, and utrlit>' — and hence. they neglect what the 
teacher needs to know about the content of instruction. 

How the Teacher's Knowledge of Content is Different 

Most analyses 6f teaching reduce it to student-teacher interaction. In some 

classroom situations this description is adequate. Whe^i' a teacher tries to 

influence a student s conduct the relationship approximates a pcrson-to-pers(jn 

interaction, son)c\vhat as in animal play. There may be little information 

involved. Tlie tliachcr may simply suggest a substitute behavioh, ignore the 

conduct, have the student face up to the reality of what he is doing, ox simply tell 

the stfldent to desist. These arc cases of person-to-p(?rson interaction where 

content is •nlniost at the vanishing point. But in all instruction information is 

central. The teacher and the student interact in antl through tlie content. 
* 

■ a 

^ilc-nrv C, Morrison. Tfie Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Sch(H)l (Chicago; University of 
Chicago Prks. 19">li. pp. 2I8ff. . 

Mbid. p. . ^ 
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'l \\c tcticlicr\ kiU)\vlc(lgc ol the content of instrnction is, or onght to he. ' 
different from that oft jth.ers. The learning's student? acquire from science, 
niatheniaties. or any other subject are not hkely to. he used directly in their 
occupational activitic;s. Kngineer.s who study* history or English will not likely use 
what they learn in the direct pursuit of professional work. While they may use 
physics and nujthcniatics directly, theV are concerned wit4i its application to 
particular probleros .rather than to its induction into the'^cxperience of another 
individual. Thb same thinjg can be said of students who pursue subjects for the 
purpose of general education, hi short, the knowledge gained in undergraduate 
courses is seldom a specific means to a particular end. To teachers, however, 
content is the lifcblood of their . occupation, for where there is no knowledge'to he 
taught there is littl^* to b^' learned. To teach is not only to know -the content, but 
also to analyze it. to take it apart and pij^t it together iti ne\v rehrtionships. to 
understand and analyze its t\'pes. structure, utility, biases, aiul the pitfalls the 
learner is likely to enc4)Unter in the course of learning. ^ 

Content a.s Concepts 

Cenerally students ac(|uire the content of courses with little or no 
recognition of the different types of knowkdgc or of their structure. While this is. 
a distinct lo,ss to general students, for the student of pedagogy it ci|n be critical. 
Teachers wlio acquire information from academic courses w ithout recogni/iiig 
and understanding ,the different forms of knowledge are handicapped in the 
delivery of instruction, for the fomis of knowledge — concepts. eau.ses, effecls, 
proeedures.\-alucs. rules, aiid facts — are precisely the objects f)f in.strueti on and 
each form requires its own mode of teaching. 

leachers. who teach diese forms of knowledge •effectively, know the 
'element^^of each form and how they are related and uses of tRc forms in various 
situahons. Consider concept, as a form of knowledge: What is it? What are its 
elements? How r?v|t taught? We do not seg our world as a w hole; we di\ ide it into 
groups. .Waiving the. question of whether grouping is attributable to innate 
mental istructures or to experience, we do distinguish one thing from another and^ 
as we note' diffcrcfices we also note likenesses. Out of this (liscriminatory 
behavior we group the objects of our environment. Psychologically speaking, 
these groups or sets are concepts, cognitive baskets into which we put things that 
belong together aittl exclude those tilings that do not belong with them. 

When concepts are rendered verbally they arc definitions, hi its classic form 
a definition designates a class (group or set) and the chaiacteristics by which 
instances of .the cla.ss cafvbc idcntifieu. The nature of these characteri.stics will 
vary from one dcfiitition io another, depending upon how the teacher handles 
the definition. Sornetinies the characteristics arc simply qualities or attributes; in 
other' cases the>' are' what the set of objects are used for or tvhat they dq. 
Sometimes, especially in scientific studies, they' are couched in operational 
terms, stated as ratios, and so on. JL^. 

In the final analysis, we interpret our world with concepts. If we see 
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uonicthiiig piuzling or disturbing. \vc iindcrstaiid it if we can identify it iis oiie-of 
q kind, as bclongiiig in one of* our eognitive baskets. lu.rtherniore, eoneepts are 
the building blocks of our thought. W^ith them \ye construct arguments, la^s, 
rul«;s, or whatever. Definitions, expressions oF concepts, are therefore fundamen- 
tal tlqmcnts of.contcnt;-' , ^ 

Teachers ^rc concerned with how eoneepts, oither abshact or e;)nerete. can 
be taught cffeclively. Psychologists tell us that llie, wrw:t() teach a concept is to 
give a rule for dee Wing whether or not a given soinl'thin]^ belongs in the 
cognitive basket. VVe ean teach Ihe concept by helping the- student le;\rn to use ' 
tlie rule in deciding whether this thing or that belongs in the syt This ean be 
done by giving positive and ncgativc*=^nstanccs. or by asking students to give such 
instances until tfie student has ihastered the concept; that is to say. ean apply tlu; 
rule accurately to ease after case. ' \ 

This is a simple formula and for many concepts is doubtlesslv effeeti\'e; 
However/its usefulness is limitc»d and no successful teacher adheres to it from 
concept to concept. It is of course true lhat when students have inastered a 
concept they are able to tell whether a particular thing is que of a kind or not. But 
there is, more to Teaming a concept than simply knowing the necessary 
characteristics. So, how is a concept ta&gjit? It is done in a number of waysr'vin 
addition to giving characteristics of the set and instances and uoninstanees, we 
also, do the follo>ving: 

— dikuss the function of the set 

— identify a condition that produces or eauses the set 

— di.scu.ss the way in which the set grows, develops, changes 

— discuss some procedure involving sc^ 

— -note alfgrnativ c wm'S in which the name of the set may be used 

— note the difference between one use or meaning of the name for the set 
and some other use or meaning it may have 

— 4aote the way the scf compares with a similar but differeu't set. 

The foregoing represent sbmp of the kinds of information diat'from time to 
time are used in the tciiehing of concepts. 



Meta-Content and Concepts ' 

• * ^ * 

W^hile students learn a vast number of concepts in \ arious disciplines and 
from reading and daily expcrienee, it is equally important that tliey learn not just 
specific concepts but atso what a concept is." This means, among othei* things, 
tliat they be taught, that a concept is a set, that ;j,set has necessary charaettristics 
by which to decide whether something is a member of it, that a set has a name, 
and that the name is not the concept any more than a person's name is the 
person. ■ ■ ' 

^B. Otlwncl Smitli and others. A Study of the Strategies of Teaching (Urbaiui: Bureau of 
Educational Research. UnivcrsiK' of Illinois, 1967). pp. 58-95. 

"Harr\ S Broudy and others. Democracy and Excellence in American Secondary Educati{m 
{Huntington, N.V.: Krieger. 1978). pp. 121-n8. ' . 
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To know what a concept is iirpart is to be able to (Irstfngiiisli a coucepf from 
other forms ^Fknowledge. Concepts, are often 'mistaken for facts. Consider, for 
exaniplftl the following statements: \ . 
* I. Ilamia was instrumented in getting McKinlcy elected governor of jOliio* 

2.' An adverb i^a word, that modifies verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and 
prepositions. 

At first glance each of tjigsc statemeiits appears to be factual, but on further 
observation it can be seen tliat the fust statement is quite different from the 
second. It h like the statement: Dogs bark at cats, '['hat dogs act that way can be 
•confirmed by observation; so, in a sense, can Hanna's activities in coimcctioii 
' with the election of McKinlcy. W e can ernifirni them by examining the records, 
Tiie second stutcnicuj simply says that an adverb is the same tiling as a word that ^ 
modifies verbs'. ;^djlrt:ti\'es. other adverbs, and prepositions; that is to say. 
wherever the expression '"a word that modifies verbs. a(ljccti\'es. other ach crbs, 
and prepositions" appears, the word "adv erb" can be .substituted without loss oP> 
mcannij^. Definitions are thus tautologies whereas .statements of fact tell us 
something about the world of our senses. 

V\ hen we do not understand die difference between fact and definition, we 
easily tmiible into the pitfiill of arguing about worcls. This can happen in the 
classroom no less than in professional discu.ssions. It should be noted, however, 
that there are standard iLses of terms and that we use words as we please at the' risk 
of being misunderstood or of confusing participants in discu.ssion. 

Causes as Content 

o 

.Another type of knowledge teachers are eoneenied with is cause-effect. W'c 
constantly use such expression^ as "results in." '*eontribute.<*to," "determines," 
"leads to." "produces," and "is responsibk* for." Iliese arc synonyms for 
"cause." Canse-effecl relationships are often difficult to identify and unravel. 
, Ordinarily cau.sal content is introduced when an event is to be explained or 
accounted for. In some cases, the teacher may begin with a description oT aii 
effect and then guide sfudents in an exploration of its cau.se or causes. In other 
cases, the point of departure may be a caiusc followed by an effort to identify its 
effect. In the cau.se-effcct relationship, however. Hie most significant clement for 
consideration is the evidence that a cause results in a particular effect or that a 
gi\en effect is attributable to a' particular cause or causes. ' 

To deal with causal^ relafionslups recjuircs, among other Hiiwgs. that th^ 
teacher understand Hie different kinds of causal relations. There are at least four, 
as folloNVs'': 

— the relationship in which x is neces.sary and sufficient to produce y. 
tAample: the polio virus is necessary aiid sufficient for air individual to become 
.ill with poHo: without the virus, polio will not occur/ and nothing else is 
necessary for the disease to occur. 



''Sniith and others. .A Study of the Stratv^ics. pp. 96-124. 
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'( ^^^"rclationsjiij) in wintli .v Js* ncccssan- to produce y. K\anrplc: un 
individual will not Icaru to judge weights if there .is nc) feedhack; feedl)aekj||^ 
necessary for .an individual to le^rn to judge weights hut it is not suffieient. In 
addition, the individual inust have experience in lifting weights'^)f varying 
niagnitu<lcs .under specified eoiiditions. * ' ... 

—a relationship in*\Vhich x is sufficient to produce y. Kxani|i[e: when cost of 
* labor increases, the price of what is produced r^ses. Icabor cost is sufficient to 
bring.about price increase, but increase can occur even when labor costs do noT"" 
rise. ^In other words, rise in labor costs is not necessary for price, increases. 

• — a rejationship in^liicli .v contributes to the production of y. Kxaniple: 
competition among nations for natural resources helps to induce war. but such 
' ^ coni'pctition" is neither necessnry nor sufficient to bring it alTi)l|t. 
^ 1-hefc is now little opportunity in ptogran>f\)f pedagogical preparation for 

teachers to team these various relationships, to sa.'^nothing of learning them in 
situations wlTcrc they can Ikivc expOrience analyziiig evidence, for and against 
causal claims. l*or this reason, analysis of causal relationships is too often 
iioglt'cted not only in social sciences but also in the more qiiantitative drsciplines 
. such as physics and chemistry. , ^ . 

Moreover, riic mere teaching of causal relationships is insufficient. J lie 
«^ stujent must also' learn the cjiffcrent types of causal relationships, tliaf causal 
relations are always empirical, and- that beliefs, feelings, private experience, and 
appeals to ^o-ca^tud occ^ilt events do not constitute evidence. 
* U is an anomaly that nt'^'^a cullure where rigorous logic imd precise 

procedures have pushed back the frontiers of knowledge about ourselves, about 
elementar\^ particles, about the nature of the cosmos and its beginning, aboiit the 
origins of life and homo sapiens that we arc witnessing the rise and growth of all . 
sorts of exults, superstitions, and fears. Could it be that the human brain is 
overcome by the mind-blowing concepts of time, space, velocity, and the density 
and relativity of events that daily float before our eyes on the .screen? Or could" it 
be. that we have not yet learned how to build mental structures to support them? 
Or. maybe we have not learned to think like scientists about ourselves and the 
wodd out there. 



Values as Content 

'Hie final type of X'ontent consists of value knowledge. This type of 
knowledge is often confused with attitudes. To have an attitude is to be for .or 
against somethine — an event, object.' or whatever. \'aluc knowledge is a 
particular kind of concept, a qpnccpt wliose instances ;ire deterniined hy 
preferential criteria -which arc usually vagiiely recognized, if at all. and typically 
controversial. , 

X'aluc knowledge consists of some set of objects that are rated by criteria. To 
value something is to rate it, When we sa\' that an orange, for exam|)le. is good 
we hav e implicitly rated it by some criteria. If we are asked \vh\- we .say it is good, 
our reply might be that it is juicy, seedless, and sweet. We might add that it ships 
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well and thiit the peeling's texture and eolQr arc attractive. !n diis ease there is aii 
objeet to-be evaluated; namely, an orange, hi addition there is a value word — 
"good" — and a set of criteria by which the orange *i^ judged to he good. Wliptlier 
the evaluation is about such' things as conduct, beaut)-, truth, or wliate\er ' 
evaluation will consist of rating something by criteria, recognized or not.'' 

• Contr«^)versies about niatters of value may arise from a number of sources. . 
There may bedisagreehient about wh01}^'f the obfcct hus the particular qualities 
ascribed to it by the criteria. The disagreement is then about facts. Contro\ersy 
may also arise from disagreement about criteria, hi this eventp the differences 
among individuals abOut the worth of the object may be more difficult to resolve.^^ 
!n*a history class, the question aro.sc as to whether or not John Quiney Adams 
was a strong president. Some students maintained that he was strong while others . 
held the contrary view. A.s the discussion proceeded it became evident that there 
were differences about criteria. The teacher was quick 'to see this and made the. 
following observation: 

You know, there is a difference in the definitions of terms here, don't you?. Vou 
define 'strong presidents* as self-willed andiisiuilly defiant, but Jack has defined%as the 
president is strong in his nbftity to get his own program across-. 

Now. these critexja— '"self-willed and defiant'^awd "ability to get his owu 
prograni across" — can be analyzed and di.scus.sed and if" agreement can \yc 
reached about them, consensus can be obtained as to the rating of Adams as 
president. Otherwise, there will be different ratings. 

The handling of value knowledge? is difficult and the operations far more 
complex than this brief analysis suggests. Suffice it to sa\' that Naffic knowledge 
extends into and through all school subjects and into a neglected area of 
education — moral conduct. 

Content in Relation to Goals and Objectives 

In curriculum development it is important not only to understand the 
nature of content but also to consider its relation to educational goals. It is 
sometimes claimed that there is a* direct connection between content and the 
goals of- the school. But thfs is not necessarily so. and in many cases the 
connection between content and goals is very tenuous and indirect if it exists at 
all. Consider, rfor example, these goals. To develop 

1. Good character and self-respect 

2. Keeling.s of self- worth and pride in one s work 

3. Coodtcitizens * ' ' 
* 4. Good family members. • 

As we .survey the content of the curriculum, it is ijideed difficult, if not 
impossible, to identify the content whose ma.stery would result in any of the 



'Luircncc Iv. Mdcalf. lcI.. Values Eduaitiou. '^\s\ Vciirb(K»k of the N-ilnmal (Council for tlic 
Social Studies. (VWisliintjton. \y.C.: N'CSS I9'*l). pasawi. ' 
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forc^om^ ijoiils H\ inciiis of facts, dctliiitioiis, principles,, .and values, we 
comprehend our ciniroiinicnt. solve jofohlcms,- and tlir()n^li sviitlicsi.s and 
insight contribute to tlie'advaiicciiiciit of know lcdtje. riie\\enal)le us icr create 
new technologies, iijorcase work cflFicieiiev, and facilitate the niaiKigenient and 
direction of coiiiplex social instituticiiis. But such know ledge does not make 
better numiage companions, better citi/cns, more humane, more self-respect- 
ing, or ujorc likable, ni) matter how well it is niastered. hi short, the connection 
between curriculum content and these*' ^oals is indirect and tenuous at best. 

Not so iiistructioiial objeeti\ es. riicse arc derived from the content and how 
it is handfed cognitively. as wlieirit is memorized, conipreliended. interpreted, 
applied, aiialy/.ed. and synthesixed. If properly formulated, thest. objectives tell 
us w hat the student is expected to learn and the sort of behavior that w ill be taken 
as iiidicatow of learning. But dependal)ilit> of inferences we iiiakcvabout the 
future bellaVio^^ of the individual in relation to other individuals, or indeed w hat 
Jic; or sill.* will-do with the knowledge tJius gained, is at best ujiccrtain. hi fact, if 
teaelier^ werejiot only to teach the content but also to control die use in'mit^of- 
sehool.life'bf what their students learn; Hicy would thereby bd'omC^managers of 
human beliAvior. a role which no society is likely to tolerate. ' 

Granted that tl^v- intangibles referred to above are important and that the 
school is mandated to iiiflueiice the .character Of. its students, the (juestion 
naturally ari.ses as to how and uiidcf what conditions such influence is exercised. 
If it does not conie about through thcrstydy of facts, definitions., principles, and 
"value concepts, how docs it occur? Tl'ie'^aiiswer to diis question is by no means 
certain. We do not know just how much effect the school has in these regards nor 
how such effects are crealcd.. On conceptual grounds, it \\'ou]d appear that these 
intangibles xirc induced partly^by the schools informal environment, partly by 
the classroom atrnosphere. and partly by -the behavior-of the teacher and the 
student s peers. The schpol's influence is broader than instruction in the content 
of the curriculum.**' It is well to point out, however, that while we honor the 
goals of education, the aticntion given to them in formal curriculum planning 
a id in the conduct orinstruGtiou i.s more veH)al than real, t 

VVIiat the teaclier knows, op should know, abqUt the content of instruction 
is different frohi tJ'iat of laypersons no matter how wc^ll educated' tlicy may be. 
The teaelier^should knpw the different ways of .sequencing content, hgw to judge 
its difficulty, how to relate it to the experience of learners, how to a.s.sess its utility, 
how to take it apact and put it back together in new* rclatioii.ships. and how to 
rccogni/c and analyze its different forms. '■ 

Although there is little cmpiriciil; evidence to support the view that the 
teacher s understanding of the various fonns of knowicdge and how to handle 
them makes a diffci'en.cc in student learning, there, arc good reasons t() look 
forwardToTairiniprovcnicnt in the rate of learning with an increase in the ability 
of teachers to handle f<:)rms of knowledge. To say the least, the contribution of 

'"B. Othiincl Smith and Donald S. Orloskv. Soacilization and Scfiooltnt; iBlo(innnt;t<)n: Plii^ 
Delta Kappa. 19" V. pp^ .* 
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ciirriciiliiin pracfilioiicrs and scholars to thq cfFcctiveiicss of instruction may be 
' related directly to exploring the forms of curriculum, content in both research 
and pfS'ctice. 

. ■ •• ■ ■ ^ • ■■ 

' » ' • 
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Whether planning forgone classroom or many, :urriculum developers 
must have a clear idea of \vh^t they expect students to learn. 
Establishing goals is . an important and necessary step because there arc 
piany desirable things students could Fearn — more than schools have time to 
teach them — so schools should spend valuable instrjuctj'onal time, only on high 
priprity learnings. 

Another reason for clarifying goals is that schools must be able to resist 
pressures from various sources. Some of the things schools are asked to teach are 
untrue, would hinder students' development, or would hc|p make them narrow, 
bigoted persons. Some woufd focus students' leaning so, narrowly it would 
reduce, ratlier than increase, their life options. 

Fonns of Goals and Objectives 

Statements of intent appear in different foriyis, and words such as goak, 
objectives, aims, ends, outcomes, and purposes are often used interchangeably. 
Some people find it useljul to think of goals as Jong-term aims to be achieved 
eventually and objectives as specific learning students are to acquire as a rcs.ult of 
current instruction. 

Planners in the Portland, Oregon, area schools say these distinctions arc not 
clear enough to meet organizational planning /requirements. They use "goal" to 
mean any desired outcome of a program^ regardless of its specificity, and 
''objective'* only in connection \v|th program change objectives, which are 
defined as statements of intent to change program elements in specified ways. 
Doherty and Peters (1981) say this distinction avoids confusion and is consistent 
with the philosophy of "management by objectives/' 

. They refer to three types of goals: instructional, support^ and management. 
Educational goals are defined as learnings to be acquired; support goals as 
services to be rendered; and management goals as functions of management, 
such as planning, operating, and evaluating. Such a goal .structure permits 
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evaluation- to focus on intusurcs of Icnrniug acquired (eciucati(yiial outcomes); 
measures of quaiitih" and quality of service delivery (support outcomes), and 
measures of qualit\' anH effectiveness of management function's (management 
outcomes). • * » 

^ The Tri-County Goal Development Projcct/which lias published 14 
volumes containing over 25,000, goal statemcHits.' is eonceni(xl only with 
educaiional goats. For these collections, the following distinction* arc made 
within the general category pf *'goals*': ^ ' 

System level goals (set for the school district by the board of education) 
Program level goals (set by curriculum personnel in each subject field) 
Course level goals (set by groups of teachers for each subject or unit of 
instructioo) " * . 

Instructional level goals (set by individual teachers for daily planning) 
lixaniplcs of thx^i^tconie hierarchy are. shown in Figure 1, 
What distinguishes this system of terminology from others is its recognition- 
that a Jearning outcome has the same essential character at all levels of piamiing 
(liencc the appropriateness of a single term, goal, to describe it); and that the 
level of 'generality used to represent learning varies witlillie planning re(|uire- 
ments at each level of school orgatii/.atioii. The degree^of generality chosen for 
planwing at each level is, of course, a matter of -judgment; there is no "correct" 
level but oidy a sense of appropriateness to purpose. 

Teachers, curriculum speciaHsts, and university consultants who write and 
review course goals use the following guidelines (Dolicrtv and Peters. 1980, pp. 
26-27): 

1. Is the stated educational outcome potentially significant? 

2. Does the goal begir» witli '*Tlie student knows . . itit is a knowledge 
goal and "The student is able to . . . if it is a process goal? 



Figure i : Ej^^>irrijples of Goals at Each Level of Planning 

System Goal: The student knows and is able to apply basic scientific 

^ and technological processes. 
Program ,Goal: The student is able to use the conventional language, 

instruments, and operations of sciehce. 
Course Goal: The student is able to classify orga^nishs according to 
their conventional taxonomic catei)ories. 
Instructional Goal: The student is able to correctly classify cuttings from 
the following trees as needleleaf, hemlock, pine, 
spruce, fir, larch, cypress, redwood, and cedar. 



'A\ailal)lc from Commcrcial-I'.tlucaHoual Distributing Service. P.O. Bon 4~^)l. Portland. OR- 
<r2()S. 
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3. 'Is ihc goal sliilcd in language that is siifficicMJtly clear, concise, and 
appropriate? (Can it be stated in simpler language and/or fewer words?) 

4. Can learning (experiences be thought of Hliat would lead to the goaPs 
achieverpent? \ 

5. Do currieular options exist for the goal's achievement? fNlcthodology 
should not be, a part of the learning outcome statement.) " 

• — 6r-'Does-the-goal clearly contribute to'tiK' attainment of one or njore of the 
program goals in its subject area? 

■7. Can the goal be identified with 'the approximate level of Student, 
development? 

^8. Can criteria for evaluating the goal be identified? 

Curriculum developers 'need to decide the types and definitions of goals 
most useful to them and to users of their materials. Some authors ad\*isc avoiding^ 
vaguqness by using liighiy specific language.^ Mager (1962) and other writers^ 
insist that words dehtfting observable behaviors, such .as "construct" and 
"identify*' should be uJied in place of words like "understand" and "appreciate." 
Others reject this approach, claiming that behavioral objectives "are in no way 
adequate for conceptualizing most of our most cherished educational aspira- 
tions'' (Eisner, 1979, p. 101). Unfortunately this dispute has developed into a 
debate about behavioral objectives rather than dialogue over tlie kinds of ' 
^behav.ior appropriate for a humane^ and civilized person. 

The debate is partly semantic and partly. conceptual. To some persons the 
%vord ".behavior" carries the meaning of an observable act, like the movement of • 
the fingers in typing. To them, behavioral objectives refer only to overt behavior. 
Others use the term "behavior" to emphasize the active nature of the learner. 
They ^vant to emphasize tlfl(|rfearners are not pa.ssive receptacles but living, 
' reasoning persons, hi this sense behavior refers to all kinds of human reactions. 

For example, a detailed set of "behavioral goals" was prepared by French 
and associates (1957). Organized under the rnatbr headings of "self-realization," 
"facc-to-faee rclatioiiships," and "membership in large organizations," Behavior- 
al Goals of General Education in High School includes aims ;?uch ys "Shows . 
growing ability to appreciate and apply good standards of performance aiid 
artistic principles." The.se are expanded by illustrative beha\iors such 35 
"Appreciates good wo Jjnanship and design in commercial products." 

The other aspect of the debate over behavioral objectives arises from 
focusing on limited kinds of learnirig, such as training factory workers to perform 
specific tasks. The term "conditioning" is commonly used for the learning of 
behaviors'initiated by clear stimuli and calling for automatic, fixed 'responses. 
Most driving behavior, for exarnple, consists of conditioned responses to traffic 
lights, to the approach of other cars and pedestrians, and to the sen.sations a 
driver receives from the car's movements. Conditioning is a nece.ssary and 
' important type of learning, 

e 

^Collections of "measurable objectives" mav be purchased from Instructional Objectives 
Exchange. Box'24095-M. Los Angeies; CA 90024-0095.'« 
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In sqinc situations, tlioiigli, iu\ automatic response is inappropriate. A' more 
complex model of learning compatible with development of responsible persons 
in a changing society conceives of the learner as actively seeking meaning* This 
implies understanding and conscious pursuit of one*s goals. The rewards of such 
learning include the satisfaction of coping with. problems successfully. 

Planning curriculum for self-directed learning requires goals that are not 
. directly obser\'able: ways of thinking, understanding of concepts and principles, 
broadening and deepening of interests, changing* of attitudes/ de'vefoping 
satisfying emotional responses to 'aesthetic experiences/ and the Hke. 

Even t^ese goals, however, should use terms' with clearly defined meanings. 
Saying thatu sftident should "understand the concept of freedom" is.far*too broad 
and ambiguous, both because Jhc meaning of the term ""concept" is Tiot 
sufficiently agreed on among ediicators, and because concept words such as 
"freedom" have too great a range of possible informational loadings to ensure 
'similar interpretation from teacher to teacher. If used^at all, 'such a statement 
would be at the program level, and would require increasingly specific 
elaboration at the course and lesson plan levels. * 

Some educators find it useful to refer to a particular type of goal as a 
Competency. U.sed in the earlV 1970s in connection with Oregon's effort fX) 
relate high school instruetioH to daily lifc°COregon State Board, 1972), thejerm 
"minimum competency" has become identified with state and district testing 
programs designed to ensure that students have a minimum level of basic skills 
before being prompted or graduated. Spady (1978) and other ad\^ocatcs of 
perfbrmanoe-based educatiop point out that competency involves more than 
"capacities" such as the ability to read and calculate: it should refer to application 
of school-leamed skills in situations outside of school. 

One definition of competency is the ability to perform a set of related tasks 
with a high degree of skill. The concept is especially useful in vocational 
education, where a particular competency can be broken down through task 
analysis into its component skills so that teachers and curriculum planners have 
both a broad statement of expected performance and an array of skills specific 
enough to be taught and measured (Chalupsky and others, 1^81). 

Considerations in Choosing Coals 

* Educational goals should reflect three important factors: the nature of 
orgariiiied knowledge, the nature of society, and the nature of learners (Tyler, 
1949). An obvious sourct is the nature oforganii^ed fields of study. Schools teach 
music, chemistry, an^ algebra because these fields have been developed through 
centuries of painstaking inquiry. Each academic discipline has its own concepts, 
principles, -and processes. It would be unthinkable to neglect passing on to future 
generations this priceless heritage and these tools for continued learning. 

Another factor affecting school goals is the nature of society. For example, 
the goals of education in the United States are quite different from those in the 
Soviet Union. *ln the United States we 'stress individuality, competition,* 
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creativity. aiKl*frc<;(loni to choose govcrmiiciit officials. Soviet schools teach 
loyalt\' to the state and subordination of one's individuahty to the welfare of the 
collective. One result is thattnost American. schools offer a great many elcctives, 

' while the curriculum in Soviet schools consists mostly of required subjects. For 
example, all students iti the U.S.S.R. must study advanced mathematics and 

^science to serve their technologically advanced nation (Wirszup, 198U. 

U.S. schools have assumed, explicitly or implicitly, niiyiy goirfs" related to 
cne nature of society. Kor example^ schools offer drug education, sex education, 
driver education, and other programs because of concerns about the values and 
behavior of youth and adults. Schools teach visual literacy because of the 
influenci! of t^'levision, consumer education because our economic system offers" 
so many choices, and energy education because of the shortage of natural 
resources. 

, A goal statement by Ehrenberg and Ehrenberg (1978) specifically recog- 
' nizes the expectations of society.' Their model for curriculum development 
begins with a statement of "ends sought": **lt is intended that as a result of 
participating in the K-12 educational program students will consistently and, 
effectively take intelligent, ethical action: (1) to accomplish the tasks society 
legitimately expects of all its members, ^md (2) to establish and pursue 
worthwhile goals of their own choosing." 

The curriculum development process Outlined by the Ehreubcrgs involves 
preparing a complete rationale for the ends-sought statt^ment and then defining, 
fof example, areas of societal expectations. The work of the curriculum 
developer consists of defining a framework of **criterion tasks," all derived either 
from expectations of societ\' or necessary to pursue individual goals. These tasks, 
at various levels of pupil development, "become the focus of day-to-day 
instruction, hi this way, all curriculum is directly related to school system goals, 

A third consideration in choosing goals, sometimes ovcHook^ed, is the 
nature of learners. For example, because Lawrence Kohlberg (1980) has found 
that children pass througli a series of stages in their moral development, he 
believes schools should adopt the goal of raising students' levels of moral 
reasoning. Sternberg (1981) 'and other "information processing" p.syciiologists 
' believe that intelligence is, partly at least, a set of strategies and skills that can be 
learned. Their research suggests, according to Sternberg, that schoolsccan and 
should set a goal of improving students* intellectual perforniance. 

Recognizing that students often have little interest in knowledge for its own 
sake or in* adult applications of that knowledge, sohie educators believe goals 
should not only be based on what we know about students, but shoiil4 come 
from students themselves. Manv' alternative schools' emphasize this .source of 
j;oals more than conventional schools typically do (Raywid, 1981), 

While knowledge, society, and learners arc all legitimate; considerations, 
the tltrce are sometimes in conflict. For example^ many of the products of the 
curriculum reform movement of the 1960s had goals based almost exclusively on 
the nature of knowledge. The emphasis of curriculum developers was' on the 
"structure of the disciplines" (Bruner, 1960). Coals of some curriculums failed to 
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fully reflect the nature of sOeiet)' and students, ,so teachers either refused to use 
*lhem or gave up after tr>'ing them for a year or two (Stake and Easley, 1978). 

In the 1970s educators and the general pubhc reacted against this disciph^nc' 
centered eniph'asis^by'stressing practical* activities drawn from daily life. Schools 
were urged to teach students how to balance a checkbook, how to drhoosC 
eepnoinical purchases, how tor^eomplctc-iV^jnfb applicatiqn, and liow to ^cad a 
traffic ticket. Career education enthusiasts, not^contciit with the reasonable idea 
that education should help prepare students for satisfying careers, claimed that 
all education should be career-related in some way. ; 

Conflicts, of this sort between the acadeniie and the practical are pcrs'^istent 
and unavoidable, but curriculum developers err if they emphasize only one 
source of goals and ignore the others. If noncducators are preoccupied with only 
one fiictor, educational leaders ha\e a responsibility to stress the importance of* 
the others and to insist on balance. ' I 

Scope of the School's Responsibility j 

Tjjiere have been many attempts to define the general aims of schools! and 
school programs, including ^the well-known. Cardinal Principles listed by a 
national commission in 1918. The seven goals in that report — health," fu,nda- 
mental processes, worthy home mcnibership, vocation, civic education, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character — enconlpass nearly every aspect of hulman 
existence, and most goal statements written since that time have bceti equally 
comprehensive. 

Some authors contend that schools arc mistaken to assume such broad 
aims. Martin (1980) argued that intelleettial development and^citizcrtship are the 
only goals for which schools should have primary responsibility and that o^er 
institutions sRould be mainly responsible Tor s.uch goals as worthy hdihc 
membership. He proposcM:l that schools undertake a new role of coordinating 
educational efforts of all commi|nity agencies. 

' Paul (1982) reported that in three different communities large ni^ibers of 
teachers, students, and parents agreed on a limited set of goals confined mostly to 
basic skills. Paul contended that schools pften confuse the issue when involving 
"citizens in setting goals because they ask what students should learn rather than 
what schools should teach. Goal sur\'eys conducted by her organization showed, 
she said, that adults want young people to develop many qualities for which they 
do not expect schools to be responsible. 

Undeniably, the aims and activities of U.S. schools are multiple ifnd 
diverse, they not only teach toothbrushing, crafts, religion, care of animals, 
advertising,, cooking, automobile repair, philosophy, hunting, and ehe.ss; they , 
al.^o provide health and* food services to children, conduct parent education 
classes, and offer a'variety of programs for the elderly." Periodic review of these 
obligations is clearly hv order. However, in trying to delimit their niission .schools 
must not minimize concern for qualities that, though hard to define and 
develop, .distinguish educatedopersons from, the less educated. 
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A carefully refined sUitenient bf goals of seliooliiig in the lliiiited Sta^.e.^ was 
developed by Coodlad M979) and'his colleagues in eounection with tliei^ Study 
of Schooling.' Deliberately derived frojii- an analysis of In* ml reds of goal 
statements adopted by school distiicts and state dcpartnients of education so as to 
•reflcpt accurately the currently declared aims of American education* tlic list 
comprises 65 goals in 12 categories^ including "intellectual development/' "self- 
coilcept,'' and "moral and ethical' character." 

An equally, broad .set of goals ased in Pennsylvahia's Educational Quality 
Assessment, which includes questions intended to measure such elusive ainis as 
"understanding others'* and "sclf-cstccm. " School districts must mve the tests at 
least once every five years as part of a plan to make schools accountable for the 12 
state-adopted goakJSciverlirig, 1980). An adaptation of the Pennsylvania gouls* 
was used by t^ii^, ASCD Connnittee on Research and Theory (1980) in 
coijncction with tl?cir plan for Measwringand Attdimng.the Coals of Education. 

In many ca.scs schools contribute modestly or not at all "to helping students 
-bt:a)mc loving parents and considerate neighbors. In qther cascii, school 
experiences may have lasting effects on values, attitudes, and behavior. Wc 
believe school goals should include such aims as "interpersonal relations" and 
"autonomy," as well as "intellectual development" and "basic skills" (Goodlad, 
1979), although the goal statement should specifically recognize that most goals 
are not the exclusive domain of schools but arc a shared^ responsibility with other 
institutions. ' ^ * 



Establishing Local Coals 

It is usually helpful to begin identification of goals by listing all the 
promising possibilities from various sources. Consider contemporary society. 
What things couid'oncs students learn that would help them meet current* 
demands and take advantage of future opportunities? General data about modern 
society may be found in studies of economic, political, and social conditions. 
Dafa directly relevant to the lives of one's students will usually require local 
studies, which can -he made by older students, parents, aiid other local people. 

Consider the background of the students: their prcvion^^ experiences, things 
they have aiready learned, their interests^and needs; that is, the gaps behveen 
desired ways of thinking, feeling, and acting and their present ways. This 
information should be specific to one's own students, although generalized 
studies of the doVelopmcnt of children and youth iii our culture will suggest what 
to look for. 

Consider the potential of the various subject fields. What things could one's 
students learn about their woHd and ihemselves from the sciences, history, 
literature, and^k) on? What can mathematics provide as a resoufcc for their lives? 
Visual, arts? Music? Each new generation is likely to find new possibilities in'; 
these growing fields of knowledge and human expression. 

In the effort to identify possible goals-don't be unduly concerned about the 
form in which you state these "things to be learned." For example; you may find 
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a possibility in "Iciirn new ways of expressing emotions throngli various 
experiences provided in literature/* and another in "understanding liow animal 
ecologies arc disturbed hnd the consc(|uences of the disturbanee.*' These are in 
different forms and Lit different levels of gcnerahty, but at this stage the purpose is 
only to consider carefully all the promising possibilities. Later on, those selected 
as most important and nppropriiite for one's sludents ciU\ be refined and restated 
in common form so as to guide eurrieuluin developers' in designing learning 
experiences. At that point, it will probably be lielpful to standardize terms and 
definitions. At early.vstages, however, eurricukmi developers should ase termi-r 
nology faniili^ir and understandable to teachers, principals, parents, and citizens 
rather than insisting on distinctions that others may liave difficulty remembering 
and using, • 

The eomi)reliensi\e lijt of possible outcomes should be carefully scrutinized 
to sift out tlu.)se that appear to be of minor importance or in conflict with the 
school's educiitional philoso])hy. The list should also be exinniped in the light of 
tlie .appiHcnt jifospects for one's students being able to leani these tliines in 
s'chool. Kor example, we know that things once learned are usually forgotten 
unless tliere are continuing oi)i)ortunities to .u>e them. So one criterion for 
retaining a goal is that students wilPhave {)i)portunities in and out of school to 
think, feel, and act as cNpected. We nlst) know tluit learning of habits requires 
ctnitinuo us practice w ith few err{)rs, so work aiuLstudy habits sliould l)e selected 
^s goals only if they are to be eini)hasized consistently in- school work. 

This procedure for identifying w hat students are to l)e helped to learn is 
designed to prevent a common weiikness in curriculum de\el()])meiit: selection 
of goals that are obsyltfte or irrelevant. inai)pr{)priate for students' current level of 
de\eIopment. not in keeping with sound stholarship. not in harmony with 
America's democratic philosophy, or- for which the school cannot provide the 
necessary learning conditions. 

A'connnon practice w.hen planning ev|||ficulum is tO' refer to published 
taxonomiesM Bloom ;md others, \^)^(x Krathwohl and others. 1%4). Tcixonoiiiies 
can be useful /or their original purpose — classifying gojls already formulated — 
but tlic\ do not resohe the issue of the rele\ance of any pLirlicular goiil to 
contemporary society or t() one's own students, riie Bloom and Kratliwohl 
taxonomies iire (organized in tenns Of w hat the authors conceive to be higher or 
lower levels, but higher ones arc nut always more important or e\en necessary. 
In typewriting, for example, so-called *1nghcr luental processes" interfere with 
the speed and accuracy of typing, 

.\ similiir caution applies to uncritically taking goLils from curriculum 
matcriiils'of other school systems. The fact tluit educators in Scarsdale or some 
othtf district chose certain gonls is not in itself evidence that, they arc a])pro])riate 
for your students, 

■ Pevelopment of general goals for a school system should be a lengthy 
process with opportunities for students, parents, and others 1o participcitc. This ^ 
can be done, for example, by .spon.soring "town meetings," ])ublishing draft 
statements of goals in locnl newspapers^ with an invitation to respond and by 



holding and piihlici/ing licarnigs on i^oals sponsored In the hoard of education. 

A factor that complicates the mattcFHrtluirsonie sources ottjoals are simply 
..not subject to a majority \ote. KjTowlcdge — whether about physics, poetry, or 
welding — is the province of specialists. Kducators MHuctimcs know more about 
the nature of children and the Icarnmg process than nian\ other adults in the 
connnunits. Nevertheless, in a dcniocracy there is no higher authority than the 
people, so t]ie people must be in\olved in dccidnig w hat public schools are to 
leach. 

Mcst general goals, because tlicV are so broad and because they deal with 
major categories of human experience, are acceptable to most people. Kcw w ill 
quarrel w ith ^ goal sueli as "Know about human beings, their environments and 
their achie\enicnts, past and present." The problem in developing a general goal 
statcmci)t is usually not to decide w bicli goals are proper and which are not. but 
to select among many possibilities those w liicli are most important., are at the 
■ proper Ic\el of generality, and are at least partially the responsibility of schools. 

\\1iile general goals arc not usually controversial, more specific ones can 
be. For example, parents might not quarrel with "Understand and follow 
practices associated with good health/* but some would reject "Pcscribe two 
effective and tw\) ineffective methods of birth control.*' Thus, parents and other 
citizens should be involved in fornudating course and program goals as well as 
general system goals. 

Using Goals to Plan Learning Activities 

» 

*f*o-somc extent, well-stated goals imply the kinds of learning activities that 
would be appropriate for achieving them. For example, if an instrueti^)nal goal is 
"Solve word problems ^requiring cstimatio.n invoh in^use of simple fractions 
such as ■/:. '/♦. -A." .students would have to practice estimating solutions to 
practical problems as well as lcarning"do Calculate using fractions. In many 
instances, however, knowing the goal docs not automatically help an educator 
know how to teach it. For example, to enable students to "understand and 
appreciate significant human acliievenicnts/* one tcacjier might have students 
read about outstanding scientists of the 19tli century, supplement the readings 
with several Iccturds. and give a nudtiple choice examination. Another teacher 
might decide to divide students into groups and lia\c each group prepare a 
presentation to tbe cla.ss about a great scientist using demonstrations, dramatic 
skits, and So on. lH)rging the link between goals and other steps in curriculum 
development requires professional knowledge, experience, ai^l imagination. 

.•\ factoV that distorts what might appear to be a straightforward relationship 
• between gopis and activities is that c\1'ry"in^structional activity has niultiplc goals. 
The goal-setting process is .sometimes seen .as a one-to-one relationship between 
various levels of goals and levels of .school aptivity. For example^ the mission of a 
local school system might be to "Offer all students equitable opportunities foi; a 
basic Education plus some opportunities to develop individual* talents and 
interests." "Basic cdutation'* would be defined to include "Communicate 
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effectively by reading, writing, speaking, observing, and listening/* A middle 
school in that district might have a goal sueh as ''Read and understand non- 
fiction at a level of the average article in Readers Digest,** or more specifically, 
"Students will be able to distinguish between expressions of fact and opinion in 
writing." 

While similar chains of related goals are basic to sound eurriculum 
planning, developers- should nt'ver assume that such simplicity fully represents 
the reality of schools. When a teacher is engaged in teaching reading he or she 
must also be conscious of and teach toward otitcr goals: thinking ability, 
knowledge of himian achievements, relationships with others, positive self- 
concept, and so on. 

Not only mu.st teachers adcjress several officially adopted "outside** goals all 
at oiiee; they must cope witR "inside" goals as well. Although Coodlad (1979) 
uses declared goals to remind edu editors and the public what schools are .said to 
for, he cautions that the cnds-njeans model doOsn*t do justice to the 
educational process and offers,, as an alternative, an ecological' perspective. 
Insisting that school activities should "be viewed for their intrinsic viflue, quite 
apart from their linkage or lack of linkage to.stated ends*' (p. 76)* he points out 
that in addition to "goals that have been set outside of the system for the system** 
there are also goals inside the system — "students* goals, teachers* goals, princi- 
pals* goals, and so on — nnd . . . these goals are not nece;^'i.sarily\o^npatible*' (p. 

77). \ ' 

The message to curriculum developers is that although "outside", goals and 
objectives are fundamental to educational planning, the rellitiohship between 

purposes and practices is more complex than if may seem. 

*. , ' ■ • 

Using Goals in Curriculum Evaluation 

Some writers argue that specific objectives are essential in ordc*r to design 
suitable evaluation plans and write valid test items. Thc\vork of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress shows, however, that even evakiators may 
not require objectives written in highly technical language^ National^As'scss- 
ment objectives do not contain stipulations of conditions -or performance 
standards; in fact they are expected to meet just two criteria: clarity and 
importance.' The educators, citizens, and subject matter experts who review the 
objectives are asked, "Do you imderstand what this objective means? i^ow 
important is it that students learn this in school?** Objectives are often considered 
clear Mrid important even though they are stated briefly and simply. When the 
objectives have been identified. National Assessment staff members or consul- 



» ^National .Assessment has developed objeclives for a number of siibjeel areas, inekulitig art. 
citizenship, eareer and oecupalional dcvcIopmcnU literature, malliemalies, musie. reading;, seienee. 
social studies, and writing. Because they have been carefully written and thoroughly reviewed, the 
objectives and accompanying exercises arc a helpful resource for local curriculum developers, 
although they arc designed only for assessment, not for curriculum planning. 
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^ tants develop exercises designed to be operational definitions of the intended 
outcomes. Conditions, standards of performance, and so on are specified for the 
exercises, not for the objectives. 

Summary 

Setting goals is difficult btcau^c' it requires assembling and weighing all the 
factors to be considered in selecting the relatively few but important goals that 
can be attained with the limited time and resources available to schools. The 
demands and opportunities of socict>', the needs of students, the resources of 
scholarship, the values of democracy, and the conditions needed for effective 
learning must all be considered. 

A common error is the failure to distinguish purposes appropriate for the 
school from those attainable largely through experiences in the home and 
community. The school can reinforce the family in helping children develop 
punctualit)-, dependabilit)', self-discipline, and other important habits. The 
school can be and usually is a community in which children and adults respect 
each other, treat each other fairly, and cooperate. But the primary task for which 
public schools were established, is to enlarge students' vision and experience by 
helping them learn fo draw upon the resources of scholarship, thus overcoming 
the limitations of direct experience and the narrow confines of a local , 
environment. Students can learn to use sources of knowledge that are niore 
accurate and reliable than folklore and superstition. They can particijjatc 
vicariously through literature and the arts with peoples whose lives are both 
.'iimilar and different from those they have knoAvn. The school is the onJy 
institution whose primary purpose is enabling students to explore these scholarly 
fields and to learn to use them as resources in their own lives. Great emphasis 
should be given to goals of this sort. » 

Goals arc frequently not stated at the apprppriate degree of generality-, 
specificity for each level of educational responsibility. Goals promulgated by 
state education authorities should not be too specific because of the wide 
variation in conditions among districts, in the state. State goals should furnisir 
general guidance^ for the kinds and areas of learning for which schools are 
responsible in that state. The school district should furnish more detailed 
•guidance by identifying goals that fall between the general aims listed by the state 
and those appropriate to the local school. School goals should be adapted to the 
background of students and the needs and resources of the neighborhood, 
especially the educational role the parents can assume. The goals of each teacher : 
should be desfgned to attain the goals of the school. The test of whether a goal is 
stated at the appropriate degree of generality-specificity is its clarity and 
helpfulness in guiding the educational activities necessary, at that level of 
responsibility. ' ' 

When states list specific skills as goals and develop statewide testing 
programs to measure them, they maj^ overlook^! significant part of what schools 
should teach: understanding, analysis, and problem solving. If students are 
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taught oii'ly to follow prcsciH)C(l rules, tlicy will be unable to deal with vnried 
situations. Another conunon liinitation of such lists i.s their neglect of affective 
components, such as finding s.atisfaction in reading and developing the habit of 
reading to learn. 

The form and w ording of goals and objectives should be appropriate for the 
way they arc to be used, Kor clarity, we have generally us'cd the term "goal" for 
all statements of .intended learning outcomes regardless of their degree •)f 
specificity, but wc rceogni/c that no one formula is best for all situations. The 
criterion for judging goals aiid objectives is their usefulness in eonnnunieating 
educational purposes and their helpfulness to teachers in ihe planning of 
educational activities. 
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lapter 5 

Assessment 

V 

Roger A* Kaulmaii 



A good idea may fail for the wToiig reasons. 'Reeognition of this, faet has 
propelled ''needs assesJinient" into an integral part of enrriculuni develop- 
ment in reeent years. Bnt with this new status, a eloiid hangs over the 
field: A cloud that often leads to seniantie and real problems for those who want 
to identify and justify needs and want these needs' to form the basis of useful 
curriei'ilum development, ['irjit, let's look at semantics. 

In the English language, "need" is used in many confusing ways: as a \ crb. 
a noun, and as a vexb used as a noun. Kew words are a.sked to carry as nian\' 
different meanings, rhe net result of this imprecision in usage has been. 
^ confusion about the word itself, as well as a growing ambiguit\* regarding means 
and ends in education. Can a "need" be botira means and an end? 

This cliaptcr is about "need" as ;1 gap in results and "needs assessment" as a 
process for identifying gaps in results, aljout plaeing "needs" in priority order and 
selecting the ''needs'* of highest priority, and about why using "needs assess- 
ment" correctly can improve the usefulness' of currie'uiuni. Altliough we have 
many varied -perceptions of "need" and "needs assessment" approiiehes. there is 
as yet no consensus on operational definitions for use in curriculum dcvclop- 
nient. This chapter intends to provide suelAiseful and practical definitions. 

While not speciftcally = designed to be |X)pular. just prcci.se. a rigorous 
concept of "need" and "needs assessment" niigl^t make it possible to enjoy all of 
the richness of current (and less than appropriate^) uses and intentions of "need" 
while specifying useful distinctions between means and ends. .\\u\ since a 
functional "needs assessment" should provide a valid rationale for relating means 
. to validated ends, separating means and ends in our language and professional 
work is es.sential. \ . 

This chapter will ( 1 ) re\'iew« the major "needs a.ssevssm(;nt" jnodels that have 
been used. {?.) define "need" and "quasi-nccd, (3) idcVitify and justify an over- 
arching frame of reference in which most "needs assessment" models and 
procedures may be fit and succcssfuily related. (4) provide an analytical 
framework for determining the scope and potential usefulne.s.H of existing (and- 
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futurcJ iikhIcK aful prciccdiircs. and \ suggcsjt sonic trends und rccomnijiMuhi- 
tions for ;i future useful definition jnd use of "needs nsses\nient" in curricnlum 
developnient. - . " 

For some time, Kaufm;in (see 19*72. 19<S2 iind Kiiufniim iind Knglish. 1979) 
h»is proposed Innitin^; definition of "need" ;is w gap betw een current results and 
rctjUircd results: a delineation of gaps in re.sults. not in processes and resources, 
riiis is often contrar\ to folk language (1 "need" iiioney; we "need" fewer 
teachers; we "need" in or'; accountability) and requires a shift to a more precise. 
' limited defniition — the word "need" should be used ofily to relate to gaps in 

Thus, "need" w hen used only as a noun w ill allow us to select "nieans" or 
in ten en tions (such as schools, curriculum, vocational education c liberal arts 
education) based upon clo.siiig importdut gaps in result; /J. more useful linking 
bct\Veen "i^Acans" and "ends" — so l.u tions related to gaps in results — is possible. 
W ith this perspccti\e.- we will w itness a reduction in .selecting educational means 
that do not close the gaps in ends. 

If one wore to use the word "need" only as a gap in results, then one w ould 
be free to choose, among possible alternati\cs. the best ways and means for 
closnig the gaps between "what is" and "what should be" in results. The first 
forerunners of needs assessment, emerging with Ralph Tyler's writing on 
objectives and needs, allow ed. howc\ er. for a type of need that would be better 
called a "quasi-need": a gap in processes :\nd/or in resources (Kaufinan and 
Thomas. 19S0; Kaufman and others. 1981 ). A "need" is thert'fgrc a gap iii results 
between "what is" and "what should be." A "quasi -need" is a gap in inputs, 
resources, ingredients, and/or prciccsscs and means; a gap in anythingof/jtT than 
a result 

.\ "needs assessment" is a process that consists of the determination of gajis 
in results between "w hat is" and "what should be." placing the gaps in priority 
order for closure ({"meeting the needs"), and selecting the gaps in results of the 
highest prior it> for closure. Some would criticize this approach as too narrow 
(Scriven and Roth. 1978). but it is believed that only when "need" is viewed as a 
gap in results will the process of curriculum de\clopment makctthe kind of 
impact that improves learner performance in vaticf and desirable ways. 

Curriculum is a means to an end. It should be judged as a means and 
changed accordingly. If our initial approach precludes analyzing curriculum as a 
"means." the ciirn'cidum developer may be misled into believing that lie or she 
'had the right (aifd onlv po.ssible) solution, which ended up not being rcsponsi\r 
to the actual problem. Pcrliaps thi.s curriculuiii-is-tlie-end-iiot-tlie-mcaiis think- 
ing is best captured in the phrase. "The operation was a success, but the patient 
died." 

Education in iContext: The Organizational Elements Model 

Building upon the distinction between "mcaii.s" and "ends." the following 
is a formulation for relating organizational efforts, organizational results, and 
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Figure 1. 



What Is 
(results) 




(After Kaufman and English, 1979) 



societal impact and usefulness. This is called " The Organizational Klenients 
Model" (Kaufman, 1982; Kaufman and F.nglisli, 1979; Kaufman and Tliomas, 
1980). Let's take a closer look at the basic parts of this model. 

OTganizatioiul Efforts 

In getting things aeconiplislied, any organization — be it a school, a school 
district, or even a business^ — uses ingredients and resources, and orchestrates 
these to acliieve results. There are two types of organizatiouijl efforts: "inputs'* 
and **prdces.ses.** 

Inputs: the existing ingredients, raw materials, resources, laws, "needs." 
rules, objj^ctives, regulations, and people that exist, wlio arc available, or arc 
requiretflio be used by an organization, 

hiputs may include currently such things as personnel, laws, rules, 
regulations, goals, objectives, and "needs" statements. Buildings, cc|uipnicnt, 
and 'facilities that are in the current inventory are also "inputs," as arc current 
and aviiilablc budget. .And the most important "input" of all is learners, 
including their unique values and characteri.stics. 

•Processes: the how-to-do-its, "mean.s," and procedures used to convert the 
inputs into results. 

Processes are the wa\'s and means by which one is the'-steward of the 
resources, orchestrates thems and puts them to work. Processes are the nietliod.s- 
means, the how-to-do-its, for achieving results, includiitg curriculum, courses, 
teachmg-learning methods (siich as team teaching, differentiated staffing, com- 
puter-based instruction, teaching of basic skills, planning; competency-ba.scd 
education), testing (but not the test results), and teaching itself Processes take 
most of our educational *inH\ effort, and energies— they arc the how of 
education, it is critical that proces.ses be the correct ones in order for educators to 
wisely use resources and^cliieve useful results. But inputs and processes alone 
onlv intend to achieve results. 

Organizational and External Results 

. Tficr.: are three varieties of results that are of concern to education: 
"products/* "outputs," and "outcomes." Unfortunately, the literature and 
common language usage intermix these three words. A unique word usage fof 

0 



Possible Means 
(e.g., curricuSum) 



What Should Be 
(results) 
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each of these tlifec kuids of results is useful, praetical. preeisc — but in)iieonveu- 
tionai. hi the context of the Orgaui^fatioilar Klcnicnts '"Model (Figure 2), 
"products" and "outputs** are two types of organizational, results; outeon^es are 
cvternai results. 

Products: the en route results a school or educational s\'steni aclne\es 
utilizing "inputs" and "processes. *\ . 

"Products" are usually the results of greatest concern to teachers and 
learners alike: the completion of a course, or passing a test. Another "product" is 
a. validated course of study that has been developed and is avmilablc for offers to 
use (as an "input" after it is completed and proven), or a self-instructional 
module that has been proNcn and validated. 

"Products" include tlie most commonly observed learner accon.iplishmcnts 
and teacher accomplishments such as the completion of a course in hi.story. the 
completed painting of a landscape, the passing of a tenth-grade compctehey test. 
"Products" arc the results achieved by Icafnc.r.s, teachers, or lH)th, 

Outputs: the results dclivercd or deliverable by the educational organization., 
to society. 

Examples of "outputs" include graduates of high School or persons with 
certified lob-entry skills. When an organization gathers all of its "products" and 
has thcni delivered or deliverabie to .society, they are "qutputs." "Outputs" huirE 
flic transition point between what an organization\i.ses and produces, what it 
achieves, and the impact and effects the organizational results have in and for 
society, 

, Outcomes: are the effects or impact the "outputs" have in and for society. 
These are the external or outsidc-of-school results (c> indicators of results) that 
determine the utijity of organizational cffoits and organizational results in and 
for society, . 

'riie emphasis upon and inclu.*iion of external, .societal, results allow the 
Organizational Elements Model [q be holistic and not just coiicerned with the 
organization or parts of the, organization. It requires the additional- concern for 
education as a means ^o societal ends (Kaufman, 1972, 1982), 

By considering "'..utcoincs" in educational "needs a.s.scssnicnt" and plan- 
ning, and resulting efforts, one looks to the ultimate contribution of learners in 
socict}', and the ways in which education may help learners help themselves to 
t be successful in today's and tomorrow's world and legally cliauge that, which 
should be changed. It counts on and builds toward a constructive, participative, 
, changing society and world. The u.sc of all of the Organizational Klements is 
considered to be a "holistic" approach (Kaufman and Sta.'.cnas, 1981), 

The relationships among the Oi?gani/.ational Elements arc shown in Figure 

-) y' . ,,, *.■ 

This formulationis useful in allowing one to relate the factors of success (or 
noiisuccess) and to note that most organizational- efforts (curriculum, teaching 
methods, course content, and so on) arc most useful when related to both 
internal results ("products" and ."outputs") and external results ("outcomes"). 

There arc two reasons for doing a "needs' a.s.scssnicnt": you have to or you 



Figure 2, The Organif ational Elements Model (OEM) Including Some Educational Examples of Each and the 
Relationship Between the Elements and the Internal and External Frames of Reference 
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want to. The luivc-tu's usually tlnd interesting ways to loOk at gaps and usually 
find nothing requiring substantivg eliange. The want-to's have a more difFieiilt 
and challenging regime. ^ 

M^jny well-intentioned efforts in education seem to^fail or do not reach 
expected levels of sucec^ss. This is often explained by the fact that "organizational 
efforts" and "organizational results" were not formally derived from justified, 
socictally useful- results (Kaufman and Knglish. 197^^). 

Applying the Organizational Elements Model (OEM)* 

We noted earlier that a "need" is a gap in results hetwv i "what is" and 
"what should be," * ^ 

Thus, for each element iit the Organizational Klenients Model (OKM) we 
determine gaps between "what is" and "what should be." Figure, > shows the 
'OKM afid the two dimensions of "what is" and "wh^it should be." 

Ofie may proceed through the Organizational Elements Model, moving 
from "inputs" to "processes" to "products" to "outputs" and finally to "out- 
comes" for the "what is" row, Then^ after dctefmining "what is" for eachcof the 
Organizational Elements and specifying each in measurable performance terms 
(see Mager. 1975) one niay turn the corner and determine "what should be" for 
each of the elements, moving from "outcomes" to "outputs" to "products" to 
"processes" and, finally, to "inputs." 

Based on this collection ;bf data for each of the. Orgajiizational Elements, 
and for each of ihe two "need" dimensions of "what is" and "what should be." 
one may determine gaps. But not all gaps are really "needs"! The possible types 
of gap anab scs arc shown in Figure 5 and indicate the three t\ pes of "needs" and 
two t\'pes of "quasi-necds." Based upon the gaps (both "need,s" and "quasi- 
nceds") one may determine; 

• What should be trhanged to be responsive to the "needs" ' 

• What should be continued to ensure that successful efforts and useful 
results currently being achieved do not get eliminated 

Then , ' 

• VVhat atternati\'c ways and means may be considered to close the gaps that 
should be closed and continue efforts that are currcn.tly sucecssfuf * 

• What arc the curfTciftly successful methods-means to be continued * 
Then ■ . ^ 

• Select the best ways and means to achicNc the results, both changes and 
continuations 

Then 

• hnplcnient r, 
Determine effectiveness and efficiency 

• Revise as required. 



'This section is .based on kaufman and 'I'lionias. I9S(); FCanfuian and \)t!icr.s, l^)Sl; and 
iCdutnian, 19S2. \ 



Figure 3: The "What Is" and "What Should Be" Dimensions of the Organizational Elements Model 
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Figure 4. A Sequence for Determining "What Is" 
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Figure Sil Designing Needs Assessments and Evaluations Based on the. Organizational Elements Model 
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Figure 6. Possible Gap Analyses: Three Related to Needs and Two to Ouasi-Needs 
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NetNcls Assessuit'iit and livaiuuUon 

'*Nccds assessment** and evaluation arc nut the same, nor is one a subset of 
the other. Iliey arc related, however. 

"Nmls assessments'* are coneerncd with gaps between "what is" and "what 
.should be" — with the emphasis on should be, 

Kvaluations arc coneerned with gaps between ^*what is" and what was 
"intended— aitd thus ean only be eoneerned with a system in eurrent operation 
(Kaufman and Tliomas, 1980). 

If one . is willing to ehange the curr^^nt goals'and objectives, then "needs 
assessment." with its coneern with *'wliat should be.*' is the teehnicjue ofelioiee. 
If one wishes only to look at the gaps between accomplishments and intentions, 
then only evaluation Is required. 

"Needs assessments" may be acconipli.shed for ''products." "outputs." and 
"outcomes.*' Kvaluations may be accomplished for each of the Organizational 
Klements, but cannot be used to, generate new requirements for thd^whatsliould 
he's." Thus, the linking between **needs a.sscssment" and evaluation may come 
after implementation, when a new *'what is ' has been created by the implemcn- 
. tation pf the methods-means selected to close the gaps initially identified and - 

selected for elokire. I''irst comes "needs assessment" then, later. e\ a) nation 
• identifies how well we did in closing the gaps. 

Needs Assessments Arc Not Deficit Analyses 

While some authors (for example, Scriven and Roth. 19*78) have perceived 
*'needs assessments" that deal with discrepancy analyses as deficit studies, this 
can be an unwarranted assumption. 

Gaps in results are not necessarily deficits: a gap may show an abundance of^ 
something o\er and above the minimal required levels. 

Some effoi;ts called "needs assessments" are really ^'t|Uiisi-needs assess- 
ments." and often are merely surveys of perceived desircs^'or attempts to justify ' 
one set of solutions over others ("processes"). rims,.many efforts^that are not 
"needs assessments" as defined here are merely "wish lists" — statements of 
* desired resources or processes. 

\ Seventeen models of "needs asses.snients" are shown briefly in the following 
, chart. Some observations may be made assuming that the description is 
r^'a.sona[)ly accurate^ 

\ • Except for one model— developed quite recently — most models, tech- 
niques, and procedures deal with internal elements. Thus, they will tend not to 
ehidlenge directly or indirectly the status quo of the results and societal impact 
(anl^ payoffs) of education.* 

' I • Most models tend to shy away from hard empirical data, but rely more on 
people's perceptions. Thus, there is a tendency to gravitate toward considerations 
of methods, curriculum content, and courses, not to learner perfqrniance. 
school performance, or societal payoffs. ^ 

•* Most models deal with middle-level cqiiccrns; that is. tliev are concerned 

/ 
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at llic dassmoin k'\cl wilh learner cliarac*tcnstic\s, tcacliiiij; iiictliocis and 
uTcliiiicjucs. and scores on tests or course grades. I'licx usually iwilli three 
exceptions noted in this current reviewi eoiifine theinsehes to the leaehiuj^/ 
learnini; process and most do not examine what the schools dcli\er to society and 
lipw well learners do tor should do) when thc\ become citi/cns. 

• Many so-called "needs asscsMncnl*' models and technicjucs land these 
were not mcludcd m tl.us rc\icw i are really status sur\cys. and these usually are 
most eoneerned with "what is." 

• Only one model eo\ ered all of the Organizational Klenients and recjuired 
a toriiial foeus on societal "needs." 

• h'uture "needs assessment" should be holistic and include all of the 
OriLjani/ational Klcmcnts for two dimensions: "what is" and "what should be." 

• Curriculum as means to useful ends should be dcri\cd onl\ aftc^ a 
holistic "needs assessment." 

While it IS conceptually easier to conceive all discrepancy analyses as 
relating only to deficits, it is not necessarily true or useful. 

While it is tempting for a needs assessor to ask for the maximum or the ideal 
in a statement of' "what should be." (see Seriven and Roth. I97S). sueli 
unwarranted or unsupportable idealism will be i.solated and eliminated if the 
"wluit ifs" criteria arc derived fr{)m gaps in '^outcomes," then gaps in "outputs." 
then ^ixps in "products" before determining. gaps in "processes" and "inputs." By 
using all of the Organi/ational lllcmeiits. one better ensures that premature w ish 
lists for "inputs" and "processes" will not be generated. 

It also may be noted that blue-sky wish lists areiilniost always "in])uts" or 
"proeess"-oriented. and thus additionally represent the possible selection of 
moans that are not rigorously related to useful and justifiable ends. 

Currently Available Models and Procedures 

Good intentions are not the same as useful results. There are no .'\isting 
'*iieeds assessment" models and procedures that kiio,wingly preselect favored 
methods and means, and none overtly intend to mask more iniportant eonsider- 
ations than the ones under study. Rather niost are employed to find out the 
current status of things, and then move to detenniiie what should be changed. 

\*irtually all educational, pi aiming efforts ("needs assessment" nioders. kits, 
and procedures) may be related to one or more of the Organizational Klcmcnts. 
Bv classifying each model in terms of the Klenient w ith which it is concerned, 
one may get clues as to its results and limitations. 
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Chart of Needs Assessment Models* 



MODEL 


PURPOSE 


METHODS USED 


DATE 
EMPLOYED 


MAJOR FOCUS 


1/ Alameda County 
Needs Assess- 
ment Model" 
(ACNAM) 


For school ievel pro- 
gram planning 


Predetermined goals 
are rated on a five 
point scale according 
to perceived impot*- 
tance 


1974 


Student needs rela- 
tive to program com- 
ponents 


2. Atlanta Assess- * 
ment Project 
(AAP) . 


For system planning 


Delphi studies used^ 
to validate and rank 
order goals 


1977 


Student needs based 
on goal rankings for 
life in 1985 


3. Battelle Needs 
Assessment-Sur- 
vey (BNAS) 


For school district 
program plannirig 


Participants rate per- 
ceived program sta- 
tus on two five-point 
scales * 


1972 


Program conditions 


4. Bu/:ks County 
Mpdel Quality 
Education Pro- 
gram Study ' 
(C\EPS) 


For school or district 
planning 


Goals are rated on a 
five-point rating scale 


1971 ^ 


Pupil learning goals 


5. CSE Elementary 
School Evalua- 
tion Kit (UCLA) 


For school planning 


106 possible goals 
are rated by respon- 
dent groups on a five- 
point rating scale 


1972 


School goal areas 


6. Dallas. Model for 
4 Shared Decision 

Making 

(DMSDM) 


For budget develop- 
ment 


Program conditions ^ 
are ranked on per- 
ceived importance 


1973 


Program focused 



7. Phi Delta Kappa 
(PDK) 


For school program* 
planning 


Goals are rated and 
high priority ones are . 
translated into per- 
formance objectives 


1974 


School centered from 
goals to programs 


8.- HbustQn Heeds 
Assessment Sys- 
tem (HNAS) 


For scliool or a 
scliool system 

->> 


Program priorities are 
identified based on 
discrepancies be- 
tween piBrceived 
needs and current 
status aissessijients 


1972 


School programs and 
inservice training pro- 
grams for profession- 
al educators 


9. Institutional 
Goals Inventory 
(IGI) 


Developed by ETS to 
help colleges and uni- 
versities define goals 
and priorities 


80 goal statements 
are rated on a five- 
point scale 


unknown 


Both student goals 
and support or proc- 
ess'goals are en- * 
closed 


10. Needs Assess- , 
ment-Sncial 
Studies 'Curricu- 
lum (NAIBSSCG) 


Local schools districts 
use to improve social 
studies programs 


Respondents indicate 
if statement is a high 
priority or not very im- 
portant 


1979 


Program-oriented, re- 
flects local priorities, , 
and current status of 
local program , 


1'1. .0liio Dept. of 
Education Needs 
Assessment 
(GDENA) 


To help local school 
districts conduct a 
need3 assessment 


Respondents indicate 
discrepancy between 
actual arid desired 
student achievement 
levels by ranking a 
need on two scales: 
importance and 
achievemeht 


unknoyvn 


Both' student goals - . 
and support or proc- 
,ess goals are includ- 
ed 


12. OperatiomSNAP 
(Scliool Needs 
Assess'meint Proj- 
ect) ' 

* • 


S.chool-based foQus 


^Opinion surveys are 
used with student 
achievement data 
and concerns are rat- 
ed on a five point 
scale . , • 


:1971 

(■ 


Program oriented 



ERIC 



13. Sensing Educ% 
tional Needs in 
the Far West Re- 
gion (SENFR) 


School- and program- 
based approach to 
prioritizing 


Needs "sensing" in- 
cludes four functions: 
sensing, analysis of 
resources, setting pri- 
orities and Droaram 
planning 


1980 


Program oriented 


14. Skyline West 
Education Plan 
(SWEP) 


To examine second- 
ary school facilities 
and programs 


Two futuristic 92 item 
questtionnaires are 
used employing a five 
point scale, Delphi,, 
scenario writing, and 
cross imoact analvsis 
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are used 


unknown 


Program and facilities 

% 


15. Targeting Re- 
sources for Edu- 
cational Needs of 

■ < the uisaovan- 
taged (TREND) 


identifies child-orierjt- 
ed needs with atten- 
tion to financial as- 

pcCio ui pruyrain 

. planning 


Child-centered con- 
cerns are identified 
and prioritized ac- 
rordlna to locallv ds- 

w\^i uii ly iw iwv/diiy WW 

veloped goals 


1971 


used to generate ap- 
plication for state or 
federal funds » 


16. Westinghouse \ 
Learning Corpo- 
ration Education- 
ai Neeos Mssess- 
^ment (WLCENA) 


To establish a focal 
point to develop 
school district goals • 


Participants rate 50 
goals for importance, 
present degree of at- 
tainment and school 

lUII III IWl lb, Ul IVJ WWl IWWI 

responsibility 


unknown 


School district plan- 
ning 


17. Needs Assess- 
ment for Voca- 
tional Educators 
(VENAP) 


To establish the basis 
for a training program 
for vocational educa- 
tors 

.r 


Uses a comprehen- 
sion model to engage 
in a series of sQlf-as- 
sessment inventories 
for vocational teach- 
e/s and administra- 
tors 


1980 


Program level or vo- 
cational/technical 
school faculty 
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Figure 7. 
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PRODUCTS 
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*A cla^siffdation of 17 needs assessment models into the various 
organizational elements. Only frequencies are shown in order to reduce 
sgible bias introduced by* the analyst. Other reviewers might arrive ai 
different classifications. 

[Because not all models actually dealt with "what is" and "what should 
be," theje are some unequal numbers in "processes" and "products." 

Note: There were 17 so-called needs assessments selected for study 
and used in' arm-chair classification. There are totals of 16 for each row of 
this figure since one model did not have both what is and what should be 
dimensions. 
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Chapter 6 

Cutiiculiim 
Plaiiiiing 

Arthur W.Steller 



Educators Iki\c come to recognize tluit very little liappen.s by itself in an 
orgiini/.ation, other than disorder nnd friction, Sncccs.s in education is 
ahnost never the result of sheer luck.. It is, instead, the outcome of careful 
plamiiiig. 

Realistically, educators have to develop better methods of managing 
instruction and resources to allo\v for maximum efficiency, while curriculum 
prograiiis to meet the needs of all students are maintained or instituted. Tnx- 
weary citizens and anxious parents expect schools to account for all aspects of the 
cducalional program. Curriculum planning is needed to ensure the best 
allQcation of human and material resources tt)ward high priority needs.' 

School boards and lay citizens are growing in their understanding of 
curriculum matters' and the need for improved curriculum planning. Robert 
Sluitcs demystified the topic when be wrote; 

Curriculum: one of ed/ucation's most niisundcrstotKl concepts^. I lic pnliliC liciirs tlic 
word bandied about so much tiuit it naturally assumes "the ciirricuhim" is q tangibly, 
official documeiit'dio doubt locked away in S{)mc school board office) that cmli(jclics the 
entire structure of the school program. I'm guessing that eight times out of ten the public 
IS wrong \u its assunij^tion.. That's because administratt)rs ,md board members often as 
if tlie\ lia\e a clear-cut. written curriculum wliOn all they reallv have is a set of vague 
assumptions about what is bci.ng t^mglit in their schools.- 

(curriculum planning may be defined in various ways. This issue is 
complicated further because there is no single accepted definition of curriculum 
among educators (sec following section titled iMrst Filings First}. Planning is the 
operation that fics relations among .the following factors: identification, cjf "what 
is." comparison witli "what shoifid be." agreement upon needs, establishment of 
.■> 

■Arthur StcilcT. "Cliaiigiu^ Condi {i<»' Necessitate Kcsettilic; of Priorities .inci Polieies for 
Schools," 111 V pilot ini^ SlIkh)! Hoard. 'les, vol. II. ikj, 3, .\Iiirch. I^^SO, 

-Ri>bcrt Shutcs. "llou to Control Voiir Cnrricnimii, " The Ammcati Scluiol Hoard jourual I6S. 
SiAutjnst m\ \ p. :i. 
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4i)als and ()l)iccti\cs, sdtuit? piiontio, "cIcNclopmcnt of j)r()i;raius. and 
allocation of rcsoiUccs. h'ltjurc l dcscTd)cs tins relationship. 

A worknit; definition of cnrricuhnn planning nnglit state that it is the 
c lanfu ation of the c urrent status of the prescribed educational proi;rani,. decidinj; 
w hat that proi^rapi should he, and then deterininiiit; lu)\v to t;et there. At another 
le\el. curnculuni planiiiiii; should specifv the opportunities tor children asllicv 



Figure 1. Curriculum Planning 



Current Status 

"What is" 



Need 

Gap between "what 
is" and "what 
should be" 

Program 

Treatment to move 
from current status 
toward goal 

Resources . 

What is required for a 
program to function 



Goal 

Ideal state of * 
should be" 



what 



Objective 

Acceptable state of 
"what should be" 



The planning relationship using a reading example would be: 
Planning for a specific reading need 



Current Status 

Fifteen percent of 
third graders are 
reading below 
grade level. (This is 
an example of 
needs assessment 
data) 



Need 

The number of third 
graders reading be- 
low grade level 
should be reduced. 



Program 

The XYZ Instructional 
System for Reading 
will be implemented 



Resources 

List of Performance 
Objectives; Instruc- 
tional Guifles; 60 

. minute per day - 
study allocation per 
child; and so on . 



Goal 

One hundred percent 
• of third graders 
should be reading 
at or above grade 
level. 



Objective 

Ninety pereent of third 
graders should be 
reading' at or above 
grade level as 
shown on next ^ 
year's testing re- 
sults. 



''Oo V{«NDA\n;;NI Al. CURUICUIUM DKCISIONS ' 

iid\aucc through school. KortuiKitcly, ])rLicticiii^ educators arc less in need of a 
rigorous definition than they are of" good planning ^y«itenis and teehiiicjues. 

This chapter attempts to highlight the main elements of eurricuhnn 
plamiing heginni.ng with the niiiid set of the curriculum planner and going 
through the presentation of a generic curriculum planning iiiodel. 

Plan to Plan . 

L-ike virtually every thing else, curriculum planning ought* to he very 
jLMrcfuily introduced into an educational organization, School adinfiiistrators. 
curriculum coordinators, teachers, ajid parents should have a clear" understand- 
ing of \vhat*eurrieuluin planning can and cannot do for tliem and the 
organization, Curriculum planners nuist decide what they w ish to obtain as a 
result of planning; such as. improve student achleveinent, provide ]Hihlic 
accountabijity, change directions, introduce new technology and/or pedagogy, 
weed out poor stajf performers. This thinking is calJed the "plan to plan." It can 
be extremely comprehensive and may include a fonnalizcd planning manual 
that has come. on the heels of a rigorous analysis, of organizational chara(;teristies. 
VViIIi;nn Rothschild, has ilclineatcd three guidelines for planning to plan: (a) 
know yourself, (b) appraise your planning resources, and (c) assess your own and 
your stakeholders' desires.' 

There are advantages to written planning manuals, but informal" notes based 
upon brainstorming sessions can serve a similar purp^)se, 'flic crucial element in 
any plan to plan is a coniniitment to effective planning, hi most educational 
organizations, curriculum planning is likely to be most successful if planning to 
plan proceeds quickly, informally, and with the involvement of key actors, such 
a.s the school superintcndeift. Thoughtful efforts it planning the plan increase 
the chances of developing a good curriculum plan. 

« 

Preparing the Curriculum Planner(s) 

* Right away, the heading of this section raises a seemingly innocent 
question: who are' (he curriculum planners? Surely' teachers are curriculum 
planners. The assi.stant superintendent for curriculum and instruction obviously 
is a curriculum planner. And. of course, that's within the job clescription of the 
superintendent, principals, toordinatorSi and so on. Children and parents plan 
the curriculuiii in a way; are tlitV curncuiuiii planners? A ease can be made that 
everyone could carry that title. For purpo.ses of this discussion, the term 
'curriculum planner" indicates the workjug head of a team engaged in a defined 
curriculum planning project. This project could be the refiiienient of an exi.stiiigt 
physics course, a complete revision of a .school system's curricuhiiii, or the 
statewide esta'blishment of reading standards. \ curriculum planner could be an 



, ♦VViliiani Rothschild. Putting U Ml Together ["^^qw York: ,'\MAC()M. 19-61. pp. 22-2 v 
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dcincutarv IcmcIrm. a ^cucmI su|KT\is()r. .i nuithcmatic's specialist, an assistgnil 
super intciRlc'iU, 

Rc^arcllc's.s of his or licr regular orj;aui/atioiial role, a currlculiuu planner 
has inulcniablc oi^ht^atjons to tlii.s function, l^'orcniost is hciUi; kno\\iccls;cahlc 
about the field ot curriculum in j;cncral and the pro)ect under devclopnicnl in 
particular An underslandins; of how to iuiplenient i)lanuin^ stratccjics in 
educational settings is a \alual)le asset to a currienhnn planner, although a rare 
eonuuodih. 

la'w. persons who find theniseUes fulfdlins^ curricuh.iin plannintj a.ssij;n-- 
nicUts are equipiK'd nivall respects for such a fornudable job. The textbook 
description of such an nulividnal is awesome. l'\en tor the well educated 
curriculum -planner, there's the matter of stayins; current, it is \irtuall\ 
impossible to kno\v CNcrxthiut^ that ou£;ht to be known, 'i'hcre is some solace in 
the tac^t that others have been in the same spot. 

The a\adablc Mcarious e\i)eriences ot others are sufticicutly rich so that a 
curriculum planner does not ha\ c to be a know -it-all. C^nc does, however. ha\c 
to formulate Ins or her o;\h opiui{)Ms of w hat constitutes the curriculnni .md how 
it should be ort;aiii/ed. .\ i;ood cdncatioual back^round and an awareness of the 
professional literature and research pro\ ide enough daU for \\ curriculnni 
planner to form a set of assimii)ti(Mis. These asNumpti(nis are the toundation for 
eurneulum plaumiit;. If ratified' aiul reinforced b\ those enj;aj;ed on a j^lannin^ 
team, tins common ^r^'^^ii^' enhances - the imijlcnicntatioM ot curriculum 
plaunmt;. f . . 

First Things First 

Cairriculum is a term educators and laypersons alike often band) about 
without a clearly at^rvcd upon definition. Historically, this concei)t has under- 
gone .I'Xli.sccrmblc transformation throughout the last century and a half. The 
classical definitiou ec|uated curriculum with a course ot study. Tlii.s view has 
beeir captured and only shghtK refined bv conscr\ati\c educational jolnloso- 
pliers .\rtluir Bestor's position, was rather rei)rcsenlativc of the hitter when he 
stated: 

\ 

I lie LurrKuluni nuist consist csscntuilK of diseipliiial stii(i\ in h\c ^rcat^ areas: d) 
aniiMUHRl ut.niotlicr toii£;nc aiitl the s\ stcnia^? stud\ ot graninuir.'literatiire. and wfitini;. 
(2 nuitiicnuitics. i"^' sciences. i4! iiiston. ni forci£;n'!aii£;iKi£;cs. * 

i he significant departure from this traditional curriculum thinking oc- 
curred 11. the mid l^)^l)s when Mollis Ca.swcll and Campbell proposed that 
the curricnlum is *-to be coiiipo.sed of all the expcrieifccs ciiildrcn have under the 
guidance of teachers.'*' For the next >0 years, most educational scholars utili/cd 
\anous derivathes of cither the "curriculum as experiences*' or classical 

*\rtluir Bcstor. I he Rcstoratutn of l.carnnii> (New York: Mfrul A. Knojif", IMSdi, pp. 4S~4»). 
'CasucII Ilolhs ami Onak Caniplxll. Cumcultim Vnvlupmcnt i New Vork; AiiRtuan Book 
('ouipiiiif. p. t . 
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in(cr|)rct.itu)ns Notable c\c(.'1)Ihmis to this m.iinstR'lnu were tlie "|)ro£;ivs.si\cs" or / 
"open educators. Paul (roochiii'm and johu Bremer, wnliu^ m a s|)eeial theme/ 
issue of the Principal iournal. offered these two "pros^ressue'* defmilioiis ol 
eurrieuUuii; ' * - . " . . 

It the voiiu^. .IS tliLA iintiiic, e.iii tnll(A\ their heiit and eluxise tlicir topies. fmics*. 

^aiul teaehers.'aiitl it teaehers te»iLli \\hattlie\ tlieni,seK es coiisitlcr iiiiportjiit — uliicli is all 
lhe\ uiii skilltulK tcMeti aiivua\— the iieeth of" s(jeiet\ uill he jtlet|iiatch met; there u ill he 
more liveK, independent, .iiid iii\cnti\e |)e()ple; .mil in lairK sljort mn there uill he .i ' 

''^iDre sensihle and efiieient st)eiet\ ' % 

ri»e alternative hetore ns, as educators, is to ereate the enrrienlnni jiieu in sneh a 
that it provides the opportnnitv for stndents to learn the ,irts. the skdis l)\ uhieli tlie\ * 
^an take eon trol^ ot their oun li\es. hijlie Uiwa, run, this iiic^ms that e\er\, stntlent's 
eliTrieuhiin is to learn hou to ereate his oun emrienlmn. 

Such a plnlosophy was carried further hy AIIch (-Iranhard in i'rcv the 
Children with tiic statement that "( )h\ iou.sly, there is no school subject that i.s 
essential to m(h\idnal sur\ i\al.,'' Not all those synj|)athetic -to |)ro^^rcs.sive 
•educational \cnfurcs agreed' wiHi sneh a stance, Ch.'niics SiKcrman wrote 
"Knownit^ one thni^; is not the same as knowing another, and .some things are 
more worth know ing .than others/"' The \alne of cnrricnhim was expressed by. 
Robert Hutchins m this maimer: "A cnrricnhim is simply a'wa\ of sa\ ing lost 
motion. It i.s an atlen\[)t to profit by the most oln ious niistakes of the past and to 
make it umicccs.sary for the child to commit every last one of them. all o\cr 
again.*'"' The tormal ,s|)ecihed cm\ieulnm cannot encom|)ass cver\thing that 
can be said to he educafionally \ ital. l^ich day unantici|)atc(l classroom events 
give life to the concept of "the teachable moment." 

The so-eallcd "ineidental" interests of ehildren eannot he ignored, ("or if tlie\ .ire, ue . 
iins:> soijie exedlent le.imip£j op|)c>rtnnities. Neither ean tliev form the eliief h.isis for onr»^* 
eoiirses. If tiRA tk). ue le.neout ^.ilnahle iiKiterial and h.ne .1 liotlj^cpodi^e eiirrieiihiiii. " 

NcNcrtficless, most scholars side with l''cnu*ick Kngli.sh's position that: 

A cnrricnhiMi exists to eiili.incc ttf |yrohahllltv tli.it uliat is desiret! to oeenr uill f 
reoccur uith the^sanie or less efort in siietessi.ve .ipplie.itions th.m uhcn iiijti;ilK .ipplied. 
hi tins sense .i enrrienlnni is .1 sMiihol ol eeoiiomies of >e.ile of time, eiierL;\ . and res(jnree 
' utili/.ition in the seliools. It is an inipro^enient upoiT random (jeenrreiiee or eh/nee''- 

Such an emphasis upon the planned'i^turc of enrriculnm manifested it.scif 
through nnnicrons definitions snrhicing first in the 195()s and continuing todav. 

' Paul Cioodin.m. "i-rvedoiii .iiu! t.e.irniM L': i he Need ft>r C^lioiee." Pmictfxil 6 lApril 
)o!iM Bremer. "()ii .Si>cijli/iMq .Seliools," Vnuapaf ^ . lApril P^~^i: 

-"Nllcii ('.ranhjrd, KrtaW/R'(:/n/(/rcw/ Aevs V<)rjs: K.nidtnn ll(>iiy, I'^'-i, p 2:s * 
'CJi.irles !;, SilberiiiJiu Crms m tlw (.'{ussnHirn (New York: Raiidoiii IIoiisl. P^^D', p' "^^"^ 
Robert M. lluklnM">. "V\li\ Hie Schools \hist St.iv." I'rjmipal 6 <.\pril jT^^i: (:S^h^}. 
G () RIough .iiui j, Scliwart/, Elementar\ Sclwol Scivnvv and / /on to I cadi It (Neu ^(irk: , 
Holt. Kincliart jiul \\ iiistoii. I%4j. p. 41. 

•tciiuitk W Imii;IisIi, Qiiahtv Control in Ciirrwuluni Divvluptncnt ' Arlnmtoii; ^ \mcrifan 
Xssociahoii of School AdiiiiMistr.itors. l^)"Si, p IS ' 
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The curriculuMi !s all ol (lie Imirnuit; of stud .miK \\ \\kh is planned by and dircctcdjjy 
the school to attain its qlncatioita! i^oalsJ* 

, p A curriculum is a plan for learning. ^'^ 

Specifically^' \\c define enrriculuni as a plan for pros id i,ng sets of learning opportuni- 
ties to achieve broad goals; and related s|x*cific objectises for an identifiable popnlation 
ser\'cd by a single school center.'^ 

^' 

Curriculnni is a plan that describes the necessary and nisnfficient "means" for 
achieving particular learning "ends.""' 

Curriculum Is-. . . the planned and guided leariiiivg experiences and intended 
outcomes, fornuilated through systematic recbnstriietioii of kno\\ledge^nld experience, 
under the auspices of the school, for the learners* eontinuons<- and w illhill growth in 
person-social competence. 

The public appetite for accountability for results through the 1970s and 
/Carly 1980s has maintained and strengthened the, definition of curriculum as a 
plan. MorcoNcr. this pressure has also affcct^lTtlie ccnistantly evoK ing field of 
curricuhim xlc\ clopmcnt. 

Cayriei Imn development ... it is basically a plan of structuring the environment to 
coordinate m an orderh maimei tiie elements oftfuie. space, materials, ecjiupmeut and 



personnel 



In spite of aliilif n^itional and \i}ci\\ curricuLiun projects that have attempted 
to foster order out of the "patchw ork curriculum, * educators have only scratched 
the/surface with* respect to what should be done. The maturity of currkcdum 
theory-, 4ct alone practice, has experienced periodic forges al;cad with occasional 
backslides. '^I'lie nqt gain, however, lias been relatively modest, particularly when 
compared with the advances in other parts of society. Curriculum as a field of^ 
study or an activity of professionals can Fcgrctfujly still be described as one writcTo 
did in^thc carl)/ 1960s: / . - ' 

Organizing the cufriculum properly means, among other things, selecting those 
concepts which are vital in life, and leaving the others out. This we have not d()ye yet. 
The whole svstem ivtoo ^haphazard anc] indefinite.-" 



''Ralpli 'IMcr: "*I'hc Curriculum 'I'hcii and NW." in procccdiiip of the 1956 Conference on 
F'e.sting Problems. (Princetoii^N.j.: F*'.ducalioiial 'I'estiiig Service. ,195""), p. "9. 

'Mhldj I'aba. Curriculum Development: Theory and Prt/efife (Ne\\ York. Ilareourl. Br;ice. 
)ovano\ieh. hu , |962i, ]> 1 1. 

"Cialen Sasi)r and Willuim .\lc\.mcler. Planning Ci/mvi//i|m /ot,Se/iw/.s iNew^'Vork: Ihilt.^ 
Rinehart .ind V\m.ston. inc.. 19"4). p. 6. 

'^DiimeUTiinncr diid Uurel Taliner. CurrK^ulum DeYehpmcnt: 'I'-heorv Into Practice (New 
York, Miicnnllan PublKslung Co . 19~5i. p. 45. ? 

i'Svdelle Khreiiberg. "The Case for Strueture." hxlticational Leadigshjp H*. ! {Oetoher I9"6): 

4s. ' • , ; - 

'"ileiirv Dver. Uow to Ac^ievt' Accent ntahilitv'ln'- the Public -Schools (Bloonjingtoii" Ind.: i'lu 
Delta Kappa F\dueati<)iuil ['ounddtiou. 1973^. 

o '"'Kathrvri F'evcreisen. ,\. john Fiorino. aifd Alcne Nownk. .Sti/)C'm.sjofj and CurriculiPtu 
. Renewal: A'System Approach^iStjw York: Appleton-Centr) -Crofts. P)"!)). p. 2l)4. 

• -"A.sahcl°\Vo()driiff. Basic Concepts' k)f Teaching (Saii Franeiseo: Chandler -I'ublisliiiig Co.. 

1961). p. lo:. * • ■ . . 
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*!'lic clc^rcc to wliicl.i ciirricuhim sluniid he organi/al dnd w hit is defined iis 
bcitig curriciduiii .irc thorny |nd£;*nLMits. VcL these arc fiindaniental issne^ tliat 
must be addressed at the outset of n eiirricuhun developuient.effoft. This is not to 
'say th^t formal, and prceise statements r)f eireuinseription haw to he Jianmiered 
out and connnilted to paper. Wlnle sneh behavior may he w'urrauted, it is onlv 
essential that as a projeet is betjuu, there he a ^enerah/ed midcrstanding by the 
eufrieulum planners- I'Aaetmt; defmiticms ean he left to die eurrienlum 
theorists.-' at least for the time heing.^ Children simpl\ eannot wail until 
eurrieuknn is m&re systeiualie. Curneulum planners liaye (o wade into an 
inexact scieneb*.. ^ 

Currtcular.Assumptioris aiul 'Beliefs 

Assumptions are- part of the arnior eurrieuhnn planners wear to proleel 
lhemie|\cs from the uncertainties of their profession. B\ lakinjj some things for 
granted, planners are able to proceed wjthout the necessity of verifying the 
absolute correctness of c\er> step in curriculum development^^ Vs.suniptions arc 
vital prcrccjujsites in the process of eurrieuhnn planning. Some as.sumptions mav 
be based,, if not confirmed, via cdu^^'ational research, w bile otht^Ts may represent 
opinions or \alucs. * • , 

Serious sch{)lars^^isuall\ prefer to u.sc terms like "currieuluin theor\/' 
**cnrnculum generalizations.;'^ or "curriculum pi-inciplcs" which iinplv more 
refinement than "assumptions/* Curriculuin planners often do not make such 
distinction^, perhaps because of die close association afiiong terms as illustrated 
bv this frcqut'Jidy tjiHJted definition of theory: **1 propose to define a 'theory' as a 
set of assumptions fr{)ni which can be (lcn\*cd by purciv logico-iiiatlieiiiatieal 
procedures, a larger .set of empirical laws.'*- Ivxperienced eurrienlum planners 
nevertheless recxogiii/e that: "The pTinciplcs that exist in the tleld of curriculum 
ha\e evolved primarily from practice radier thaii deductive logic. This uiiii.sual 
condition results from the philosophical nature of curticulmri thinking."-' 

It is eertahily more imprcssi\ e to* sppak of , "curriculum theory" than 
"eupricular assumptions or bc^'fs/^!HiiJ.h^^^ niore utility 

in curri culm n--phmniTigrCrirricu I un> theory Iniilding^s in its infancy. 
^ George Bcaucliainp has uritten: "Theory building in the field of curricu- 
lum is ill somewhat of a shambles. Despite the aiiiount {)f waiting and talk ah(.\ut 
fUrriculuni theory that' has been put forth in the last decades. Hicrc ardio 
vxkHit curriculum tlicories to which wc can look ft^r models. 

^ ■ ■ • ■ X . - ^ ;• ■ • 

» 'i Ji>,ibdl? Valiante. " The fWtical I'scs of Curnc\i!um TItcorxi" /^dorv /m/o /Vt/d/a* 21.1 

Jkrkrr Fcii;!. "PniKMpliA ami rroljltMV.of I licoh (,'onslriKtiuii tn lls>th«»lt}«\." m Ci/rrc/j/ 
I ^mth til P%\dmhffiC(tl - l ftcorv i Pii l>klri;li I ' i crs i \\ mI l^i t (sIhi r^I i I *rtAs. V) > ! i " 
•|cm. Wllev^iui lo^tpli^Bondi. Gufrici//«ra lycveh()imtit A iUitdc to PratMc<: ((loluinbus. 

^Kkurgy ,lk<nith,unj>. •Cwtri^.nliun 'rbcurs;'\lcaiiu^. I)c\el(}piiicM( .nid Use." llwftrr htla 
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Likc\v4NC. in siinnnjri/iii^ cinnculuin research. Ciail Meputeljeon has 
Mated; " . we ha\e \\u[ svnthesi/ecl it mlo tlieories. IVrhaps we're ^ettiiit; 
eh)ser. althoui^li it still appears to be pieeeiueal. ' 

i The prohferatiou and eonipleMtv of ediKMtional research has made it 
difficult tor educational planners to rel\ npou ai;rLVil upoti curricular principles 
or ^e^le^ah/ations. I hcories are even harder to come l)\ . rherefore. cnrricnlmn 
planners draw'troni all available sources what tlie\ j)elie\c to be true about 
curnculuMi. Such beliets are expressed ai planning assumptions. 

. Curriculum'' planners typicalh have used society, learners. p/edat;o£;\. 
subicct matter, and instructional organizations as points ot oiit^in for these 
assuiiiphons. Morton \lprcn compiled a lemitliv list of what lie labeled 
"eurriculuni detenmners. w Inch includes additional intluences or possibili- 
ties from wliicK to draw assumptions. Al Sclinster and Milt Plotjhoft. in 
recogni/ing " The Kinergmg Klemcntary Curriculum." presented philosophies. 
economK cc)iiditu)ns. socioloc^ical factors, political situations, tcclmological 
dcNelopmc'hts. and psvchob)^ical factors as the sources of cnrricnlum.-' Siieh 
areas have hccii the standard fue for stated assuuiption^. 

How imv bchcNcs the curriculmii siiould be organized is al>?o a basic 
assuiin)Uon I he "scoj)e and sct|uence" cliart is the most common formal. l)ul 
e\amples of {)ther patterns follow . 

Icronie Bruner is famous f{)r his origiiu.' ' dement, since r"fiiied. that . 
- the faimdations of an\ subject may l)c tau,, to anyl)ody al any age m s(mie 
form."-'' S(Miie tefer to this idea as the rationale for tlie "spiral curriculum. " 

Four kinds (if curncvilar sequencing are offered by Charles Ji'abcr and 
C.ilbert Shearron: siniple U) comple\, prerequisites, whole to part, and chrono- 
logical.'' 

Some educators ha\c^)biectcd to the whole notion of currjculuin sequenc- 
ing. Neil Postman and Charles Wciiigartner w rote . . tlie sequential curricn- 
hmi is .iiuulequatc because studcnt.s are not sequential.'""' Lillian^ Steplieiis 
expressed her belief that "Not all children follow the same pattern (if skill 
development. In fact iK)^inglc sequence of in.structioii lias been agreed ui)on."'^' 
james Moffett look this criticism further with his claim thai "One error of. 
traditional Lurriculmii planning has been to assume that specific sequences can 

CaifMcCaitthton. "\\\u\\ m tlit VVorlilis CurncMbnit Ihcorv''" Ificon //i/o Vritvlia- 21. I 

vviuttr i^a: 

* \l(ut*)ii Mprtn. i/it' Subject Ciirnculum (.'A/t/fs' K-/2 •C^Dlimilnis. Ohio. Clli.irlcs Merrill 
Books, Int . !%"■, pp fiS'^V 

• Mhort Sluistcr .itui Milton Pli»t;liott. I he Ernvnimi: Elvmcuton Cumailum iC^)lniphiis. 
Oliio C:lMrUs h Mcrnll Kooks.'hu . l%v. p 16 / 

•'jcroiiR IVrunt r, I he /VfJtt'ss of l.ducation \CMnhr\i\fn.\ Mass. IKir\aril l'ni\crstt\ IVos, 

V i: . X ' , 

y, ■'C^h.irlcs Kibcr and Cdlbcrt Slicairou. Ehrunttarv Schmd Adniinistratmn i\c\\ ^ ork Holt. 
Huulurt and W'niiton, Inc.. I*r0). p PC ' « 

'"Neil Postman and CharltsAVcniijartncr. Ivachwn As o Subvirsr c Ad/vi/v i\c\\ ^ork: IXil 
PubhslnngCo hw; . p ^0 

•'Lillian Sttphcns. The Teachers Uuidv to (S)pLm Ediieatum i\c\\ ^o^k; Holt. Knichart. and 
Wniston, Inc. 1^'4'. p. r4 \ " 
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;ippl> U)»ill students It IS stciiics. not .is;fs. that ak- nnportinil Un NCijnrntc, 
. , . W hat holds for dilfcrcnt people is the urder. regardless of the tnnhi^."^- 

hi an attempt to addrevs the match ot eurriculum materials and 'seiiuenemt;. 
jack Krvnnei wrote: 

It curriculun» inalLTiaK arc ^nalkt m m/l, lanjcr in number and \arial)le iii 
Nt'i|neiK'c. then tcaLluTs u»ll he able to search du NVNleni anil create new and ibtTcrenl 
patterns of materuiK tor eatb learher hi attnal prailitc this will mean that leaebers will 
reguKuK and eonlnuioiidv be n)nlrnnliMg tbemseUcN with new and niiujue seijuenies 
and arrangements ot jntomuihon ami materials The\ udl not be bored In lacU thev will 
l)c sliniulated mlcllcclualK Curneulnm materials will renuiin tresb and inlereslnit; to 
teachers as well as relevant .nul approptialc to learners " 



Curriculum Planning Should Also Include Assumptions About 
the Future and Curricular Politics 

C)\er the last IS or so years, the, future has become a powerful attraction for 
educators and curriculum planners. Kulurist Alviu Toffler contributed to 
educational literature and sparked interest w ith Learning for Tomorrow: 'I'he Role 
of the Future in Kdmuition/^^ Harold Shane has recently proposed "the derived 
curriculiini" based upon interviewing HZ inteniatioual scholars ahout'their 
Niewji of the future.^'' Untd an infallible crystal ball hits the market, curriculum 
planners w ill have to invent assumptions about the future, if education is tq keep 
up with the chaiiginiE»" global picture. 

As if there arc not cnoui^h other issues, educational planners must also take* 
into account the political conditions of the larger socict> . W'lijlc^there arc more 
sophisticated means of monitu-ing political events, as a minimum, curriculum 
» planners should produce some relevant assumptions alniut anticipated impacts. 
Glciiys Lhiruli in another chapter of this YcaH)ook describes the effects of 
polihcal activity upon the educationiil program. Arthur Wise in his landmark 
work. Legislated. Lc'ar7H"ng/^' details, the often disruptive laws that have been 
passL;,d with the designated purpose of altLjing instnictional practices. Political 
influences can easily push tljc inanagement of instructional proccs.to beyond the 
grasp of educators, as John Good I ad notes; 

'\n iK'tiods of unusual political, cconnmic. or social stress, enrricniuin elumye is 
likcK to he more counter-cydliciil in rehition to the past, to occur rapidlv. .md to be led by 



^•|.nnes Moffctt anti Bett\ |.iiie W'.igiicr. Studcnt'Cctitercd Latii'tmi'v Arts and Reodm^ K-12 
tBoston Mouijhton MitHni Co . m\. p. 28. 

*'|iick I'rvinier, Anuchttrst Cumcultim Classifivatiou .System (West L«jf.i\etti:. hitl, Kapi);i 
Oclt.! Ti Press. l^r->. p M 

*^Al\jn Ibffler. eti . Learning for Inmornnv: llw Role of the l-uturc tn ExltiCation (New ^'ork: 
Random t louse. I^r4> 

'Hlarold Shane uitl» M Bernadnie '(abler, t'ditvatnii> //>r a Ww \tdU'ntmim iBIoonnii^ton. 
Ind : Pfii Delta k'api)a Rducationa! r'oundation. 

^•Arthur Wise, lj!i'tslatcd Learning. / 
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IX.TS011S nol ulciilihal vMlh uirlicr uurkuhiin (.luuitjc. or. f{)i: tlurt inalkT, with llic 
schools*' 

Local school clislticts arc not immune to politics when it comes to 
curriculuiii planning. **ln a ppliti^^ally active community it s like treacling water 
ill a humcanc while wearing coiicrete hoots; Kxtcrnal pressure groups. toss 
ancliors rather tlian life preservers.***'' This author utili/ed a carefullv designed 
plan in such ,f eonnnumty to capital i/c upon prevailing political w inds to 
nistitutc constructive educational change.^" Curricutunu planners should pro- 
vide dvnaiuic political leadership instead of the traditional passive role as Bruce 
Joyce argues: 

111 the past, educational planners have been teehuicalK weak luuablc often to clarifv ^ 
ends or en^nicer means! and niorallv or tcchnicalK unable to bnn^ about a humanistic 
rtiolution tn education . currieuluni workers bavedefined tbeniselves as helpers, not 
leaders, letting the LommunilV and teachers make decisions and then assisting in the 
uiiplenieulahon of those deeisious.^" . 

Pofitics Ikis manifested itself on the school scene quite dramatically in some 
eases. In recent years an unprecedented nundicr of critics have protested parts of 
the school curriculum and called for the censor of certain hooks aiul materials. 
SchooLyards liave been converted to political battlegrounds in some communi- 
ties, CxMisorship is clearly a political issue that should be taken into consideration 
in curriculum planning.'*' . v . 

Obviou.sly. developing total and sweeping assumptions for each of the areas 
given herein is a monstrous job. I*',ach currieuhmr planner mu.st come to grips ,^ 
with wliat he or she believes w ill *ifFcct tlie curriculum area under .study and pick'' 
and choo.se tho.sc areas to draw from in forming a.ssmnptions. The basic question 
for wliitfh the curriculum planner must have some tentative an.swers or 
assumptions is given in Kigure 2 with a smorgasbord of basic sources from w hich 
to invent other pianmng assumptions. Curriculum planners share this responsi- 
bility with the curriculum planning team as represented in tiie scheme depicted 
in Kigure 3. , , "* | 

Selection of the Curriculum Plalming l earn 

Many scliool districts, when faced w ith the need for a revision in a part of 
the curriculum. . simply appoint a committee and chairperson. Then off they go 



*'John CItKxJIad. I hv Changing Atnencan SchtH)I\ 6itli Yci!rl)fri)jc of tlic Nalion.il S(i(.it.t\ the 
SKkK of F.ducdtion Chicaijn l'nivcrsit\ of Chicago Press. p ^2. ^ 

'\\rtl'iur Stcllcr. •Ciirnculuni DcNclopnicnt i9s Politics.'* Editcatinnal Lcaik'nluj) "?S. 2 
tNo\cmbcr 161 

^'•Ibid 

^"Brucc joycc. '*'! he Cufncuiuni Worker of llic I-'uture."*^'/ /ic Ciirrictil^ini: Retmsficct and 
Prospect. "Ist Yearbook of the Nahonal Soeiet\ for the StiuK of Kducatitni (C^hicatjt): riu\ersit\ of 

Chicago fW; Prii. p. Mr. 

V*')atk Tavlor and Arthur Slcller. "Curriculum DevelopiuenI aiul Censorship, " Ohio Media 
Spectrum iFall & U nilcr P)vSh: 2- 
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SMtli instructions to icporl Ixitk tii six months or so with a new curriculum guide 
or a rccounncndatioii lor a textbook adoption or both. This approach may w cJrk. 
A more orgam/cd method of curricuknn phnming. starting with the selection of 
a plamimg team, multiplies llie potentiality of a positive outcome. ^ 



Figure 2. Curriculum Planning: Basic Sources for Planning 

Assumptions 

Basic question: In general, how should curriculurn be defiried, struc- 
tured, designed, and Sequenced? 



Basic Sources for Planning 
Accreditation Standards 
Administrative Structures 
Commercial Materials 
Economic Conditions 
Educational Theories 
Expectations of Colleges 
Instructional Organization 
National and World Events 
Nature of Learners 
Pedagogy 
Philosophies 
Political Situations 



Assumptions 

, Principles of Learning 
' Professional Literature 
Psychological Factors 
Public Opinion 
Research 
School Codes 
Societal Influences 
Sociological Factors 
Standardized Tests 
Subject Matter 
Teacher Competence 
Technological Developments 



Figure 3. Curriculum Planning Preret]uisit€fs 
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Someone iiiusl opcuut- js |Ik lcattt^>r (or a cnrnciilar planning team, l-'or 
practical reasons, it seldom uorks well to lia\e more than ]\\() tormal leaders. 
Few groups accomplish much with more eo-leaclers. I'lus eha])ter will stick to 
the sini^ular and refer to this individual as the cnrriciilum planner. I;.arlier it was 
stated that the ciirricuhim planner ma\ oeenp\ an estahli.shed position, such as a 
math e()ordmat(!r. and ma\ then he heading uj) tins development effort for the 
math program. Ik'arins; such a title is not neeessar\. as lout; as the powers-tliat-l)e* 
ha\e end(»\\ed the enrrkulnm planner with the responsihilit\ and anthorit\ . 

^ The curriculum planner's preliminary ohli^ations have heen previou.sK 
identified with a possible exception. The enrriculmii ])laiiner ma\ he e\])eeted to 
think flirou^h and. perhaps. e\en prepare a written *'plan to plan." The reader is 
' renin iJed that the critical element here is a eonimitment to the enrrjeulum 
plamniii^ uiKier stnd\. The expressed endorsement of the superintendent \i' 
another hi^li rankini:; official should he secured. I liis promotes the idea that the 
or^am/.rtion suj)ports the particuLir nistruetional project and huilds the concept 
ot team 

Ohtannnt; tins recoi^nition is natural, .since the, vast n^ajorit\ of superiiiteii- 
deiits ha\e an instructional orientation as one commeiitecl in an .American 
Association u\ School Admiiiistratcjrs' book titled. Profiles of (lie AdministratiYe- 
Iccim: 

i.oadorsliip in the dc\ck>piMcut oi the tiirrn.iiliini is tlk' jniinc rcsponsibiMtv ol" the 
sujK'rmtcndent. OiK-ratuMi {)t a selioo! s\stem uitlioi^t slrous; U'ailcrsliip in tnrricninm is 
ptitcntialK ii detriment to Hic L|iKilit\ ot ediitatton e.ieli child rcfel\es,*- 

6* Besides including a .statement from to]^ maiiaijcnient. the rest ol the 
organi/atu)ii will he watching tor clues regardiiij; the influcnec of the eurricnium 
planner in the wav the plaiinm^ team js asscnihled. ()r^;ani/ati(MUil noriii.s mav 
be followed of broken, l ather way people watch and" form judgmcnt.s that affect 
the* eventual iiiiplciiTcntatioii. rerrence Heal aijjil Allan Kennedy, authors of 
Corporate Cultures: I he Rites and Rituals of Corporate Life, have noted that; 

l-.\cr\ business — in fact c\er\ (Jrt;ani/atic)n — has a culture. . . . \\ hethcr strunt^ or 
woiik. enltnre lias a poucrtul mnneiKc iliron^liont an {)r^ani/ation: it affeds j)ractieali\ 
excrxthmtj ' Because ot tins Hiij>aet. ue tlniik tliat culture also has a iiuiior effect on 
llic success ol tlie ^llsnles^.*' 

At times the curriculum planner lia.s a preordained curriculum planning 
team. Kor example, in the Shaker Heights (Ohio) City School District every 
elenientar\ classfooiii teaj:jier Noluiiteers for a eurrieuluiii eoinmittee. which 
plans the program for a particular cliscipliiie. h'-very school lia.sr several delegates 
on each committee and all grade levels are also represented. T'liis structure 
ensures cross fertili/ation of ideas since everyone participates^ It is based on 



*-.\nierKcin Vs-socuitioii of ScImoI Atlnnntstrcitors. l^rofilcs of the AdwinistratiYv Ivam (Arling- 
ton. \j: A.\S \. I^r{). p -I) 

^^'I crreiicc IX.il dntl Allan KciniaK. Corporate Cultures: ihe Rites jnd Rituals oj Corporate 
£.j/tM Rcaduii;, Maris VklisonAVcslcN l^ib. Co.. I%2i. p. 4. 
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Rciisis Likcrl's "hiiklnt; pm (licor\ \\ac\\ Slidkcr i Ici^lits cIciiKiitiiry prmc ipal 
^ leads a comiiuttcc as its t urrit uliim planner ( 

If there IS a elioicc, it ks suggested the curneuluin planner include on the 
plannnig team as wide a • representation as can be e(feeti\ely managed. The 
eurneulum planner might select some mtnnbers of his or her immediate 
orgam/ational unit, of units super\isetL ot other units with whom he or she 
mteraets. and. perhaps, ot the eommumt\. l*or instance, ^a social studies 
planmng teani coultl consist of a social studies super\ isor. some classroom social 
studies teachers, a nearby college professor or other consultant, a librarian, the 
student council advisor, a parent, another citi/cn. and a student or two. Anyone 
with a dnect stake in the social studies program should be considered for 
memlvrship on the pianning team. Since c\ery stakeholder or client cannot be 
accommodated, teedback could he obtained through a LiiUson s\stl'm or surxcy. 

In fact, some curriculum writers would prefer such indirect participation as 
ihev helic\e e\tcnsi\e iinolvcmcnt cannot be well managed, hi their opinion 
massi\e in\()l\ement leads to frustration. W illiam Walker puts it this way: 

I he effort to minoKc teaelkTS in eurriciiluni t|e\cl()pliient l)cgan in earnest al)out ^l) 
\cars ai^i) C'.re.it taitli was put m tlie itlea of tcacliers as prcjfessiouals wliocDiilil and would 
retlucet aiul rel)uiki ecinciitiou. Little else l)ut fa'itli. lumc\cr. was e\cr reall\-gi\eu to 
tlieni No real tousisteiit. sMi)stauti\e lict>i) in their uiouuuieiital task was proMtlcd i)y 
institutions of teaeiier prepdratioii or seliool atluiiuistrators at au\ lc\cl. C^ountless 
thousautis ot teachers lia\ e exeiituallv Iio^ome disLuiira^etl. aut;r\. auti ileplc^cd 1)\ liaviug* 
to stand alone ai?ti tr\ to fulfill an ulireilistie role as a tle\eloper of curricniuni. 

Lorraine Sulli\an feels the same wav; 
© ^ • 

leaelicrs at the local seliool le\el. in mau\ cases, are not read\ to accept 

respousibilitv for all instructional decisions. 'i1ie\ ha\e liati little experience with tiecision 

making in curneuluin dcNelopiiieiit tor wiiieli tlie\ will be held accountable. I liev \ar\ in 

tlie_ tpialit\ of their prupiir.'Hon and experience foi writing eiirrienlinn!* It has been 

traditional for teachers let (rtliers make iibtructional decisions about what will be 

taught.*" 

Perhaps this last thought has dismayed some w riiers, like navid Selden who 
belic\es teachers should beluuc and be treated as professionals capable of 
contributing to curriculum planmng. 

. . , teachers luus't be iii\ol\ed in ciirriciiliini dcvelopnient and re\ision Js a 
professioiwl right jnti obhEjation. . . , I e.ieliers are protessionals. or aspiriuj; profession- 
als, at least. . . ' 



*iRcnMs Likcrt ,iiid liiiic l.ikurt. \t'u \Va\s af Mamniuni Conflict York MtCirdu-llill 

BookCio , l'r6). p, 

**V\ illiiun Wiilkcr. "■LdiR.ition s New \l{)\cniciit-Pn\.ihsiii. " i.ducatunial I .fadcrship 6 
. March l^rs^: 4": / sr 

*'i,orr.iinc Siillixair. "■rrbaii Stjuiol IX'tculrali/aiion and Ciirnt^niuiii l)L\tl<^pincii(: \'ic\\s 
and liuplicatioiis."' in Impact of Dvc^^ntralizatinji on Curnculum: Selected Viexiifyoiufs AV aslnnt^toii. 
DC ASC?IX Mrv. p. {5, 

*'Da\id Sl?ldcii. "I low Farcs.CairriLulum in Coilcehvc l^aryaimnt^." Ixliicatuimil t .eiiderfikif) 
V\ 1 -October l^r^,; 2S 

0 
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Likewise, the UKhision ol stijcnts on a eurrieiiluni planning; team is 
geiieralh. but not iiiuininu)usl\ , aeeepted. Iliirolcl Webb, eurreiitly an educa- 
tional eousultant. lias written: '^Tlie deeision to in\ol\e students in eurrieuluni 
planning is generally advoeated in the literature, llpwever, I have yet to see a 
model that effeetiveh incorporates student input nito this proeess:^'"*^ 

Another group to consider is eiti/ens. Adding eiti/ens to eurrieuluni 
, planning teams or eurneuluin eouiieils may reap substantial benefits. Delnio 
IX'lla-Dora beheves. "Parents and other eonniiunity people ean be effective and 
active participants in planning eurrieuluni. earrving it out, and evaluating its 
elfecti\eness, "^'^ ^ 

Involving eiti/ens, of course, also creates positive rcLltions between the 
educational professionals and the coniiiuinit\ . The National School Public 
Relations Association-^has noted the |)racticality of such inclusion: '\ . . the wa\ 
to achieve tin biickhig of parents a;id others in the coniniunity for the new . 
svstcni, experts agree, is to involve them-us nuieli as possible in the planning and 
, implementation stages.""* ' • 

I'he seleetron of the eurrieuluni planning team, whether the process is open 
or predetermmed. and the composition pf tliclncnibership w ill scn\l off signals to 
the organization and the, larger ciivironiiicnt. Iliis delicate matter deserves a 
measured decision calculated to capitalize upon local culture and customs. 

'I he overruling responsibilities of the c;iirric4iiuni planning team arc to help 

define ciirriculum alid related assunipticMis and beliefs, to coordinate the 

planning process, to make deliberate decisions, and to conimuiiicate progress. 

The ultimate success of many a curriculum project is determined, b\ thcsc^ 

factors, as well as the adherence to a curriculum planning model. 
ti ^ 

A generic Model for Curriculum Planning 

Cencric planning models arc inherently limited. Practitioners and theorctf- 
, cnl plaancrs can take cheap potshots at such models for their flaws, (iencrie 
planning models are imperfect, even when apparently explaining all plTcnonie- 
0 *na. Locally designed or adapted planning modcls can be superior, but they, too, 
arc never (|uitc complete. 

Generic planning models arc like suits-off-the-rack. OccasicMially*, one can 
be worn without alterations. Normally, it takes a luck here and .sonic "letting 
out ' there for a well pr.oportioncd fit. ' 

Rus.scll Ackoff, a firm Tx'licvcr in planning models, acknowledges their 
boundaries. 

**'llarukl \\ cl)l).*'*Si)i(Mil BoarcK* .iiul tlic Curi^iiliuu: A Cn^c of .Acconiififl^ilits i.ducatiomil 
Leadership "^^ , < December ly**""): ISl ^ 

•"iX'lmo Delia- Dora. "Pafeiih and Otl^r Citi/er^s in Curriculiini IX'VL'lojnuLnt. " in PurtncTH: 
Parents and Schxils. ed. Ron Brandt lAlcxaudna. \ a.: ASCIX 19"^)). ' . 

.'"National Scliool [\\h\\c Rc.l;i|jon.s .Association l.diturs. "Managing informal Schools, " in 
informal Education f Arlington. \ a: NSPRA.^ l^rii v 
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kIcMll\. the ^ticnlifK pkimui wmikl like to 1ki\c one model tliat represents a^ul 
explains tlie entire ^\steni and its en\nonnient lioue\ei\ he is not \et.able to eonstrnct 
such coinprehensiNe models At best, he can onl\ eoustruet models ot parts or aspeets of 
the sNstcm and sometimes link thcH' together in a ua\ that approximates an overall 
model ^' . • • 

riic generic iiukIcI tor currKulum piainiinj^ prcsLMitcd herein lias eight 
iiiaior stages; (I) formulation aiid/or review of ongoing gtiiding station lents; (2) 
assesMivcnt of progress; (^) setting priorities; (4) de\eloj>ing goal.s and objeetives; 
(S) selecting from alternatives; (6.) action planning; (7) iinplcnientaticjii; and (8) 
nio!\ttoriug, evaluating, and recycling, 'riiese^stages are pictured in lMgure4and 
described in 1he remainder of tliis chapter. 

It should be noted that v»^irricuhnn planning inelu^les all eight stages. W'Iich 
it comes to the qualitv or soplii.stication of the procedures, techniques, or tools 
which can be incorporated within any .stage, there are no restrictions. I low cvcr, 
every state must be addrcsscxl by the cuiriculum planning team. 

V arious educational planning models exist, both in theory and practice, 
Most contain similar elcn^'uts and follow somewhat similar stages, if not steps,, . 
Some plannmg models are r;ithc^r linear, others include numerous feedback 
loop.s; and a fewvarc e\:en circular with multiple point's of entry. What foll(nv,s is a 
generic mojdel for curriculum phnmiiig. As .such, it has neiirly' universal 
application, but would not have tlicT same degree of success when iniplemeiitcd 
b\ two or more curriculum planners. Besides differences in' per.scjual ccnnpc- 
tence, each planni;ig 'sftuation is unique. Therefore:, it is suggested^ that 



Figure 4.*A Generic Curriculum Planning Model 

stage One: Formulation and/or Review of dhgoing Guiding Statements 
Stage Two: Assessment of Progress 
Stage Three: Setting Priorities 

Stage Four: Developing Goals and Objectives , 
Stage Five: Selecting from Alternatives - ^ 

Stage Six: Action Planrfing ^ 
Stage Seven: Implennentalion < 



Stage Eight: ' Monitoring, Evaluating, and Recycling- 



^'Russell Ackoff. A Concepl of Corporate Planning {Sew York; W'ilcv-hitcrscicncc, U)T()). p. 
46. ^ 

S^^tl^ur Stcllcr. Educational Planning for Education Success (Bloomington. liicl.: Plii Dchii 
Kappj r.diiaitioiul Foimdatioii, I^)SO|. pp. 13-20> 
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appropriate modificMtions he made to tailor this model to the nuances of 
particular orgiinizahons. One notahle omission is die lack of an n])paratiis for 
decision making or gaining approval for proceeding to die next step. Such wide ^ 
variations in die.se matters exist diat litde can be said here diat would J)e 
meaningful. Some superiors rec|uire all decisions of dieir subordinates to be 
cleared along die way, while odiers wait for die final product. . 

Stage One: Fomuilation and/or Review of Ongoing Guiding Statements 

Any organi/atioii to survive and prosper nuist have a clear sense o,f mission 
or purpose. Most boards of education are required to have a stated ^•ducational 
philosophy. These often are buried in a file cabinet and may need to Ix: revised. 
Curriculum planners should push for die rceogr 'ion dnit diis foniial philosophy 
should be used as die foundation for die instructioiial program.'. Kvery curricu- 
lum guide or major instructional project should make reference to die school 
district's philosophy and/or fdrmulate a philosophy specific to^tlie curriculum 
area being developed. ^ ■ 

hi a<lditioii to a philosophy, dicre arc a \'ariety of odier ongoing guiding 
statements that should he reviewed or, iii some cases, formulated, if diey do not 
already exist, it is die function of hoard.s of education to de\elop -formal 
expression's of purpose. Writing such statements forces a board to sptljl out 
specifically what the schools job is and guides die organizational unit along 
intended lines. Policies, administrative guidelines, odicr courses of study, and 
goals and objectives previously approved constitute ongoing guiding statements 
or "what should be.** 'Hie curriculum planning team jieeds to t.'\aniine and 
review dicse "giveiis.** 

Curriculum planning occurs within die overall context defined by die 
society at large and die total community of die organizational unit, hederal,^ 
state, and local requirements, g^iidelines, and procedures provide ongoing 
guidance and> at times, outriglit encumbrances which, nonedieless. have to 
receive attention. Relevant docuniq{fits should be collected and aiialyizjL'd for dieir 
conccivabk* impact. , V . - , ^ 

The formulation and/or review of ongoing guiding statements can become 
an exceedingly time consuming and p.syclioIogically draining activity, if the team 
attempts an exhaustive review. /riiercfore, it is iiuggested diat only major items 
like a philosophy', significaiidy related laws, and required minimum standards be 
acquired. Of course, die process can J)e. speeded up more If die curriculum 
planning* teani assmiies it possesses sufficient kiiowljjdge of die existing ongoing 
guiding statements. Then, die .team can concentrate upon identifying any recent 
major changes that migbt^affect its planning. . , 

Stage 1 wo: Assessment of. Progress ^ 

The present program {*\vliat is'*) is die foundation upon which cuJ-riculum^ 
planning and future actions arc built^ Current-curriculum and in.structional 
materials should be inspected and the relationship \vidi odicr programs clarified. 
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Where pDssihk, j)i()t!;K'ss is uujsural nt tcTins of some established <)hjeeti\e Or 
§oj|. Uie currieiihiin teJin sliouki evahuite (Ik- .leeoni^ihshinenl.s [a\ Liek 
thereof) reLitiN^* to prior ^ojLs, iiiul oh]ecti\e.s and other pertinent e\iiliiation 
nifornuition. It must be noted that not all worthwhile goals are eapable of preeise. 
measurement given realistic levels ot resources. Kvaluation ()f ^)rogres,s l)aj^'d 
upon professional judgment and on, sub)eeti\e factors must.' tlicreforc, be 
pernntted m an\ pkih of j)rogi'ess evaluation. The curriculum planning team 
sliould harvest an assortment oi data, iiiAliulnig opmioiis, appropniate the 
ciientN (usuailv stutlents) of tlie organizational unit doing the stuilv. 

An element otten omitted from this stage of assessing progress i.s the 
ideutifieation of noteworthy programs. This mav be due to the tendency of 
educators to engage in elaborate rites of selfTlageiiation. W eaknesses are usually 
'reported bv most etiucational institutions vyith nu^re frequency than successes. 
By identifying any outstanding results aiid sharing this iiiforiiiatioi'i, Jhe 
curriculum plamiing team can jump off to a good start. The subsctjuenl rising 
espri* lie corps will lend credence to the principle that organizations improve^ 
themselves bv building upon strengths, * ' 

Anotlier source of invigoration for curriculum planning is the admission of 
new knowledge from beyond the immediate realm of the school distriet*or other 
organizational mvti. Kesearch and promising theories should be given their due. 
K.xemplarv or novel programs or practices in the ci'irriculum area being studied' 
shoifid be researelied and, perhaps-,^ isi ted*. ' 

fj-iiimg eommerical materials should also be examined by the curricu- 
lum plarmmg feam^lducators are oftentimes loatli to admit it, but commercial 
publishers are powerful lc)r^ Miic'n it comes to the real curriculum, TextbooLs 
in essence can become the.curriculttnK CuVriculuiu planners should concede 
that teachers for the most part rely heavily upon^^tbooks as the inainsfay in 
their classrooms, \hehael Kirst and Decker Walker have defended teachers in 
this regard, but ackiiovvledge.ihe influence of the major instructional publishers: 

. V I hc bold fact IS that most tcaciiing in our schools is aiul must be from a textbook or 
oHicr curriciilinn package Wc do not trust teachers to write-t^ieir own materials, uv clo 
not gnutheni the timcor money., and we insist on stajulardi/ation So long as tins is tnie, ' 
the snppliers of teaelnng matenals \vill^,luue a poteiituillv i)()\\erfiil effect on the 
ciirrictiUim ' * ^ ' \ ' ' 

A major problem faced by curriculum planners nowadays is deciding what 
not to tlo. ,\ll needs cannot be met. More may be presently being done thaii 
ought to be done, hi such instances, the particular eurriculugi can bc^rcduced or 
even ehmiiwtcd, 4)eterminiMgSvhat can be modified in this fashion can bc.part 
of a needs assessnient process. 

« A needs as.sessinent, broadly conceived, is a collection of information on 
needs winch is subsecjucntlv analvzed. A wealth of literature is available on 
needs assessment procedures (see c ha {iter on Needs .Assessment by Koger 



\liclijc! Kirst .iiul WxU'T Walker, "An .XiuKsis ofCiifriciiliuii Policv-M.ikint;,'* Rev tew <i\ 
\\ducal\onal Research \\')i:{:t:u\X^c\ \ \ 
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k^iufinaiil. IVcvioiLslv cunipilal diiLi sliouki l)c cxaminccl js a first stcp^ 
\crif>ing needs. It is eoiiceival)le tluit sufficieiirinfDniuUion is alrc;ul\ on liand io 
substantiate or refuie a particular need w itliout furtlier assessment. Consequent- 
l\ . it is unneeevsar\ to liarvcst additional data to recontlrm a need. I'or eatli need 
benig assessed, all ol tliv available sources of releNant documentation should be ; 
collected and re\ie\ved. - 

As.sessnient of progress depends t)n an Klentification ul unsatisfied needs. 
One function jof a needs assessment is to strip awav fal*»e perceptions and deal 
with realitv. This is a value-laden pr()cess since.it ijivolves both "what is" and 
"whaf should be." Kach stateni,ent of need uni^i be fgnnallv assessed in order to 
confirni its \alidity. \\ ithoutsuch an assessment, needs are mercK unsubstanti- 
ated personal preferences. Then pnorihcs^nust be set as to whiclvneeds will 
become tiTc 1)asis .for inuhK'diatc action. 

St;igc riircc: Setting Priorities 

Hic manner in which priorities are established i.s crucial to effective 
curriculum planning. Analy/.ing the collected data and determining the order uj" 
priority in relahon to. the ov erall mission is the most important aspect of doing a 
iiteds'assessnient. Wlien completed l)\ the curriculum planning team, it brings 
to 4x'ar/thc judgment of what needs are most critical to re.so|\c. The setting of 
priorities-should not necessarily be interpreted as. ordering needs according to 
';thc greatest goott for the greatest number." Kor cxaniple.ia need for niinofity or 
handicapped students may have a higher priority than a need relative to a larger 
portion of the student body. The \alues and insights of the members of the 
curricuhnn planning team are crvstalli/ed as they wrestle with settling upon a 
rank ordered listing of needs. • 

- Resources in an orgaiii/ation are liniitcd. M'herefore. all of the needs 
identified and verified cannot likely be addressed. By focusing efforts on -a few of 
the most .prevalent aiKUsignific;mt necds.^(it' is expected that they can be 
satisfactorily resolvc^d. Selecting some needs as targets upon which-to concentrate 
eases thc'prcj^urc-of '-trying to do everything and accomplishing Jittlc>^or 
"sprcadnig oneself too thin." 

" ^ - ■ " V 

Stage Four: Developing Goals and Objectives / » o 

t)wing the setting qf priorities, the planning team is rcatly to dc^'fne the 
I ol>jcctives to be pursued within the given currieuluiii^irea. The 
dcfinitioivof a i|ced implies some means of pieasiirenient or determining \vhat 
level of achic^'incait w ill be^necessary for resolving the need. Such standa^s 
'shojildmake it possible to knOw how well the gap is being closed relative; toihe 
targeted needs. The curriculum planners arc well advised to have the broadest 
manageable involvement in gaining commitment tow-ard the goals and objcc- . 
t/vcs. . . \ ' . 

- Coniprcjhcnsivc curriculum planning includes both long-range and short-* 
range goals mul objectives. These should be clearly related to the pinlosophy of 
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tUc orgainzatit)n I'.cliicjtional skoals and objectives can l)c cstabl^slic^l at all levels 
of school organization and ft,; xarions |)iiri)t9ses. J hex arc the basic huj Id ing 
blocks for curriculuni planning isce ^-hiiptcr entitled "Cioals and Ohjeetives"). 
Coals and obicctixcs niiist be stated tn terms of concrete and observable 
oiitconies to address t'^c high priority trecds. C)bjeeti\es stating the desiredjcsults 
at the end. of a given length of time m;^ be extended o\er a period of years by 
farnijng .a proi;1(I^si\el\ Jiigher stat)(lard ()f achievenient^ ' * 

Stage rivc: Sclectiiig^froiii Alternatives ^ 

I'h^curriculum planning team liaf the arduous task of deliberating over 
alterfiative ways of reaching the agreed upon objt'ctivcs. 'I he'oxtenI aVul detail of 
the'alternirtivcs will depend on the nature of the objvetives and the eorresj)onding 
needs. Minor niodifieation.s in existing eurricular programs may satisfy a high 
priorit) net'd or it may rcc|uire a new program/ additional staffing, t^tc. Slight 
adjustments ill exiting eurricular prograins ma\' be sufBcient to rciip desired 
aims. C^nrriluluin planners, should acllicre to the teiiipered adage: *-|f it ain't 
broke, don'f fix it — or just fix the broke part/* 

The thrust of selecting from irltcrnatives is to cIVoosc a ''preferfed^p])roaeh 
that appears to be best able taacliicve the goals and ob/eetives 'in a cgst-effeetive-» 
way. *f lie' universe of all probable ifltcriiatives caniKit be thorough investigated, 
hi tills stage 'it 'behooves the planning team to quiekly discard luiproniising 
alternati\es. 'Much time can be wasted by going down dead ends tind over, 
detours, C^i^i>* a few alternati\'es can be fully scrutini/ed and ^•onipared |)oint-l)y-. 
point. ,/ / . ^ . ■ 

As selected alternative eurricular approachcfi are eoiitfasted via tlieir^ 
acivantages*^nnd disadvantages, some of the factors to consider are*: potenti.al oP 
goal aeliie\eiiient; cost:,organizational patterns recfui red -.staffing ret|uirep.ients: 
possible outside funding;' conmiitmcnt of stakeholders: relationship, to present 
program.s; equipineiit. supplies, and materials; instructional strategics; iiisGr\'icc: 
and so (^n. 

The eurricular aitcrnative that ought to be selected is die method dceined 
capable of accomplish ing the desired goals in a cost-effective fashion. Making 
such a decision is not as easy as this* abstraction makes it .seem. Mi.stakcs abound, 
I he n.i?)st vocaPand aggressive niciiiber of the planning team may be able to 
manipulate the decision. L\vcii after the best aitcrnative i.s found, politics may 
infringe uppn an odlerw?sc r^ifional process. Still the above general i/ed criteria 
arc tljc\ ideal rule fortius decision nnjcing. ' / 

.. The effort expended researching and calling out the niost logical curricu- 
lum alternati.ve pa\:s-luind.soinc dividends/ This is true even if the selected 
alternative cannot be realized for some reason. Good curriculum planning 
identifies altcrnativci^laiis from w^liicl] to choose. Sometimes the hfhors'put into 
analyzing an alternative rcsultiu a plan siiperior to the original. Contingency 
planning has helped many a planner deal with unexpected diversions. 
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'Stage Six: Action Planning . * , 

Action pliinuinc/is the jvoccss ♦)[ prcixunit; the selected curncuhir Lilterna- 
ti\c for nnijlcnientation. Kffcctuc curriculum planning anticipates what it \\\\\ 
lake tor successful implenientatiDii. I lnis. the planning team accounts for ke\ ' 
concepts m inii>leiMentuig curriculuni pioiects i see chapter on Curneu'lum 
Implenientation). luirtherinore. at tins st.4ge tlic4earning acti\ itiesjsee ehaj)tcr 
on learning Activities) for students or other clients are elahorated. . ^ 

A eonsunniiate action plan instates the neal(s), p>o\idc;s a plan o\er\ie\\, 
prechcts the expected results, and ^lows the impact of the plan u|)ofi student.s. 
staff, and the comiiimntN . I'he joh title of each persifn designated to carry out, 
ccptaui ol)iecti\es is designated. I'lic costs and t-ime traine fof each gi)al arc 
broken clown- III terms of pc'rsonncl. Cciuii)ineiif. supj^lics, and uiWvr tactors. 
Possibilities* for other than local funding, where such exist, are meiitu)iied. hi 
addition to staff salaries and supportiiig ser\ ices, need.s Un. supplies, mfitcrials. 
and contractual ser\ices leonsnltants. acKcrtismg. and rental costs) are specified 
in detail. Pro\isions are also made for giving travel. utilit\, and i)ther fixed 
charges. I' luuiturc. equipment, transportation, fo.od services, maintenance, and 
facilities can he accounted for as neeessiir\. I'hc'aetion plamimg tormat should- 
proNulc space for listiiiglhc milestone e\ents fi)r each ohjcctive'w ithin a specified 
time fra.i.e. ResponsibrlitN for each milestone can )k' indlcatetl by the ji)l)"title ot 
the person accountable fornthat function. ^, 
^ . 'riie alternative selected by the curriculuni phHining team will dictate the 
unique cufncuJnm design ti) be utili/ed. lio\jever. later stagi.*s ol cunienhim 
phnmng* call f^)r e\aluati\e feedback, which implies inclusion ()l studeiU 
.flsessnient procedures, a record-keeping system, and a. n'lcans of reporting 
progr'esvto parents aiTtl/or the juiblic. ' , • 



Stage Seven: Iniplementation . ' * 

* As stated earlier, the fdnnal deeisit)ii-niaking structure has not been coxered 
m tlns short piVce because of- the gn' ' .Tivcrsily of .sueli arrangements^. 1lie ' 
perfect, curficulum plan* is for fianght .t cannot be approved for impleyicnta-^ 
tion by^hc appropriate- bodies, or^ individuals. The curriculum pfaiming team 
.should be [prepared this itiKlispcnsablc run-on the way to-nmplemei1tation. . 
*nic' plamni\g team has, the dnty to organi/.c the" actual, plan Tor ap|)cal to its 
constituents, be they leachcrs, parents, .stncilcnls, board members, or others. 

Of prime* concern for iinplemcntation 'i.<> the issue of funding. Without 
money Jor textbooks, supplies, inscrvice, and so on. a curriciilnm plan inav 
never re^dly be iinplfcMMented. In other words, .studcnt^i w til iK)t be helped Jn' thy 
pjaiinini teainV labors unless", the curriculum is related to, funding reciuests^. 
Curriculum plans shoulchst^itc how program exe^'ution eaii^be paccjd to*meet 
cducationaband financial rcquircuKnts. 

One of the first.conccpts that cc7mes to mind w hen ci!rricu(flLini implcmenta-c 
tion is mcnfionecf is inscrvice." Certainly the training of staff iivthe skills required 
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of the new curricnluin is iinporhint. Hut this is luirclly the suhuit key retjiirding 
real ciirriculuni ehange that is iiuinifestecl in eliissrooni perfonniniees. 

If tciichcrs participate in the deteniiiiiation of goals unci ohjcetivc-s. policy-iiuikiiig. 
the iippniisal of effectiveness, ancl inservice growth activities, tlicv have gone a long way 
towards currieulnni planning anil change. The important principle to keep ni niiiul here 
is that curriculum clumgc is dependent upon the changes that take place in pe()plc/^ ^ 

.Diannc Connnon has studied the hist two decades of eurrieuluni innovation 
in Cana|fei.and eonehided that: "Before a sehool begins to implement a new 
cutriculimu it. must adopt that eurrieuluni. Adoption is not implementation. 
Adoption is the decision to begin to use, to implement. Hie eurrieuluni."^'' 

Curriculum planning incorporates this adoption phase, but goes beyond 
this initial a.spcc%of inipl^eiiieiitatioii. Diannc Common has written-, '"i'lic major 
function of implementation, or inipleiiientatioii planning, is to provide or 
construct a set of conditions within a school so that the instructional practices 
inip^^ied or prescribed by the curriculum can then occur,"''' 

Stage Eight: Monitoring, Evaluating, and Recycling 

Implementation of curriculum plans eaniiqt proceed effectively without 
monitoring and evaluation. Tasks and responsibilities should be assigned 
specifically to individuals who arc held responsible for the resulting oiitcoiiics. 
Supervisory strategics are directed at reaching the organization's goals within the 
confines t)f liunian relation.sliips. 

ScliobI principals and other "instructional supervisors qaiinot ignore the 
iJerspcctivt^ of the classroom as they monitor the iiiiplciiicntatioii of the 
curriculuiiAplan, 

Teaching is not easily separated from teaching arrangcuR-nts or fw)m the curriculum. 
Teaching andVstructural arrangements and teaching and curriculum interact and modify 
each other. The curriculum use is a hybrid horn of the stated currictdum on the one 
hand and the inclinations, biases, and beliefs of teachers on the other,*' 

Educational goals iiivdvc many iiitailgiblcs such as character and values, hi 
sluup con^ast tV business products, not all school ''products" arc iiica'surablc. 
Indeed, some of ^he most valuable services a .school perforins arc not measurable 
at all iij the sciciitific sense of the word. An overemphasis upon measuring all 
educational outcor^ics can result in what John Goodlad has labeled " Tlie 
Reductionist Approiipli to Curriculum/"'^ Attempting to measure ci/f edueation- 



^Roald Caniplx:!!. Fdwin Bridges, jolm Corhaily. Ra])liacl Nystraiul, and JdIui Kaiiiseyer, 

Introduction to Educational Administration (Bostoti: Allyn &' Baecni! Inc.. 1971). pp. 2^)0-291. ^ 
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al competencies ciirrics ^^w itli it the clanger of prochieing an unbalanced 
curricuUun, a< Klliot lusner warns; 

1 believe the current cnipluisis on the production of nieiisiir;il)le conipetMicics in the 
three R's is erciiting iui unlxilnnced enrricuhnu tlwt will, in tlic lont; run, weaken rather 
than strengthen tlRMciu;ditv of children's education. 

Nevertheless, it . is imperative that seliools.eondiiet performance evaluations 
if they arc to he- held accountable for a preponderance of Hicir mandated 
objectives, K\aluation nu\st be based on explicitly stated gonis and objectives that 
are consistent widi the philosophy of Hie organization, A well-monitored and 
evakiated curriculMni plan will detect mistakes and successes which can lead to 
decisions to recycle the plan or terminate it. The curricidmn planning team 
sh(juld construct an evaluation model (sec chapter on Ciirriculnni Research and 
Kvaluntion*) toi-nsure that the curriculum is upgraded past initial implementa- 
tion. Curriculum planning should be a continuous, ongoing process cndiracing 
all spheres of educational interests. A curriculum plan, therefoi^c, is not a final 
report, but nn interim report. • 

Concluding Remarks / . : 

Curriculum planners. arc encouraged to use the generic planning model jnst 
presented as a springboard for creating their own planning process. There is no 
single c^ifriculuni planning model suited to all situations, Plamiing is an art, due 
to the fact that people' defy being confined to boxes on a chart, CnrricidniTi 
planning models nuist be designed to fitamicjuc characteristics, UltimatcK ,'all 
curriculum planners must rely on their ^personal experiences as a guide to the 
assumptions tliey malfc about curriculum planning. ^ ^ ' 

Curriculum planning nuist proceed at the same time Hiat students are being 
taught, teachers are being evaluated, and buildings are being cleaned. Unlike Hie 
ideal textbook case on .curriculum planning, educators nuist plan in an 
extremely' complex environment. Ron Brandt describes Hie plight rather well, 

Comprcften,?;vccurricuhnii planning takes time and money. It cannot be undertaken 
by individual teachers or schools, luen most seliool districts lack resources to do tlic 
whole job. Agencies with sufficient resources to attempt it may ineiudc states, intenuedi- 
atc agencies, voluntary consortia, or regional laboratoiics. At these levels, the invoKe- 
nicnt of people in appropriate ways does not hapKn naturatly; it nnist he prox ided for.'" 

While I believe local school districts c;an pursue productive enfricnium 
planiitng.Jf definitely does not transpire by itself. What is needed is planning 
based on good judgment, open coniniunication, and pnyxT tiuiiiig, h'nfftTer^ 
rn ui c, cu rrtcnirmTijhmrrrTTg^cannot affi)rcll(rsffa"yT()oTIn fron\ the practical nccd.s^ 
of users. Curric\iT\nw planning, regardless of how briJIiauHy striicturcd. Hie 
model, is a failure if it does not result hi iinproved learning opportunities tor 
students. • . ^ 

.< 

"T.lliot lustier. "The linpoxcrishcd Nhncl." l'Mucati(mol VA'ailcrshif) Sf\l,i\ !^rS); Mr 
'^'Rou Brandt.- "Who Should Be hnoKC-d hi Ciurricnhim IVxclopmciit." .Ixlueatunwl 
/.w/cim/ii?) I i()d()her 1^)1 IK. 
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; Chapter 7 

I Cuniculuiii 
I Design 

George A. Beauchamp 



People cannot intelligLMitly (jlisciiss and communicate with others about 
curriculum w ithout first making \cry clear what their interpretation of a 
curriculum is. In this chapter, we will be thinking of a currieuluni as a 
writtc.h plan for the educational program of a school or schools. Curriculum 
design then will consist of those considerations having to do with the contents, 
the fonli. and the arrangement of the various elements of a curriculum. We 
distinguish bchveen curriculum planning and instructional planning with 
curriculum planniiig being^the antecedent task. 

• Curriculum planners are forced to make design decisions almost from the 
outset of their work. The design decisions re\'olve around three important 
considerations: (1) the range of school levels and schools to be covered by the 
curriculum, (2) the number of elements to be included in the curriculum, and 
(3) the nature and .scope of each of tho.^c elements. Kaeli of these fequires 
additional explanations. 

Decisions about the range of school le\ els and schools to be covered by the 
curriculum normally arc not very complicated, and tlie- range usually coincides 
with the sphere of alithority of the board of education. Districts may elect to plan 
a curriciilinn from kindergarten through grade 12; they may elect to plan one 
curriculum for the elementary schools and one for the secondary schools; or they 
may elect. to" direct each school unit to plan its own curriculum. 

Planning groups will have to decide about the number of elements to be 
included ifi the curriculum. Among the options for ii\cliision arc: ( 1 ) a statement 
of goals or purposes. (2) a statement of document intent and u.se. (3) an 
evaluation scliemc, and (4) a body of culture content selected and organized with 
the expectancy that if the culture content is judiciously impleinented in 
^/ classrooms through the instructional program, the goals or purposes for the 
schools will be achieved. To this list, some would add suggested pupil acti\ ities, 
instructibnal materials, and so forth, but these matters belong more rightfully in 
the domain of instruetional planning and we will not consider them here. A few 
comrricnts =about each of tliesp four elements will be helpful to the reader in 
understanding their import for curricmum decisionj*. ^ 
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^lc)st curriculum \\ritcis would a^rcc that it is desirable to include a 
statcntcnt of goals or purposes to be achieved by schools -throu^^h the iui])lenien- 
tation of the planned eurricwhun. 11iey may disagree as to w hat the goals ought 
to be, or they may disagree about the degree of specificity of the statements to be 
included. The most famous statement of goals or purposes for schools became 
known as the Seven Cardinal Principles of I'xlucation as fornuilatt;d. by the 
Comnnssion on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools in I9|8. They were: 
hgnlth. conunand of the 'fundamental processes, worthy home membership. 
\ocation. civic education, worthy use of leisure, and ethical cluiracter. 

Hiere is less consistency among curriculum writers in terms of their 
insistence upon inchiding a statement of document intent and use in a 
curriculum, and in practice many curricula do not contaiji.sueh statements. 
Curricula have, in the past, contained statements intended to reveal the 
philosophy or point of view of the planners. ^nit this is not w hat we mean by a 
statement of document intent and use. A statement of document intent and use 
should be forthright and direct about such matters as: (I) how teachers are 
expected to use the enrrieuluni as a point of departure for developijig their 
teaching strategies, i2) the fact that the curriculum is the official educational 
policy of the board of education, (>) the degree of universality in expectancy w ith 
regard to the discretion of teachers in implementing the curriculum ; iWid (4) the 
degree to which teachers are to be held accountable for the implementation of 
the curriculum. These are iHustrative of the kind of statement that may be 
fornuilatcd, but each planning group will have to decide on the number and 
character of such statements. 

With the amount cSf emphasis put upon eurrieuhnn evaluation in recent 
years, some mandate with respect to the eurrieuhnn evaluation is a very 
reasonable option for inclusion ii},a curriculum. The most common mcHiod of 
pupil evahkition used in the past has been the standardi/cd {norm referenced) 
achievement test. In most cases, there were no deliberate attempts to relate 
published curricula and the test batteries. Therefore,, any leap in assuin])tion 
about the directness of the, relationship between eurrieuhnn content and 
whatever was measured by the tests was likely to be untenable, All the niore 
reas9n for formalizing an evaluation scheme by including it in the curricuhim. 

In one form or another, a cuf^riculum nnist include a body of culture . 
content that has been deemed by the planners and directing authorities to be 
intportant for schools to use in fulfilling their roles as transmitters of culture to 
the oncoming generations of youiig people. The basic curriculum question is. 
and_ahvays has been, that of what shall be taught in schools, and a major 
function of a curriculum is to translate the answer to that question into sucl\ 
forms that schools can fulfill their commitment and demonstrate that they have 
done so. Most of the remainder of Hiis chapter is devoted to discussion of this 
element of a curriculum; so we will leave it at this point. But it should be made 
clear that from these options as potential elements-of a curriculum, there emerge 
twodimcn.<»ions of curriculum design. One is Hie choice of and the arrangement 
of the .elements k) he included in the curriculum. The other is the form and 
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iirrangcmciit of the. contents of each of the clcniicnts internally. 'Hie design 
problem is greatest in the ease of the form and arrangement of the eulture 
content, and it i.s the one most frequently diseusSed under the heading of 
curriculum design by curriculum writers pa.st iuid present. 

Culture Content — Knowledge — Curriculum Content 

>■ ' * 

A curriculum is an expression of the choice of content selected from our*^ 
total culture content and, as such, it i.s an cNprcssion of the role of the sthool in 
the socictv for which the school has been established to .serve. A word needs to be 
said here about the meaning associated with the expression "culture content." 
Ralph I.inton provided us with a classical and very useful definition of "cultitrc/* 
He stated: "A culture is the configur^ition of learned behavior and results of 
behavior who.se component elements arqsharcd and transmitted by the members' 
of a particular societ\'" (1945, p. 32). The term "socict) " is ordinarily used to 
refer to a group of individuals who live together with connnon nonns and shared 
frames of rcfcrc'iicc. Societies tend to generate their own culture and to transmit 
that culture to oncoming generations within that society. So jong ;is societies and 
their cultures remained in a primitive state, their cultures were simple and could 
be transmitted to oncoming generations by direct contact between the young. and 
the older members of the society. But as '.societies becanic lUorO complex and the 
scope of their dulture content increased so that the transmission of the culture 
content to the young could no longer be a&omplished by dirOct contact in daily 
living, societies were forced to create institutions to take on the rcsp()nsil)ility for- 
all or part of the cultural transmission task. The school is one of those 
institutions. The church is another.' Both of these in.stitutions have unique roles 
to play in .society, and they tend to tran'smit different eulture content to the 
young. Parochial schools tend to do both. 

As Smith indicated in Chapter 3 of this Yearbook, the culture content 
.selected to be included in the curTiculum of the'' school may be thought of as 
equivalent to the knowledge to which school students are to be exposed. In any- 
case, it is critically important to be aware that not all culture content, or 
knowledge, accunuilatcd b\' society comes under the purview of the school; 
curriculum planning is^i process of selecting and organiziiig culture content for 
trai(sh^i.ssion to .students by the .school. Hie process is very complex, involving 
input tVnm many .sources, but the organized end-result of the process is the 
design of the curriculum. ^ 

The mo.st .sophisticated mode of organization of culture content for 
purposes of teaching is reflectecl by the various disciplines such as history, 
ehcmi.stry, or mathematics. In addition to the established ancf Recognized 
di.sciplines, .scIk')oI subjects have been created out of conventional wisdom or the 
applications of .selected portions of the di.sciplines to applied areas of our culture 
such as vocational subjects, social studies, or reading and handwriting.' In 
general, the separate subject organization of culture content has predominated in 
eiirriculuni design. 

•I • 
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- AiiotlKT \\a\ ot spcaknit; .ihout cu|ricnluiii content is to refer to cognitive 
, , content, skiH content, and \ aine or attittWinal content. As Smith discnssed njorc 
fully ii) Chapter 3. alTtiircc types of conteiit represent knowledge in sonie/orni. 
either in the form of direet know ledge or a kiuf^ ledge hase. The three forms have 
been used as a classificntion sehcnie or a taxononn for enrrienlnm eontent 
formulation. - " 

o • . - ' 

Historic Currictilum Design Conflicts 

One must realize that the Ixisie eurrienlum question is, and always has 
t?,t been, one of w hat sliajl be taught in the sely)ols. An innnediate corollary to that 
question has been thiftt of how shall what has been eliosen to he taught in the 
school be organi/e.d so as to best facilitate the snbseqnent decisions about, 
tcachii/ig and learning. Tho.se two questions arc the primary curriculum 
questions, and the organized deeisi^ons made in response to thcni culminate in^a 
ir^.' curriculum design. A few reflections about our curricninm past will illustrate 

some of the conflicts in curriculum design that have t^ikcn place. 
; ; ' hi her study, Se(|riel observed that cJirricub'm as we use the term today w as 

not a subject of professional di.scussion until after 1890 (1966, p. j ). Rugg 
eonte\ided that deei.sions about curriculum content prior to the 2()th century 
were decided primarily by textbook writers and textbook publishers (1926, pp. 
10-11). It was not until 1918 that Bobbitt wrote the first defmitive w:ork on 
J . curriculum, and since tlutt time curriculum writers have directed their attention 
to the substance.and organization of curriculum content (cnrriculum design) and 
^ to the processes of curriculum planning, iniplcmcnting, and evaluating. 

By the early 19()()s. the .stage had been set for the separate subjects 
organization of thu culture content to be used in .schools. In our very early 
elementary or primary schools, for example, pupils were taught to rciid. to write, 
and to compute; the subjects were called reading, vvriting, and arithmetic, Much 
later such subjects as geography, history, and civics were added to the 
curriculum. In our early secondary schools, pupils were taught a selection of 
• subjects (disciplines) that were directly associated with the disciplines taught in 
the college or uni\ersity. K\'cn tliough the separate subjects organization of 
, culture content was used before curriculum became an area of professional 
study, it is still with us. True, subjects have been added and others altered, bnt it 
remains the donnnaht approach to curriculum design. " 
^ The separate subjects mode of curriculum^ design has been significantly 

ehiilleiiged only once in our history, 'f hat challenge came with the advent of the 
Progressive Isducation moN cmcnt. A principal feature of the Progressive luluca- 
tion movement was its dramatic emphasis on the learner in school settings. A 
' substantial portion of the Progressive emphasis on the learner was stimulated by 
John Dewey s (1916) call for more active and less passive learning in schools. 
^ This focus on the learner when applied to the organization of curriculum 

content led to endeavors to move away froin the separate subjects organization of 
• the curriculum content. Tli^e movement away form the separate subjects 
% ' , ■■ ^ , 
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organization (sometimes ealled subjeet-eentered) was toward the integration. \}r 
fusion, of subjects under the assumption that such integration w ould not onl.^ 
facilitate learning on the part of pupils but would additionally make the ^ 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes more easily available to the pupils in post-seliool 
life (the transfer problem), 

'I'he basic process in\ olved here was Ihc;^ fusion of the contents of two or 
more of the separate .subjects into another organization in which the individuaj 
subjects lost their separate identities. As one liiight expect, names were associated^ 
with the various integratioji or fn.sion attempts. Figure 1 adapted from Hopkins . 
(1941, p. 18) illu.stratcs the variet)' of navies associated witfi curricula resulting 
from integrative • or . fusion processes. Hopkins here polarized the subjecl 
curriculum and the experience curriculuin. 11ie broad fields curriculum was 
placed in the center so as to show that it had a reasonable nuuibcr of the 
characteristics of the two extremes. Qtliers are indicated on either side depending 
on emphasis. 

Figure 1 . A Scale of Types of Curriculums 

Subject Integrated Broad Fields Coordir^ated Experjence 
Curriculum Correlated Subject Core Curriculum 

Fused • Type Integrated 

Coordinated (2) Experience ^Ur^lt of Work 
Core Type Functions of. 

Social Life 

Source: L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process 
(Boston: D. C. H6ath and Company, 1941), p. 18. 

Space in this volume vvill not perinit extensive description of cMrrici'iJa 
developed as part of the efforts to mo\'c away from separate subjects organization. 
The best wc can do here is to identify some of them and cite sources for further 
investigation on the part of the reader. For example, in their book The Child' 
Centered SchooL Rugg and Shuinaker (1928) presented brief descriptions of the 
curricula 6f the Lincoln School, I1ie Frances ParkerSchool. and others of that 
time, hi most eases, the curricula were built around cliild-ccntcred units of 
work, but attention was focused as needed on such basic subjects as reading, 
niatheniatiCsS, history,- geography, and so forlti. 

One of the most extreme departures from sepiiratc subjects'organi/ation was 
proposed by Stratcnieyer and others ( 1957). The authors proposed the *!persistent 
life situations*' concept as a basis tor dealing with the curriculum building is.sucs 
of scope, sequence, continuity, balance-, and , depth. 

At the junior and .senior high school ievcls, special mention should be made 
of the core curricuhun, 'five core curriculum idea was to get away from nothing 
-but the discipline-centered eqrrieuluni. Most core programs were organized 
arourid larger and more flexible blocks of time, and the content was generally 
centered on personal and social problems and problems of living, hi many 
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respects the core curriciiliini idea \va^ an attempt to solve the general educatipn 
. problem in our upper schools. , 
■ / It is important to note that in practice in schools, curriculum design failed 
t • . to get very far away from tlie subject- or discipline-centered design. The most 
lasting effect of the movement was the broad fields idea as represented l)y social . 
studies, language arts, and general science, and they have persisted mostly in 
curricula for elementary and junior high schools. 

Contemporary Arguments About Curriculum Design" 

. • . ^ 

Probably the most persistent movement in curriculum desig<i in recent 

( yeajs has been ^hc proposed use of specific behavioral objectives as a basis for 

.curriculum organization. Curriculum writers have Ipng proposed that curricula 

* . ought to cpntain statements of goals or objectives, but not as the only contenfoof a 

curriculum. Some contemporary writers have proposed that curricula should be 

thought of in terms of the anticipated consequences of instruction, or intentled 

learning ^outcomes. (For example, see Popham and Baker, 1970; Johnson, 

1977). The culture content in such' cases would either bc^ implied in the 

objectives or be considered as an insructional decision. A distinct advantage of 

this type of curriculum design is that supervision of the implementation and of 

the evaluatipn dfthe curriculum is simplified ancT facilitated 

Such proposals are in direct contrast to a proposal that a curriculum should 

be composed in four pacts: (1) a statement of goals, (2) an outline of the culture 

content that' has the potential for reaching the goals, (3) a statement of the 

intended use of the curriculum, and (4) a sch'ema for the evaluation of the 

: , curriculum (Beauchamp, 1981, p. 136). Thef a^e m even greater contrast to 

those who would include instructional considerations such as suggested activities 

for learners and instructional materials to be used. Curriculum plaiyiers should 

be warned that the inclusion of all of these thiiigs produces fat and^unmanage- 

able curricula. < ' • 

' ?: With respect to the culture .content of curricula, two organizational 
^ concepts persist both in the literature and in the practice of writing curricula. 
The first is the tendency to continue with the basic framework of the subjects, or 
disciplines, that are to be taught. The second is to break the subject areas down 
into three identifiable components: (1) cognitive, (2) inquiry and skill, and (3) 
affective (value, moral, attitudinal). 
■■ . Curriculum planners will probably wish to begin their thinking about 

design with the familiar, which will unquestionably be the conventional school 
subjects. They will consist of mathematics, .social sciences {including social 
studies as a subject), the natural sciences, fine and applied arts, health and 
physical education, communications, and other languages. At the secondary 
l school level, planners will add to these whatever vocational and tcclmical 

' ' subjects they may vvish to offer. Some planners will wish to add an area that may 
be termed social problems, molar problems, or problems of living that may call 
for applications of elements le'arned in various conventional subjects. 
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Curnculuin pLiiniui^ is jn cclucMtivc process. I'or this raisoii cLissrooiu 
tc;iclicrs should he invohccl in the imclcrhikiug. A \ cr\ iniporlanl reason fwr their 
iiiNolvenient is ..uit the proeess of eiirrienhini planjiing presents ani opportunity 
•for them to engage in ^jjialysis of the eiilture eontent so that they may he more 
effeeti\e in their elassrqoms at the level of instrnetion. The analy]ie proeess of 
hretilftiig clown th,e eulture eontent mto eognitive, affeetive, and inquiry and skill 
e()ni])onents is one way that teaehers may heeome more know ledgeahle ahout 
wfet they do. Alsy in this proeess of analyzing the eulture coptent. the eontent is 
more speeifieally related tc goals and at the same time it fosters helter enrrieulum 
inrplementation.. For tlie^e reasons^ teaehers* ])artieipatioi'i in eurrieulnm delih- 
eration.s l^ias l)een proposed frequently as a needed dimension of ecintinnous 
teaelier edneation. . ^ ' 

hi Chapter ^. Smith raise^l the very important question of the utilit\ of the 
eulture eontent selected tT) l)e part of the eurrieulum eontent, and he posed 
'^ewral wa\s iii which the utility of knowledge can he emphasi/ed. hi a uiore 
specific \ cin. Broudy. Smith, and Burnett ( 1%4) suggc\sted foi'ir potential uses of 
learnings acquired in school to l)e taken into consideration. They arc the 
associatixc nsc.othe rcplitatiyc use, the applicati\c use. and the interpretive use 
(pp. 4'^-6()), \ cr\ l)rieHy. the associative use of knowledge refers to the 
psvcliological process of responding to a new* situation with elements of 
knowledge pfc\ ioiisl\ acquired, The replicativc use refers to situations tliat call 
for direct and familiar use of schooling such as when we read a newspaper, w rite 
a letter, or halaiice a clicckhook. I'lic a])plicative ii.se occurs w hen an indi\idnal 
is confronted w itii a new pr()l)lcni and is al)lc to solve tlic new ])rol)lciii hy tlie use 
of knowledge acquired in the study of school suhjects or through pr<^vious 
experience in sol\ ingoprohlcnis demanding similar a}i|)lications, The interpretive 
use of schooHiig refers to the orientation and perspective the individual hrings.to 
new stiuations l)ccausc the individual has acquired ways of conccptuali/ing and 
classifying experience. 

Much of the discussion ahout uses of schooling (especially use external to 
the school) is an elal)oration of tlijL' transfer prol)lcin that has ])laguc(l educators 
ever since Kdward L.. riiohidike first k't forth his theory of transfer through the 
existence of identical elements in 1908. 'ri.ic nH)st easily ex])laine(l is the 
replicativc use as described al)ove because of the direct similarity i)et\ycen the use 
external to the scliool and the mode of learning and .practice in school. Take 
reading for example. Reading from school materials is directly similar to reading 
of materials Outside the school. But when it comes to a])plyiiig know ledge or 
making new interpretations or asscKalitions between knowledge acquired in 
school and life situations external to .schools, a more coinplLcated transfer 
situation exists. . • 

Unfortunately, niany of the questions raised :iJ)out utility and uses of 
Schooling lia\"e n(5t been answered tlirpugli eurrieulnm design. Nor arc they 
litelv to be because .so niiich is dependent^ nj)oii cla.ssroom teaching technique 
•inurthe design of InstructionaLstratcgies. The best efforts in curriculum design 
have hi^tiu through the generation of new courses (subjects if yoii please) in 
^\ . • 
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which the content is jnirportccih more like life external to the selKK)). Referenee 
here is nuicle not only to speeiali/.ecl eonrses snch as teehnieal. voeational. 
eonnnercial. and ocenpational eonrses Init also* to eonrses clesignecUaronnd 
molar problems, probrenis of livint^. and eore programs. In many respeets. the 
broad fiejds eonrses were designed for pnrposes of saving time dnfing the sehool 
day and to' ^cilitate the transfer of lynowledge aeqnired. Bnt whatever the 
'cnrrieulnm design, if teueliers are not^aware of and s((nsitive to the kind of 
analyses of the content to be tangiTt as we Iki\^' bec'n c^nssing it. the uses of 
schooling will not be niaxiniized. All the more re;ison why teac!iers should he 
o part of the curriculum planning effort and participate in the required cfialoguc, 

hi summary. tliLMu wliat.conr^es of action with respect to cifrricuKim design 
appear to be ^he most appropriate for today's curriculum planners? 'Hie most 
A inijX)rtant aspect of cnrricnlnm design is 4lic display* <o be made of culture'* 
content once the coitteui. Ixis been selected. The total amount of culture Voiltcut 
is constaiitly grcTwing^ thus making the problem of selection tor cUGricnluni 
content more difficult as tinie goes on. Unquestionably, the Yolc of tlio.sc schools 
(clenierilary and secondary) that operate nndc^r compulsory school, attendance 
laws mu.st constantly he examined in terms of what they sliouldj)r should not 
offer in their curricula. The elenieiitary .school curriculum has i.lways been 
designed with general education in niind. In our contemporary society, the 
secondary school seems fo be moving in that same direction. B(.)th. however, 
have seen fit to divide the content selected into realms or courses as appropriate. 

Scope* and sequence have long been two major problems in curriculum 
design. HicMisplay of course eoiitent into topical outline is one way plajincrs 
can watch for discrepancies in scope'and sequence. It.also helps with hori/.ontal ' 
articulation among the various subjects. 

'lo help tcachcts generate greater insight into the content outline, it is 
desirable that the curriculuni design reveal tlic^ expected' cognitive. inquir\' or'' 
skill, and, affective outef)nics. 'Hicsc are convcntioiially arranged iu the design of 
the content hi parallel with the topics in the outline, llowMK-haviorally tlie 
•outcomes are to be stated is optional to tli(i4)lanners. These outcomes should also 
be thouglit'of in terms of any goals of purposes that may be .stated in the 
curriculum. * * • ^ 

What else to iiicliicle in the design is optional to the planners. It has hegoiut-* 
quite conventional to tlihik of goals or purposes tlrst and then to select the 
content. Such pr(^edure is quite arbitrary because all content is .selected with 
J ^ some purpose in mind. Nonetheless, a .statement of goals and purposes is a useful 
clement in curriculum design. ^ 

I would add to the topic outline and the exlDccted outcomes a directive 
statement about the intended use to' be made of thocurricnlum and a stateiiicnt 
• oudiiiing a scheme for evaluating it: 
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Political astuteness is an indis pensable c yjajifi^^tion for curriculum leaders 
and developei^.-NaivctS^olit the politics of education or willful disregard 
of formal and informal power centers are out of place today. Curjiculum 
decision making takes plac:e in a complex political milieu. It requires expertness, 
political tiVvareness,' and a continuing dialogue among the decision ^makers for 
resolution of conflicts and agreement on major goals. * 

Historically educators were thought to he apolitical and the public was 
encouraged to vibw education ds a ' professionar* activity to be taken care of by 
professional educators and their loeahsehool boards. This ostrieh-like posture 
became more and more 'inappropriate ovAr the years and would now be 
considered a mark of ineompetenee and ineffectual ity. 

A number of years ago, Kimbrough's studies of community power (1964) 
recognized the significance of political influence in educatiojial decision 
making. He noted that educational training programs for school administrators 
had not included systeniatic empirical knowledge about the nature of tliq power 
forces and decision making processes- in local school di.stric^s. Consequently, 
many ediicaUonal leaders had been reluctant to acknowledge that a eou.siderable 
•amount of political actr( ity was going on in addiction to the ob.servable formal 
meetings of school boards, committees, and faculties. 

Previous studies bV Counts (1972), Mbrphet and others (1959), and 
Callahan (1962) had warned educators of their domination bv business interests. 
Callahan said that he was not surprised to find business practices used in .schools 
but was surprised to find the extent and degree of capitulation by .school 
administrators to'demands made on them; to learn liow decisions were made, not 
oil edlicational grounds, but as a'tneans of appeasing their critics (Preface). 
Bij^iness interests have not bo^n the only threat of "outside" iufluenee on 
educational policy making. • 

•The politics of education rcfcr.s \u the influence of government, other agencies, power groups, 
or individuals on the process of making educational decisions basexl on the allocation of values in 
cducatiotV. . * - » 

^ * ■;• • ■ 
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.Other illuNtnitions of problems that luivc arisen anil how sehool boards have 
reacted to them are provided ')y Hurlhiird { \%\ I, Masotti (1967), and Bcndincr 
(1969), who explored in depth the |X)sitive and negative experiences of various 
cities and towns that have tried to meet or evade their eliallciiges: integration, 
eoinnuinity control, academic freedom, teacher power, planned change, and 
location of a new high school building. A major study of the pohties of 
education, the impact on school programs, and the sources of demands that 
impinge on the process of cdaeational decision making is provided by Scribner 
and others (1977). Issues continue to ariie, particularly in connnunities whose 
populatioiis are diverse, and consec|uently educators' needs for political skills 
have been intensified, * ' ^ 

Today. isMies tevolving around the schools are featured by tlie'news media. 
Cofistant information is provided on the activities of special interest groups and 
new legislation and court decisions affecting schools. Beyond the formal board 
and professional ses.slons are informal meetings of concerned citi/.ens aiurprotcst 
groups, telephone networks, and gathering of signatures on petitions. Board 
InemberV inid educators are^ required not only to be aware and sensitive to 
* problems but to be involved in their solutions. 

Kaeh 'connnunity is different; there is no exact model for explaining the 
power and dcxMsion-making phenomena that fits all. However, it is important 
that the informal power system of the local school district be recogni/.cd as 
functioning interacti\ely witll the formal legitinii/.ed power structure as estab- 
Itslied by law. regulation, and standard procedure. It is important that eurrieu-'- 
luni ^.developers use problem-solving skills and that students leani problem- 
solving skills so they will be equipped to meet problems as they conic along. 



The Changing Scene 

* This is a time in which many individuals are supercritical, even cynical 
about the "Schools. Iliis has come about as- greatc^r ' and greater liopes and 
expectations have been pinned on education and as more people are affected by 
the educational process. More people are seeking to participate in decision 
making'. A main conclusion of a .sur\\:y4i)y the NIK* Cvirriculuni Development 
Task Force was that die. classic curriculum questions of what shall be taught and 
liow shatl educational programs be orgaiii/cd were o\*ersliadowcd b\' the desire to 
bc^involvcd. This desire was acconipaiiicd or perliaps.niotivatcd by a feeling of 
inipoten(?c and by the View that ".someone else" was in control (1976), 

Pressures on curriculum devcloper.s accelerated sharply during the I95()s 
with renewed emphasis on academic excellence and revi.sion of subject matter. 
Tlti.s-gavc way during the 196()s to pressure on schools .'o .serve as agents for social 
reform. Demands for attention to di.sadvantage^! minorities reached a crescendo 
in the 1970s with new attention to racial minorities. liaiidicap]x.'d eliildr.cn. non- 
Engli.sh-.spcaking stvidents, and feminist ii^tcrcsts. Accountability for results in 
terms of .student achievement moved to the public arena. This brought about 
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iiiiiiicrous federal and state la\\.> that now inipine;e on if not eontrol much of 
what is done in the schoors currieulmn. 

l^egislators at hoth the federal and state levels have eoncerned themselves 
not only witli cdue^itional achfevement, desegregation, affinrative aetion. due 
process standards, aiid etjual educational opportunities hut also have heeonie 
involved with single interest advocaey groups. 

Local scliuol hoards lia\'e frecjuently found thcniselvcs henniied into narrow 
decision zones in some matters as a result ot central i/ed iiMtTlegah'/.cd pressures 
from federal and state legislatures, courts, and agencies. Governmental authority 
stems From multiple power centers, not from a siiiglc control point; thus, school 
boards oftcn^find tlicmsclvcs dealing simultaneously with a range of require- 
ments and reguli^^ions. In addition, local school hoard niectings arc frequently 
opportunities for iikUgnant citizens or special intcr(;st grdlips to express them- 
selves and may range frbtvi orderly forums to slfbuting, matches that can bring a 
meeting to a state of pandcnKiiiium.- 

In addition, organized teairhers groups aic hccc3niing highly expert in 
bargainiiig for their interests, cspecTally salaries, fringe benefits, hours, and 
working conditions, with curriculum implications on the horizon, Advc^cated 
are proposals such as smaller class sizes, more preparation time, and additional 
help for children and youth with equal opportunity needs (Sliankcr. 1979), 
Caution, cxprcs.scd by Lacbcrnian (1979), emphasizes that the acti\ities of 
teacljers unions arc generally limited to the interests of members, not public 
interest considerations. 

However, a position paper of the National Kducation A,s,s()ciation ,scts forth 
its beliefs about a strengthened futurc'rolc for teachers in curriculum decisions, 
NUA advocates central involvement of teachers in curriculum planning and staff 
development programs undciAvritten by school districts to help teachers acquire 
curriculum development skills (1980, pp, 2V27). 

School board members have found, iii dealing with pressures from varied 
groups, that they must increasingly enlist cxpcrti.sc on their side, especially legal 
counsel. ITicy must depend more and more on the superintendent and the 
supcrintcndcnf s .staff for gathering relevant information. School boards also needy 
access to higher levels of government through lobbyi.sts and representatives. / 

Nevertheless, within this complex political .setting, .school boards, as policy 
making bodies, can make it po.ssible or impo.ssiblc to open a curriculuni dialoi^ic 
with the professional staff, parents, other connnnuity members, and students. 
Boards ha\c tlte power to initiate proces.ses for fornuilatiiig meaningful cd/ica- 
tional goals for the di.strict and to .set priorities supported by adotjuate resoiyrccs. 
From the mpre general goal statements, the professional staff should foni/ulate 
.specific objccti\'es and instructional plans, follow through, and report cvaliiativc 
data to the board for further curriculum d^;cisions. - / ^ 

What are the .spheres of power of ^ovennnental levels and publics who are 
affecting curricul um decisions? What are ..some of the effects on school programs 
of incFcased political activity? What barriers or constraints must be taken into- 
•account by, curriculuni developers and what positive forces can be utilized? 

.IIl. 
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c. 

Federal Influence 

Altlioiigli the U.S. Constitution has not given Congress expHcit authority to 
control the school program, Congress has found ways to do so hy taxing and 
spending on hehalf ^)f education and tlien attaching conditions to its grants t^) 
schools that must he met in order to continue to receive federal money. Congress 
has cxcigpcd its power to influence school programs hy providing categorical 
grants for programs for the educationally disad\antaged, the handicapped, 
bilingual students with limited English-speaking ability, for the development of 
curriculum macerials in science, math, environmental education, and ethnic 
studies. I'uiftls have been provided to help schools purchase materials and^ 
equipment for selected courses, Vocational education has enjoyed support for 
many years. Other funds liaC^c-been available to help districts plan desegregation 
efforts and for educational programs that are designed to reduce racial isolation of 
students and the consequent c-duszafional disadvantages. Mone> has been given 
to schools for iniprouMjjtM^ToTd teaching of reading, for the; arts, preschool 
education, ^caji:4^f^Ii^atioi^ tonsunier education, special attention to gifted 
children, and for school library materials. 

Although current -trends i^rc toward less federal sjicnding f(.)r education, 
consolidation of do/.ens of programs into block grants, and toward more control 
by state and local governments, several federal programs have had an unusually 
strong impact on the curriculum of ' the schools (Van Geel, 1979). b'cdcral 
regulations that prohibit discrimination on the basis "of race .or sex have forced 
far-ranging changes hi school organization and policy through rcgulahons and 
guidelines for local districts that were developed by the Office of Civil Rights and 
the Department of llealth, Education, and Welfare. Schools that Giilcd to 
observe tliesv regulations could lose financial assistance from the federal 
government — a loss schools could not afford. 

As federal and state governments increased their rcgulation.s for public 
education, the courts became more and more involved in school issues. Lawyers 
and courts, although claiming no special expertise in professional education, 
were called on to resolve various school problems. Generally, these have been 
problems that relate to basic rights set forth in the iMrst and Kourteentli 
Amendments to the U.S Constitution and similar provisions in state constitu- 
tions. These can be roughly classified as matters pertaining to race, distribution 
of wealt[i to schools, and individual freedoms. The fijain interest of the courts 
has been to "enforce minimum constitutional rcquircmeiits and ensure at least a 
minimally adequate public school program for all students. Thus, in several 
ways, constitutionally required "programs are emerging from tlie courts (see 
.Hooker, 1978). 

7'herc is no question 'that federal courts have directed juajor efforts toward 
increasing the integration of minority students. Almost cver>' school- in the 
country with a racially heterogeneous student bod\' has had to develop an 
integration plan and many .school distticts have been involved in litigation over 
racial integration, purtiiEularly when busing was required. Although the busing 
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issue Ikks been NoLilile lu some loealities. It has not been a failure aeeorcliii^ to a 
Harris Poll (1981). iMiicliiigs were that S4 pereeiit of the parents whose ehilclren 
were bused as part of an effort to aehicTe raeial balanee found the experienee 
**\cr,\ salisfaetorN pereent found it "parHy satisfaetory/' and only 1 1 pereenl 
found it tinsalisfaetory. \inete';n pt/reent of Anieriean families lia\e been 
in\ol\ed in busmg for raeial integration. < 

. 'Hie passage of Publie Law 94- 1/42. the federal Kdncation for All llandi- 
capped ChildTen Aet of I9"^S. luis lu/d a draniatie impact on tiie operation and 
administration of public schools. Ciiri-ieulum and services must now be provided 
for cliild.ren with severe to mild ha idicaps. children who until recently were 
aliiuKsf never found in the public schools. A thorough diagnosis ot each child's 
strengths and weaknesses is rcquircJl followed by :H.'ssions involving the parent 
and specialists for planning the chijd's hidividual luhicational Prograni (Ih'.P). 
.•Appropriate programming must fdllow and the child must be reevaluated 
periodically Ci)ll()wcd by necessary changes or advancements in (be chikPs 
pTOgrani i(Vt-"h>vc. 19*78. pp. 699-702). 

Implementation of bilingual education became a national issue after the 
Suprenlc Court ruled in Lau v. ^ ichols. a class .action suit, that failure to 
provide non-Knglisti-spcaking Chint^.-^c students uith special instructicjn denied 
them a meaningful opportunity [o pirticipatc in *lhc public cducati(Mi programs 
.anci thus violated Section 61^1 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and its federal 
'regulations and guidelines. (J^cc Zirkel. !978. for this and other Supreme Ccuirt 
decisions affecting education.) Disagreements at the cabinet level on tlic degree 
to which federal regulations should Control the specific mctlujds for providing 
bilingual education in local districts wlcrc resolved by delegating rcspcMisibility t() 
local school boardjj'. 

The broader ^ignitlcancc to the chUigcd legal scene in regard to the scIukjI's 
program is the expansion of the conlccpt of equal educational opp(Jrtunity. 
Intervention by the federal govcrnnicnt\and courts came alxuit t() assist students 
whom local school boards had tended lb neglect in .the past. 

The apparent preoccupation of fcilcral and state gcjvcrnnicnts \vitli the 
rudiments of education should not deter Curriculum leaders from also attending 
to the substantive content of tbcH^iolc ciirriculum and to the dcvcbipmcnt and 
stinudation of students* talents — ink^llcctual. social, aesthetic — at all academic 
levels. Local and ^atc gov^ernmcnts bit; expected to assume more and nwrc 
rcsk)nsibility as federal" funding decreases. While contiiuiing to keep the 
presVurc on for equalizing educational opportunities, curriculum developers arc 
expected to increase "their emphasis on effective school programs. ' 

bvcr the past two decades a.strononiieal sums of money have been poured 
into Jlcvclopmental and innovative approaches * to teaching-' and learning. 
Millioks of students, teachers, and supervisors have been in^volved in federally 
fundcdprogranis. Millions of reports. rCseHirch studies, curricuhnn guidps, and 
lesson pknis have been written. Kilms and videotapes have been made. Sites to 
be visiteclVand observ ed and programs to be transplanted are available. What have 
been the successes? 11ie failures? It'lkhooves curriculum decision makers to find 
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out wlint works, wliat doesn't, and in what settings. Information is being 
piihlislicd. An example of an analysis of.sOeeesses and failures is the Rami study 
of the iujplementation of reading improvement programs (Bernuiii and 
MeLaiighlin. I9"'S. and Wood and others. I9SI }. Stressed was the inj])()rtaiice 
of joh-euihedded inser\ iee in w hieh teams engage in the study of one another's 
tcaehing and earry out the eoaeliing element witliin s.liool time and en\ironr 
njent. 

'riiat teaehers nuist he invoked in eurrieulum development if the end 
prod net is to be used sueeessfully in the elassrooni was one ot the basie findings 
{)rTTai^c--stfrile. study of the effect of the federally and foundation-funded . 
eurrieulum reforms \\\ seienee. mathematies. and soeial seienees of the l%Os . 
and I9"()s (National Seienee foundation. VT^)). Predieted eluniges in teaeliing 
teeluiitjues and eontenl dkl not often take plaee w hen teaehers were e\j)e(L'ted to 
bridge the gap from summer institutes and |)rinted manuals to aetual praetiee 
without further assistanee. The NSb' report provides ample suggestions for 
eorreetmg tln;> situation. 

h.fforts divceted toward impro\ement of students' writing abilities arc 
begmnmg to attraet attention. The Bay Area Writing Project ( Applebee. lOcSI ). 
w hieli features holislie seoring aiuifrecjueut w riting by students, is being adapted 
in numerous sehbol districts. Also, the National Assessment ot <l%dneational 
Progress' Third National Writing Assessment (!%!) eoneluded that' if speeifie 
writing assigmiients are not included in the school curriculum, they should be 
and suj)ervisors should make sure tluit writing techuicpies are taught. 

Title T (compensatory education) has taught educators how to de\elop 
individual educational programs f(K educationally disadvantaged children, to 
c\aluate seriously.\ind use the data annually for upgrading and improving their 
'Title i programs. Tins has produced aMnana'gement style- for curriculinn workers 
that was foreign to most schools of the past. 

In the arts and nestlictics fields there are indications that creative "thinking 
and rc!^ourcefuh less ha\ e been unleashed through stinudation of federal fiinds 
that mav continue to have impact on curriculum even tliougli federal financing 
decreases.. An illustration is a part-time enrichment i)rogram tor j)ul)lic school 
students in St. l.ouis and St. l-ouis County. Missouri, w hich w ill use I I city arts 
and other.cultural insfitutioiis for activities desigiicd to bring city and sul)url)an 
students together. About ^.000 students fron^ different schools are expected to 
meet in integrated gr6u|..^ about two hours a week for eight weeks at the various 
sito fot »riN and aesthetics studies. A privately financed ereative*\enture in cable 
tclevi.sion. the Alpha Repertory Television Service (AR'TS) offers schools as well 
as hopics a range of arts-related programs that can "teach the ABCs of,thc arts" 
(Bry. I9S1). ^; ^^c; , • 

Renewed national interest in the sources and limitations of federal money 
and taxation, and budget processes generally, should sfiniulate the teaching of 
ccoi. iTiics in interesting ways aiall levels. T'ederal funds previously spent on the 
development of eeononiie education niaterials may come to fruition. Similarly, 
the recent intervention and rntere.st i:)f the court!^ in education and in the riglit.s 
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and rcspunsihililics ol Aiiiciiuiii citi/xns should tjivc impctus to the introduction 
and expansion of hiw -related education into the curricuhiin. 

Of particular signifi ce. and an outtjrowth of governmental interest in 
education, is a series ot studies of efFcctive schools^ that is. what are the 
deternnnants of achieveinent. funding has come from several sources including 
federal, stale, and local. An early study of four ii>structi()iially efFcctive inner-city 
schools ("Weber. 19"! ) tended to disprove the Cx)lemaii ( 1%6} and Jense'n ( 1^69} 
conclusions that low achievement hy poor children was an inherent charaeteris- 
fic of the poor. Weber's major findings were confirmed later in a case study of 
two inner-city New "t'orkCity public schools. Numerous other studies have since 
verified and expanded the conclusions; that is. high acliievenient was associated 
with schools that had strong leadership, high teacher expectations, good 
atmusphere. strong enjphasis on reading, and careful monitoring of pupil 
progress. Missing in all four schools were factors usually- thought necessary for 
high •achie\cment. including: small class si/e. Iioniogcneous abilitv grouping, 
superior t(\icher.s. ethnic background of teachers similar to that of the students, 
preschool education, and optimal physical facilities. 

The sL^irch for unusually effective classrooms, programs, and schools — 
those whose students consistently achieve better than their peers — has extended 
into several states including New York. Peiinsylvania. Delaware. Maryland. 
California, and Michigan (Mchiionds. 1979), \h\joi findings, that cliaracteri/ed 
successful elementary and high schools are reported in School Learning Climate^ 
.and .Student Achievement (l.cz.ottc and others. 1980). 

\ typical illustration of an efFcctive s^^hool study is the Brookover and 
Lezotte study (1977) in Michigan, Begiiming in 1970, the Michigan Ocpart- 
ment of Education amiually tested all public school pupils in gracjcs four and 
seven usmg critcrioii-rcfcrcnccd standardized mcasuresbf basic skills. Over time, 
these data were anajy/cd to identify elementary schools eharacleri/.ed by 
consistent iniprovemcjnt or decline in pupil performance. Kight school's (six 
improving, two dechning) were ,sclected for intensive analysis on site to 
determine difFcrcnecs bearing on improvement or decline. Ten factors were 
identified. These inchided emphasis on mathematics and reading objectives 
based on the .belief that u// children can nia,ster basic objectives, high expecta- 
tions for students, acceptance of responsibility by the school (not shifting blame 
to parents or ,students). more time on task by cutting back on -unnecessary 
interruptions and mecluinical tasks, acceptance of the ,state*s accountability 
model, and a strong principal role as in,struetional leader, (ALso see Bloom. 
1976. for the ea,se for ma,stery learning,) - 

State Influence 

Increasing influenj^c on school programs by ,state legislatures has paralleled 
the growth of federal influence. The turn toward heavier ,state coiitTol over local 
.school districts signified a 'dra,stic change in under.standing of who is in charge, 
ni.storacally. the Tenth Amendment left legal authority over the .school program 
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entirely to thy state. 'Aetually. state legislatures and state hoards of edneation have 
. had more authorit)' than they have used and have not exercised their full power 
in the pa&t. but lia\ c left currieuluni decisions to loeal school boards except for 
the barest directives, usually only listing broad subject areas. 

Legislatures have usually required that schools offer and students take 
certain courses in U,S, history, Knglish. niatlieniatics. and the U.S. and State 
.''Constitiitions. Sonic states ha\e added other rec|nirenients such as courses in 
driver education. "the effects of alcoholic beverages, consumer education, career 
education, and the contributions of minority populations, A few states have 
legislated curriculum enipluusis on values such as moral character, truth, justice, 
' civic virtues, free enterprise, the evils of conmiunism. and so on. In recent years 
curriculum mandates have increased drastically, flic scope of legislative 
mandating of curriculum has been the subject of a comprehensive study 
sponsored by the American Bar ,\ssociation. the Social Science Education 
Consortium, and the KRIC Clearinghouse on Educational \hnuigcnicnt (see 
llcnning and others. 1979). ,\ suniiiiarN' and analysis of state curriculum 
mandates was provided as well as suggestions for the future, 

hiterestingly. it appears that many teachers do not know what is mandated 
but relv on their admintstrators and supervisors to keep tlieni informed. The state 
dcpartn*ents of education (<cnerally have not had fail-proof methods for reaching 
teachers with information on mandates. Confusion has resulted when unexpect- 
ed reports are required or funding is cut off for lack of compliance. Supervisory 
personnel, therefore, have necessarily added regulatory and iiionitoriiig func- 
tions to their repertoire of skills. 

' The most spectacuJar efforts of state legislatures have been the development 
of conipetciicN -based instructional programs. An example of a comprehensive 
competency-based plan is the Louisiana Pupil Progression Plan Wlych mandates 
tests for determining promotion from one grade to another, kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Many states mandafe testing at one or more levels but a^ually not 
'1 grade levels: "An informal survey found that by 19S1 states had enacted 
etcncy-tcsting legislation and others reportedly were planning .sonic form of 
1 competency-testing for students, iVi addition, sev eral states;' such as 
tsiana. Morida. and Georgia, had enacted competency tests for teachers to be 
.ic schools will be supplied with future teachers who meet literacy standards 
leasurcd by standardized tests. 

,'\ltliougli some 'critics hav e deplored mandators' state testing programs, 
most schools ha\e followed their state's ad\ice and requirements. Positive 
feedback is increasing in volume as educators find that assessment prograiws arc- 
leading to improvement. Pennsylvania's hiducational Quality ,\sscssiiicnt pro- 
gram includes broader goals (self-esteem, understanding others) as well as 
academic achievement. Analysis of results sliows'a high correlation between 
acliicvement and a positive attitude and good communication among teachers, 
parents, and pupils (ASCD, 1981). " 

Data arc regularly published by several states indicating that competency 
tcst^ are produci.ng gains in achievement. Florida's competency program, for 
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.cxain|!)lc. lias sunivcd upposition ancr somewhat dramatic gains arc said to 
"prove that students can achieve w hen spurred hy the motivation of knowing that 
something is expected of them" frurlington. 1979. p, 650), 

The political Qontext that spawned competency testing and other state and 
federal controls on school programs was the aecountahility movement. Aceount- 
abilitv- means **those '•ystcnis or arrangements that supply the general public, as 
well as educators, with accurate iiiforniation about school output performance — 
test scores and jther data that show how well groups of children arc learning in 
sc^oo^* {Wymu*. 1972; p. ix). 

Competency testing seemed to legislators an obvio\is solution to the 
Snonuiiiciital task of momtoring accountability for educational policy and 
practice in the local schools. The fact that results of mandated state tests arc 
being published in newspapers serves the purpose of accountability to r^ome 
extent. It has placed the spotlight on the low achieving schools and has caused 
teachers and adiniiiistiators to intcnsifv' their efforts to bring up the test scores of 
the lower achieving stirdcnts. 

Another expression of accountability and related to objectives-based assess- 
ment programs is management' by objectives (MBO) a method of clieckiiig 
oiiteoiiies against objectives. 1'his may be the modem interpretation of jolin 
Dewey's emphasis on the power of purpose and, his accompanying admonition 
that intelligent observation. and judgment are necessary in developing a purpose 
(1938, p. 71), MBO can be mrsmanagemeiit by objectives when the fociis is on 
the trivial, not linked to pupil learning, or when professional autonomy is 
jeopardized. MBO works best when it reinforces the major objectives of a .school 
district, keeps paperwork simple and reasonable, ehiphasiz.es the performance of 
the -larger group (not stars), reinforces professional work ethics and personal 
growth, is developed with the staff, and establishes reasonabje relationships 
i)ct\veen salary aiid performance (English. 1981). 

Modification of systems of taxing and allocating resources to the schools 
represents another relationship to accountability, Recen^courtxlecif>ions di^clar- 
ing that property taxes unconstitutionally deny equal access have caused 
revisions of funding in several states. The assumption is that sufficient funding 
will provide quality education, a premise that has been questioned (Schaffarzick 
and Sykcs. 1979. pp, 56-57). 

Special Interests 

;7hc infJacne^' of informal or nongovernmental groups. . agencies, and 
organizations on curriculum decisions should not be uiiderestiniatecL Polariza- 
tion has frequently tended ^to obscure reasonableness and prevent meaningful 
dialogue between parents and educators in regard to^ controversial topics and 
teaching materials. It behpoves curriculum decision makers to be fully aw^lrc of 
the political climate. Although there have been surprise attacks on school 
programs that have caught the school s leaders unprepareJ, potential is.sues and 
controversies gentrajly can bq predicted by politically-aware educators, li^arly in 
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the pliiiiningstiigcs. parents and other eiti/ens should he involved in eonstriietive 
exeluniges of views. Rationale, ohjedives, proposed teaehint; aetivities and 
materials, and methods of evaluation ean he explored and through rational 
proeesses usual I \ agreed-on plans ean !)e developed. 

Issues fanned hy speeial intere.st groups change with time as they J)ecouiC- 
- resolved or ohsolete, hut new ones continual ly appear. Constant alertness on the 
part of curriculum deciders and developers is needed as well aS competence in 
prohleni solving. X " 

Bopk censoring periodically gains local and even national atfll^ntion. The 
widely publicized 197.4 textbook hattle in Kanawha County. West Virginia, 
fanned hook cen.soringi flames in other parts "of the country. More recently a 
zealous hushand and wjfe team in Texas organized a school hook' censoring 
group known as "lulucational Kesearcli Analysts" and l)\' tirelessly campaigning 
across the state and cLsewherc wcre^ablc to pressure schools through their parent 
groups a\\a\ from tlie purcha.se of certain hooks alleged to instill disre.speci for 
American \alucs and the fimiily (l.ar.scn, 1980; Park. I98()). 

Caught in the middle of hook censoring contro\ersies are piiiblishcrs oP 
scliool materials, who arc forced to c()mproniise, and hoards of education, both' 
state iind local, w ho are prcssctl by special interest groups to censor books,. On 
one side are. parents and other citi/ens who contend that certain |)a.s.sages in 
textbooks or lihrarx hooks are warping the traditionaT^'alucs that should be 
"inculcated" in students and on the other side are advocates of intellectual 
freedom who sa\* that the school and lihrary should pro\ ide a forum of ideas for 
.students to question and examine. 

The curriculum decision maker should he prepared to protect a school 
cliniate in which intellectual freedom can reign and at the .same time recogni/e 
the parents* rights in a free .society. An educational campaign may be in order. 

Religion in the schools \^ another niajtSr i.ssue that has come hefrjre the 
courts on ntmierous occasions. The hasic principle on w hich \arious deci.si.ons 
have rested is that public schools may neither advance nor inhibit religion. On 
this basis the. Supreme Court struck down .school ceremonies . that involve 
reading from the- Bible and i^ecitation of prayers, even though th.cse I'nay be 
nondenominational prayers and even though .students who object, may be 
e.xcu.sed from participation. But just as the courts have barred in.struction in wliat 
we t\|)ically call religion, the Supreme Coirrt Iras said that the school nia\' not 
establish a religion of .secularism; that is, athei.sm (van Ccel, 1979, p. 29). 

In regard to the issue of crcationism vs.. e\'olution, court decisions ha\e 
declared it in conflict Avith the. Kirst Amendment of the Constitution to retjuire 
science textbooks. and curricula to include the Cicncsis account of creation (.see 
iSkoog, l%(), and Bird, 1980). Bills are constantly being presented in state, 
legislatures to seek ways to include school prayer, creation i.sni, and- so on, in the 
.schools and circumvent previous court rulings. 'I'hc current national adniinistra- 
tion appears to favor school prayer and it seems destined for further di.scussion in 
Congress.. !t appears advisable, however, for curricuUmi devehipers in the public 
schools to note that any ideas or concepts that seem to stem from a religious point 
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of view must be iiisHficcI for incliisiou in tlit; ciirricirliiHi (^ii the basis tliat thcy 
advance students* knowledge of society's eultnral and religious heritage in' a 
historical framework. ' ■ ' . 

Sex education courses freqiientlv provoke controversy. Kundanientalist 
groups have objected to the topi^/- being part of the curriculum based on thc.claini 
fliat the study of sex education would encourage teenage" pregnancies, lesb.ian- 
isHi. and homosexuality. Counselors and other educators have maintained that 
seliools must fill the information gap or at least counteract teena^ers' niisinfor- 
matiou about sp. Participation in sex education or other potentially controver- 
j^ial courses should be voluntary. Parents and students should be informed before 
the course begins of the rationale and proposed oCitline of the couls»: so that tbev 
can decide wlietlier to elect the particular course. In planning the course in the 
first placc»- parents and students should be in\'olved. 

Leadershii/ui Curriculum Development 

it can be concluded that the* political context .in which vital Curriculum, 
decisions will be made must be a context in which all parties eonccrned with 
school improvement arc involved and working cooperati\'ely. Curriculum 
leadership can be measured by the degree ()f ebmpetenee shown in ac(|uaiuting 
the partieipitling groups and individuals with the best that is known from related 
research and employing a range of organizational skills^including: identifying 
needs and problems by uiibiascd niethpds. defining goals and objectives at 
several levels of decision making, developing plans and procedures that elicit the 
trust and cooperation of the participants, iiivolving people of different as well as- 
like interests and backgrounds, finding ways to eonnnimieate and use feedback 
from inside the school and with external groups, and using implementation and 
U-valuatioH processes that will produce continuing and ccnistructive change and 
renewal. 

According to several j|tudics the principal is a key in attaining at the building 
level excellence in curriculuni. a learning cliinate in the school, and growth in 
student achievement. (For example, .sec Kdmunds. 1979; Austin, 197.9; Good- 
lad, 1979; and Bcntx.cn and others, 1980. ) Principals liave con.siderable power .to 
influence curriculum development. In fact, in n.iany di.stricts where enrollmeiit 
is declining the principal has become a curriculum leader while otlier .superviso- 
ry resources have vanished. Thus, principals have/ound themselves in a role that 
was not uppcrmo.st hi their training programs. 

The effective principal needs these among other necessary compc'tcneics: 
skill in instructional leadership to the extent that everyone in the building is- 
committed to instruction and learning as the main enipliasi.s; ability to maintain 
an orderly, purposeful clintatc in which cooperation for the good of all is a 
• priority; and success in setting and luecting high levels of expectation for 
students, teachers', .supervi.sons, and the Briiicipalship. 

CJurriculuni leaders at a|l levels, v^etlier priiiil^ipal", superintendent, eurrie- 
uluni' director, government official, or others, have' tmique opportunities for 
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growth in pohtical .skills. Sluiring power over currieuluni clevelopi^enl: witji^ 
teachers, students,, experts, scholars, parents, and other citizens is difli'cult and 
involves risks.^ Whether the involvement of these various groups leads ti) success 
•in currieuluni dcvclopnient may depend on the ahility of the leaders to view the 
liew constituents in edue^ .on not as competitors for a limited amouyt of power 
but as pre\iously untapped sources of leadership and influence in the field of 
education. 
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Se^ectiiap Lcsaming, 
Activities 

l>oris tXGow and fommye W. Casey 



Lcarnint; iicti\itivs iire the pkinnccl iiitc'Viiution of -the siiulcii^- w itii the 
instruct i(^iui I cnvironiiicnt. These jctivitics arc clcri\al from thl- ^oals of 
tlic curricuhiin ami stiulciit cii£;a£;cincnt in the activities is aiuiccl at 
nuistcry of tlic ciirricnhnij's specific objectives. Since "all ^eiuiine eilueation 
comes about tbrou^jh experiences" (Dewey.' I^^^S. p. 13) and karnin^ activities 
arc clesigned to provide such experience, the identification of approjDriate 
learning activities is one ot the nit)st critical tasks in curricidinn design. 

'I'he identificatiionof learning activities, however, ifi not solely tlic prerwga- 
tive of the curnVuhnn developer. Teachers tend to use enrrienhun guides 
flexibly. 'l1ie\ naay eniphasi/e different portions of the course of study, put 
together different supplemental anti remedial nuitcrials to meet the j)crcei\ed 
needs of each class, and (jften select from texfs.' workbooks, teac her's journals, 
and other sources learning activ ities that Were not a part of the curricidmn. This 
mixing and" matching ot materials may residt in gaps aiid ck'ficiencies in student 
l^"ing.; • ' • ■ 

Moreovef, Jackson (!%8) suggests that student learning n>a\^'n/.)t be the 
primarv goal in the selection of these activ ities anvwav. 

Teachers seem to be making somjc kiiicl of an educated giiess about what vvouki be a 
beneficial activity for a student or group of stiidents iind then doint; whatever is necessary • 
to see that piirtieipants remain involved in that aetivitv The teaelier's ogoai. in other 
words, i.s student involvement rather than studefJt leiirniuL;. It^is true, (jf thnrse. that the 
teacher hopes the involvement will result in certain beuefieial^ changes in students, but 
learning j^s in tfiis sense a by-prod net rather than the tlyng about v\hieh the teaehf.'r is fno.sr' 
directly concerned (p. 24). ' . - . ' 

Several solutions to the problem of discrepancies between the plam\cd 
curriculum and the actual instruction have been .•^nggc.'ited. rhese indlude 
teaching teaclier.s curricidmn n)atcrials desig\j and analysis skills (C»ow. 1976. 
1980), learning principles (Giigne, 1965), and a repertoire of proveii effective 
instmctioiial strategics f Joyce and Weil, ^1972). Another suggested remedy froiii 
the administrator's point of view is eurriculuift mapping as a means of quality 
control (Knglish, 1978): The identification of learning activities*' that keep tlic 
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student involved by virtue of their eareful tailoring to the speeifie school and 
student population and the eoninuniieation t6 the teaeher of the rationale for 
their selection mav be another wpy to ensure tl)e use of learning activities that are 
consistent with the planned curriculum. : 

This chapter will treat the identification or definition of learning activities as 
a culminating step in the systeniatie process x)f jiyjriculuni development which 
began with the identification of general educational goak. Pertinent topics to be 
covered are categories of learning activities, criteria for thpr selection, and 
procedures' for their design and development. 

Q 

Categorjes of Curriculum Learning Activities 

Hie' characteristics of a curricuhnn and the procedures lised for its design 
and development may hi.*igc on the developer*s general orientation toward the 
curriculum field. Kisner and Vallai ce (1974)'havc identified fiv6 such concep- 
tions of curriGuluni:, currie.uluni as the development of cognitive processes/ 
curriculum* as technology, sclf-actualiza^on or curricuKmi as eonsuminatory 
experience, cirruculum for social rcconstruetion-relevancef and curriculum as 
academic rationalism. , , • .. ^ ^ 

The curriculum developer mtiy.take.an eclectic stance, Kowever, and may 
select'rcarning activities and en)ploy design pfoeedufes aetordjng to the specific 
objectives emphasized in any given sequence of instructio|i rather than from a 
singular globarorientatioh. This is the Tyler approath (1949, 1975). He 
identifies four types of learning activities: to develop skill in thinking, to acquire 
information, to dcyelop social attitudes, and to^dcNclop interests.. These are thl' 
sotirce of the categories we shall -use to describe and analyze learning acti\ ities in 
• this chapter. The slightly different wording fits more precisely the research that 
will be cited in support ofthe selection of appropriate activities. The following 
fdur categories of learning iictivities are those that seem to demand substantially 
different kinds of student bejiavipr for goal attainment: 

• To- acquire information imd basic skills 

• T» develop social attitudes 

• lb develop self- - " , . . ^- " 

• To develop information-processing and problem-solving skilTs. 
Otco.urse Warning activities that fit best in any One category may contribute 

to attainment of other categ^ies'of goals as well. However, there appear to be 
fundamental differences among these fojiir kinds ()f goals. • 

To Acquire Information and Basic Skills 

Learning activities to acquire information and basic skills are those activities 
that are r'equired for learning the fundamentals of reading and mathematics and 
the acq'iiisit^n of information through low level cognitive processing (knowl- 
edge, comprehension, and perhaps application). ' . • 

Stydies of effective pracfices in* basic skill acquisition provide evidencc'for 
incorporating direct instruction learning activities in basic skills curricula for 
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both cicinciitary and secondary schools. Bcrcitcr and iMigchnann ( 1%6), in their 
work with "disadvantaged" preschool children, found that providing denion.stra- 
tions. drills, exercises, practice, and feedback as well as perfonnance criteria for 
the elyldren ensured that most in.structional objectives were mastered. Kosen- 
shines review of the research (1976, 1978,' 1979) highlighted as related to 
achicvenic^il the siftie tyjX' of direct; structured, academically focused, tcaclier- 
directed activities for primary and middle grade's. Ooals were clear to students, 
coverage of contentj|L'xtensive. and feedback to students innnediate and'acadenii- 
cillly oricMitcd. In junior and senior high .school, similar findings with total group 
instruction were tliat maximum, tunc on task, direct (|uestions/to specific 
students, and i,egular feedback were po^sitively related to acirievenicnt (Sta)Jings, 
Needels. and Staybrook. 1979). / \ , ' 

Mastery learnini^ is another construct that is particularly, though not 
exclusively. applicablcTo goals aimed ;rt acquiring information and Inrsic skills. It 
Is based on the premistj that 90 to 95 percent of all students can master school 
subjects given sufficient time. Mastery learning activities are eli^aracterized by 
careful structure, small steps, frequent monitoring of progress, and a feedback- 
corrccti\l' process (Bloom, 1968. 1976.). Group instruction is augmented by 
iiulividuah/.ed coVreCtive procedures. A .similar system, based on mastery 
objectives, is the Keller Pcwonali/cd System of rustrnction (PSD which is 
individualized and u.scs tutors pennitting coiitinuous progress at the college and 
university level. 

- ' Mastery leanuhg has bc^ proven effective for acquisition and coniprclicn- 
.sion of subject matter oontcnt and acquisition of basic reading and math skills, 
although it may wofk for other kinds of learning as well (Bums, 1979; llyinan 
and Cohen. 1979). | 

One es.sential element' to include in the design of learning activities to 
acquire information and biisic skills is structure. Anotligr critical clement is time.* 
HjT.bhsi^c skills, time is diiect instrdictional time, Kor ac(|uiring information, it is 
flexible time for mastery. o , • 

Other ekmcnts that have p'rovc'nVto be effective and can be incorporated in 
the curriculum design of learning activities iii this c^ategory arc frequent 
hionitoriug- of student progress, small steps, academic focus, and immediate 
feedback. , .. . 

to .■ ■ 

'lb Developc Social Attitudes ^ . • 

• One reason for development of free wnivCrsal education in this country was 
to provide the Literate; participatory citizcii.ship den landed by a democracy. 
I. Ct'irjiing activities to develop social attitudes include: (1) Hio.sc designed to 
produce an infornied electorate, and (2) fl)ose de.signj:d to develop democratic 
^cial behaviors. . - • ^ 

Actrvities that help students andyzc real or hypothetical issues or situations 
and, more important, to work toward resolution of ^onflicts in \alues arc 
desijgncci to snjiply experience for present or futiire political action. The activities 
in Oliver and Sl\avcr\s (1966) Harvard Social Studies Project 'curriculufn 
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materials arc an example of this category. Case studies are providecj to give 
students the opportimit\' to engage in the prbeess of analysis. The. process is 
guided by questions that lead the student to recognize t>'pes of value conflicts and 
to work toward general polipcs to apply to value conflict situations. 

Similarly, Massialas and Hurst (1978) are bent on making the entire school 
a laboratory for understanding issues and participating in decision making to 
enable the students to develop a sense of control over their environment. Thiss 
they argue, can be achieved through "knowledge, understanding, participatory 
activity, and the development of 4 set of defensible values" (p. B). 

The fostering of sopial attitudes that go beyond intellectual activity to action 
is possible through both iii-school and out-of-school activities ranging from peer 
tutoring in clas<iroom.s to connnunity educational activities which Bronfenbren- 
ncr {Brandt, 1979) calls "a curriculum fbr caring.*' Such activities may include 
vokmtcer work in hospitals or geriatric homes and other social acliaO-piogtams 
such as working at recycling centers or cleaning up stream beds,. Massiafas and 
Hiirst (1978) have attempted to ensure the inclusion df.this type of activity in tht^ 
school curriculum by expanding the usual cognitive and aflFcctive domains of 
school learnijig to include a participatory domain. ^ 

' The American Sociological Association was the .sponsor, more than .a 
decade ago, of Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, which include 
laboratW)' units for social inquiry. These activities teach basic usoeial science 
concepts\ and 'sociologicar methods, but students also conduct independent 
investigations into social attitudes and behaviors, including their own (l.ippctt. 
Fox, and Schaible, 1969). 

Group investigations, as proposed by Thelen (1960), provide group interac- 
tions as well as inquiry into social problems. The students, in groups of 10-1 5, 
identify a problem and organize to solve it, assuming fhe neeessar\' roles, 
performing the tasks they have identified as essential, and evaluating the results. 
The organizing and group interaction in themselves are learning activities that 
acp directed to the development of social altitudes and skills and to self-con.sciou.s 
observation bv the strident of his or her own group participation. 

Learning experiences designed to produce stijdcnts who d\n analy/.e public 
issues teach them to process information about public issues which is very similar 
to thp kinds of criticaK thinking involved in the information processing and 
problem solving category of activities. However, the differc^icc lies not only in 
the goal emphasis of the activities designed to produce an informed electorate, 
but also in the activities themselves., The social fpcus'is always uppermo.st in tlie 
use of process to moderate conflfct, in the emphasis on respect for alternative 
views,*^nd in participatory' activity in decision making and socialization. 

The critical dements of the typical learning activity to develop .social 
attitude's are use of an inquiry method; practice of social analysi.s, usually in^a^ 
group situation; and observation of attitudes of .self a^d others. 

While social attitude is one indicator of the individual personality, the focus 
of social attitude learning activities is on their socral a.spect. The third category of 
.learning activities, to dcyelqp self, focuses more directly on the individual 
person. ' ' ,1 
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To Develop Self 

The design of learning. activities to develop or enhance student self-concept 
has been, the focus of several clinical and developinental psychologists. They are 
guided by the belief that '*to be effective, education must find ways of helping 
students discover the personal meaning of.events for them*' (Couibs and Snygg, 
I9S9. p. 149). The emphasis is on helping the student become a self-aetuali/ed 
learner (MasUnV. |9S4), The most effective and Listing learning according to 
Rogers ( l%0) is self-initiated or self-directed and occurs in a nontlireatening 
environment. Nondirective teaching (student-centered instruction) is the pri- 
mary vehicle for jchicving this goal. 

• While cliniate is more closely identified ^witli instruction than with 
curriculum, curriculum materials themselves provide a el i mate for learning and 
the information'and reconunendations they supply for teachers set Hie stage for 
the creation of a desired classr(K>m climate, Dunkin and Biddle (1974) have 
pointed out that cliniate is usually identified on Hie basis of frequency counts (of 
praise, criticism, and the like) awd most coninuuiications in the classroom are 
neutral in terms of warmth (Klaiiders. 1960). ^ 

Certainly there can be no eriticisni of the attempt to make learning activities 
pleasant and enjoyable and the clinical evidence in support of a nontlireatening 
environment seems sufficient to suggest that curriculum materials to develop self 
explicitly attempt to create siieh an enviromiient or Urge the teacher to do so. 

Not only is the cliniiite of the classroom an important element to consider 
but the Iciirning activities should {)ffer student experiences with "practiced 
problems, social problems. cHiical and philosophical problems. j)ersoiial issues 
and research problems" (Rogers. 1969, p. 162). The instructionaf desij^ner can 
find experiences widi cHiical and philosophical questions in Hie work of 
Kohlberg ( 1969), (le has identified stages of moral growtji ami development in 
children and has developed moral dileiiiiiias to raise: such quesiions, Croup 
discussion of die dilenunas can help ^students move to a higher sta^e^)f moral 
development (I lersli, Paolitto, and Reiiiier. 1979). 

Activities to encourage creativity also fall into Hiis category. The self- 
aet\iali/ed person describecT by Maslo\v4l97l ) has many of Hje same characteris- 
tics as the creative person described by Torrance (1962). Learning activities 
designed specifically for Hie creative individual slioukhencourage imagination, 
divergent Hiinking, and discovery according io Cet/.els and Jack.soii (1962), 
C»rouping of creative, individi'ials homogeneously* may ease* Hicir sense of 
isolation (Torrance, 1962). ■ ■ ' ~ ^ 

One critical clement in Hie dcyelopmeiit of learning activities for develop- 
ment of self is the noiidireatening enviromiient, Anodier^iniportant element is 
challenge: oflssues. problems, eHiical and pliilosopliieal questions. The Hiird 
characteristic is studt:iit-centered instruction. 

To Develop fnfomiatior -Processing and Problem-Solving Skills 

The fourth category of learning activities is related to the educational goal of 
developing information-processing and problem-solving skills. 

12 J 
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'hic rumculiiiii rcforiii iiiovcincnt of the 60s focused on ways io help 
students better proeess information. 1 eaching students the structure of the 
^ -subject diseiplinc. its fundamental methods, eoncepts. principles, constrnets. 
and their interrelationships became the focus of learning activities jBruiicr, 
• 1966). The hicFarchical arraiigeinent or structure of the disciplines was studied 
because it offered an approach to developiiig instructional materials that fostered 
* mastery of lower-level concepts before proceeding to higher level . concepts 
(Gagrie. Ausubel (1978) also proposed an instrnctiouii) strategy to aid in. 

information processing, providing the student with an advance organi/.er. a brief 
introduction to the structure of the information to be presented. Advance 
organi7xrs can take a variety of forms (an entire lesson preceding other lessons, a 
film, and so on). llowcNcr. the eoneepts presented are inclusive aVid more 
abstract than the information that follows and nmst be related to what the student 
already knows. 

♦ I he process of concept attainment has been studied extensively (Bruner. 
Goodiiow. and Austin. !956;Ghiser. 1968). 1 aba \s teaching strategies ( 1967). in 
the form of 'eliciting questions" that help students to process information at 
inereasingi) coniplex levels, offer an excellent way of using ai.i inductive 
approach to develop information processing skills. Piagets study of intelleetual 
clevelopnieiit (1950) indicated that young children will acquire a better under- 
stauding of concepts i|nd relationships if they are given an opportunity to work 
with concrete matcrials^ — to manipulate them, touch them, feel them. The 
implicatioiis of Piaget*s work for selecting learning acti\ ities for the preschool and 
early elementary school child cannot be ignored. 
/ • MoKt inquiry learning activities (Schwab. 1965; ^uelinian, 1967; Massiahus- 

and Cox. 1966)'arc ba.sed on the five phases of prbblcm solving described by 
Dewey (1910). rhe stages are: 

I. .\ stage of doubt or j)crplc.\ity 

, 2. .\n attempt to identify the problem and goiil 

^. Relating these propositions to jncscnt knowledge and foniwtion of a liyi)<)tlicsis 

4. t esting of liN'potliescs and rcfornuihiting problem i\s ncLcssary 

\ r Undcrstiuuling and iii)plying the solution to other examples of the s;nne jjroblem. 

\ ** ' 

lnformati.()ifc:ipK)cessing and problem-solving skills learning activities are 
built] around thl fundameiital structure of a discipline and typically present 
proMcnis^to be .solved using the niethods of that discipline. The level of tlie 
•studcnt*s cognitive processing for this category of activities is con.sistcntly higher 
(analysis and synthesis) than for the category of information acquisition (knowl- 
edge, cpmprehension. application), although both categories of activity may be 
structured on the conceptual structure of the di.sciplincs. 
; / These, then, are the four general categories of learning activities. It should 
/ be emphasized again that 'these categorics-^o exclude each other. Kor 
/ example, a learning activity -that effectively dcN'clops informatiou-proecssing and 
probicni-.solving skills may also hdp develop social attitudes. 
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Feasibility and Economy VVilhin Constraints of Program Needs, Resources, 
and Staff Capabilities 

The educational goals of a school usually arc clctcnnincd by conducting au 
assessment of students* cducaticnial needs. These goals arc then prioritized, 
objectives are identified, and types of learning activities are selected that arc 
expected to help students achieve the goals and objectives. However, the 
availabilit)' of resources in the school also affects the selection of learning 
activities. In niiny eases, the selection of activities niav be constrained by 
budgetary considerations. Another possible constraint is staff preferences and' 
eapabilities. The teaching style of the teacher vvill^ affect ciioicc of learning 
activities. For e:lample, a teacher who fcqls uncomfortable with an incjuiry 
apprc^^ch will not use learning activities reflecting this approach. 

In order to offset tht;sc coi'istraints, it is important to pr.o\ idc the teacher with 
alternative learning activities to meet the same goals and objccti\;c.s. \hiny. 
curricuhni) guides do provide such alternatives. 

Match to Goals and Objectrves , 

- The position taken in this chapter has been that learning ^ictivitics are 
categorized or identified according to the goals of education. The learning 
objectives that definellio.se goyls usually specify the conditions under .which the 
student must demonstrate mastery of the behavior to be learned. These 
eonditijns should be appropriate for the learning activities. Hicsc conditions 
mi^ht include stieh variables as time allotted for demonstrating mastery, number 
of problems, type of setting, and so on. 

The kind of behavior desired as a result of participating in the learning 
activity is also identified V the objective, along witli its level of proficiency. The 
learning activity must provide an opportunity fo; the student to practice the kind 
of behavior implied by .the objective (Tyler, -1975). If the objective is to acquirc^a 
basic skill, then the learning activity nnif?t offer opportunity to practice this skill at 
appropriate levels as the student's proficiency grows. 

The content and concepts with which rhe learner must interact are also 
specified by the goals and objectives, and the selected learning aeti\ itics .should 
offer the student aji opportunity to use this content and these concepts. 

Match to Students ^ • 

Learning activities shoujd match the characteristics of the student popula- 
tion for whom they arc dcs^ned. Developmental p-sycliologists (Piagct, Krik.son, 
.Kohlberg) postulate that cliildren's intellectual, moral, and soeial/cinotional 
growth and development go dirough certain well-defined stages. Of. cour.sc 
Icarnhig activities shoiildjie identified to match the capabilities of the .students 
for whom they arc chosen and .stage of development is one individual difference 
that affects that choice. As an example,. their stage of logical operations hmits the 
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problem-solving capabilities of children (Piaget, 1950; riavcll, 1963). Oare is 
necessary in .choosing activities in the inforniationTproccssing/probleni-solving 
category that the student is mature enough to perform successfully. Where more 
than one stage is represented ^nnong .students in a class, ii corresponding array of 
activities makes an appropriate match more probable. 

In those cases wliere learning is sequentially structured, students must have 
already mastered behaviors prerequisite to the present objectives. 'Hie curricu- 
lum designer needs to consider the .students' prior learning before designing 
learning activities. 

Other student characteristics, that should be considered in designing 
learning activities a re -I earning style and interests. Given the range of individual 
differences in learning style that have been identified by researchers (Kagan, 
1967; Harxey. Hunt and Schroedcr, I96» '^^^tkin, Dyk. Katerson. Good- 
enough, and Karp. 1962; Cohen. 1976) the paucity of evidence on 

treatment 'effects, sclf-chpice may be the expedient method of matching. It might 
be neither practical nor even best for the students to suggest that every objective 
could be attained through a preferred learning mode. However, .some attempts to 
match activities to style that could facilitate self-selection suggest such alterna- 
tives as programmed learning, niulti-scn.sory instructional packages, and contract 
activity packages (Dunn and Dunn. 1979). Another and very promising 
procedure use^ a cognitive style profile, which has accurately predicted academic 
achievement, to identify learillng deficits (Letteri, 1980). This^would then 
permit selection of learning activities, that might remedy those deficits. 

One of Tylers (1-97.5) five general principles that ajjply to the selection of 
learning activities is that the student should obtain satisfaction from carrying on 
the kind of behavior implied by the objectives. Selecting a range df activities 
known to be interesting to students of a given age and stage of development i.s 
helpful and permits the teacher, who will implement the curriculum and who 
knows the students, to select tliose which are likely to provide satisfaction. 

Linking learning activities to out-of-sehool experiences provides a jneans of 
making tlie relevance of those activities apparent to the student. Such activities 
allow the student to work with practical problems, social probjems. and pef.sonal 
issues. Permitting the student freedom of choice also provides an opportunity for 
examining the consequences of such choices, a valuable learning activity in 
itself. For students to think of therhselves as learners, to think about their own 
learning, and to think of learning as useful and related to their needs can 
facilitate the devcjopmclit of responsible, self-directed jeamers. 

Match to Subject Matter Continuity, Sequence, and Integration 

The final criterion for .selecting and developing learning activities is their 
match to subject matter. The structure of any discipline — its fundamental 
concepts, principles., generalizations, constructs and their interrelation.ship.s. and 
the discipline's methodology— provide a map 6r nlueprint of the area the student 
will enter, explore, pass through, and reenter at a later date. ; 
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As Briincr p. 7) dcscribccl it, "Grn.sping the structure of n subject is 

understanding it in a way that permits n.iany other things to be rehitcd to it 
meaningfully." 'lb learn stfucfurc-in short, is to learn how things arc related... 
He pointed out that: 

riiough the propoNition nuiv scciu startling At first, its intent is to imdcrscorc an 
cssciitiiil point often ovcrl(M)kc(l in the phnining ufenrricniii. It is thiit the hiisic ideas that 
Ho .it the heart of all science and i,natjieniatics and the hasic themes .that give 'form to life 
and literature are as simple as thc\ are powerfnl. To he imeoimnanil of these hasie ideas, 
to use them effectively, requires a continual deepening of one's unclerstaiuling of them. 
That comes from learning to use them in progressively more coniplev forius (pp. 12, 1^). 

Crwenty years after publication of Bruner's PuKess of Education, that point still is 
overlookt:d in the design of many enrricnium guides, though some of the 
curricnluni pro.ducts .of the Reform Movement still .survive.) 

This "continual deepening of one's understanding" re(|nires continuity, 
sec|uence, and integration (Tyler, 1975). Continuity is vertical organization. 
Seijucnce is building each experience on^ the preceding one more broadly and 
deeply. And integration is the horizontal relationship of experiences across 
subjects. Taba's "spiralling" (1%7) and Cagne's (1%5) hierarchies ciin be used 
to attain both continuity and sequence. 

In this context, Gagne (1%5) has pointed out the behaviors that demon- 
strate one has acquired the fundamental, elements of a discipline. To denunn 
.strate ycquivSitioiVof a concept the student mu.st be able to identify new example?*, 
of the concept not previously encountered. To deniojistrate acquisition of a 
principle, the student must be able to apply the principle when appropriate. To 
demon.strate problem-solving ability, the .student must be able to .recall the 
relevant principles and apply them to the problcin. When the student acquires** 
problem-solving ability, he or she has acquired a higher order principle that can 
be generalized to a whole cla.ss of problems. Wherever possible, .given .the 
constraints of the school program, .students should be encouraged to u.se the 
actual methods that sociologists, anthropologists, or biologists ivse when solving 
probknris and processing information. 'I.1ie general approach tcni'istcuction taketi 
l)y the curriculum materials or prescribed ifn teachers' manuals ^or guides should 
reflect these methods. I^racticid application of the knowledge and skills fo be 
acquiral should be provided by the leariiing activities selected and the stud^'uts 
should have ample opportunity to practice these behaviors. 

It is wise to select learning activities that draw on more than one discipline * 
w henever possible. Students need t^) see the r<^lationships between subject areas; 
linking subject areas together or pointing out relationships wherever appropriate 
lielps to brCfik down the artificial Ixirriers between school .subjects. 

Procedures for the Development of Learning Activities 

Systematic curpculum design and development procedures are not neces- 
sarily linear. Ordinarily, curriculum developers perform the operations described 
in the varidus chapter.s of this publication, hut not necessarily hi the order in 
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which ll icy appear. Hie sequence of procedures, and the emphasis on each 
design dimension for the stage of curriculum design at which learning activities 
arc defined, would var; according to the category of learning activity hcing 
dcyclojx'd and the context of development;' For example, for learning activities 
in the categories of knowledge acquisition an(( basic skills and of information 
processing, structure would he a critical dimension. The identification of 
objectives probably would be followed by an analysis of the concepts and the 
structure of the knowledge to he acquired or of the discipline within which 
problems are to be solved, 1'his analysis would guide tlie hierarchical structuring 
of objectives and selection of appropriate methods, media; and .strategies for the 
learning activities identified* to facilitate goab attainment, 
- On the other hand, for soiue learning activities in the other two categories 
(self and social skiUs). and the learning environment that facilitates such goals, 
the identification of objectives might be f()llowed directly by description of the 
cnvironinent and the identification of the methods, media, a^nd strategies of the 
appropriate lean ling ^^activi ties without prestrueturing objectives in any kind of 
hicrai-chy. h\ ^ome cases, student-centered activities would be self-selected by 
students; . i 

1 Systematic procedures for curriculum- development, such as those used by 
research and development centers and described ;;r implied in the organization 
of this chapter, usually are not employed by curriculum deVtlopmtMit teams in 
Tcbools' unless they arc designing curriculum packages including lessons or 
modules, tests, record forms, arid so on. 

The more typical process is the development of curriculum guides that „ 
provide the advantages of site-specificity .with expediency since the student 
materials arc assembled primarily rather than developed. 

Resources for curriculum' guides arc mainly textbooks witirsupplenientary 
audiovisual (Stake and blasley, 1977). This is not surprising, since, for example, 
a suncy of teachcrs^i'n Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware revealed 'that 
almost nine out of ten of the teachers in the tri-statc area use a basal text as their 
major instructional resource (Rouk, 1979/-p. 1). 

This, preferehee for textbooks, and the objectives of the textbooks over those 
of the district (Rouk, 1979, p. 3). probably is a reflection on the failure of the 
usual curriculum guide to supply the teacher with the kind of support ,systeni 
provided by well-desigiied tcachcr .s niaiiual^ or dttsk copies of texts. 

A sen.se of ownership that comes from involvement in the development 
process would be helpful in. achieving more widespread usage (Beniian and 
McLaughlin, 1977). However, making the curriculum guide more u.sablc for the 
teacher is the best way to ensure its use. 

Components of a curriciilimi guide usually are the goals and explicit 
objectives and a rationale dealing what content, concepts, skills, methods, and 
strategies are included for whom and why. A scope and .sequence chart is u.seful. 
The management systeni apd record forms for keeping track of student progress 
as v^^ell as a description of the options.for different categories of students should be 
explained clearly and, perhaps,»-grapliically. . , ' 
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Aiiy-baekgruuiid iiifonnatioii on content or on cxpt'ctations of lipw different 
'students will respond to the leaniing activ ities is als6 helpful infonuation. The 
tcacher'who will use the curriculuni.guide should be gi\'eir specific infonuation 
on how to use these learning activities with the gifted and the handicapped. 

Most curriculum guides include lists of Sources which need to be 
anaKzed for their appropriatencsJi for the learning activities that have been 
identified. Guides will be more useful if specific sections and pages in sourefc 
books are coded tp the objecti\es they address. This simplifies the teacher's task- 
of tailoring instruction to student needs. Tele\i^ion and film are most likely to bo 
successful , if they arc integrated into the pattern of learning activities. 

. AVhen complete curriculum packages are designed, student lesson materials 
usually go through several tryouts beginning with an in-house troubleshooting 
session with colleagues of the de\ elopcrs, a tryout with a few .students followed by 
a pilot test with a larger group, and then a field test. 'Hiis is immeasurably useful 
in validating, the materials for their intended use. Usually, nothing eomparable 
takes place w itli curriculuhi guides, probably because written student lesson 
materials are not the major component. If a run-through fi-oni the perspective ot 
.the student, anticipating possible student questions or probleius and additional 
resources necessary to answer them or help students solve them, was followed by 
tryouts by scN cral teachers with the range of students for whom the guides were 
designed, weaknesses could be unebvered and remedied. 

We do know, from studies of inno\'atigiis, that thc^ majority of teaehers 
cannot idcntif>' the essential features of an innovation they are working with 
(Gross, Giacquinta, and Bernstein, 1971). It would be helpful to the teaelier- 
user if the critical elements of each learning aeti\'ity were explicitly pointed out 
in the curriculum guide and the teacher and student roles for eacli activity 
clearly defined; 

A final suggestioii for optimizing the usefulness of curriculum guides for 
teachers so that they will be used is that they be formatted in loose-leaf style to 
make revision simpler; that forms be distributed tlirougliout-for teacher notes on 
possible future revisions, adaptations, or additioiial resources; and that a research 
update should be added at least once each year. 

11iis research update suggestion stems from increasing value of research to 
practice, especially the meta-analysis results of recent studies (such as Gliiss and 
Smith, 1978). Implications for practice were foniierly the weakest part of 
educational research. Today, no curriculum. guide could be considcrcil com- 
plete if it did not point out and emphasize the implications for defining learning 
activities of such studies -ajj those by Carroll (-1963), Wiley and Haniischfcger 
(1974), and Stallings ( 1980] on academic learning time; Roseiishine ( 1976; 1978) 
on direct instruction; i^pd Walker and Schaffilrzick (1974) on choice of'content 
and content covered. 

Future trends probably will include increasing emphasis on use of comput- 
ers both to manage instruction and to provide learning activities. Increasingly, 
the array of learning activ ities offered will have to iicconmiodate the needs of a 
broader range of students in age. and prior learning as the out-of-schbol le«rnTng 
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'in iniKscuins. phinetariiiin>: indiistncs, iiiul other infornuil settings continues to 
grow and students drop in and out of school as needed. Students will luAe to 
Icani how to gain atecss^'to infonnation through computers, 'TV, and printed 
nuiteria.ls ami how to evaluate the qualfty of what they secand hear, 

Kour categories of learning acti\ities ha\e heen described that require 
differen't nietltods. strategics, and i;u\ ironnients along with examples of learning 
activities in each categorv. Criteria arc suggested for selection and development 
of learning activities. ..including feasibility, given local eoiistraints, and match to^ 
goals and objectives, students, and subject matter. Since curriculm'li guides arc 
locally-developed in ..schools more often than arc complete packages which 
include .student materials, general developmental procedures have been suggest- 
ed with some specific guidelines for curriculum guide coUfponcnts and format. 
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Cfaaptet 10 

Ciiniciiliiiii 
Impl^ttieiitatiQii 

Susan F« Loucks and 
Ann Liebfennana ^ 



People responsible for implementing new eurriHi la voice nianv concerns: 
*'Here we go i>gaiii,. another mandate!" , 
"TeSehers are already overloaded — how can. we ask for their invoKc- 
nicnt? ' * 

"The needs assessment indicates no one is tealliing science. So, who's 
responsible for filling the liccd?" 

/The^ say change really only happens at tlic school level, but ! have the 
* . whole district to consider!" 

•o These concerns are real and painful. There is never enough time. 
Expectations and role^ are unclear. New laws and regulations constantly add to 
the already heavy burden, And does anyone really know how to make change 
occur in schools? Is it really just a "seat of the pants" operation? 

.Only in the last ten years has curriculum implementation become a major 
concern of our educational systems. This, concern has resulted partially* from the 
expenditure of millions 'of dollars on development and partially from the 
rcalizaTion that relatively few new ideaVmake it "behind the classroom door." 
Now thousands of individuals — principals, coordinators, consultants — have 
implementation responsibilities, and they arc just now asking sueji questions as: 
What conditions are necessary to ensure jmplertientation? Who should do what? 
What expectations should we have for the process? 

Findings from research in implementation are inconclusive and contradic- 
tory. It is not yet known what should be done" to successfully implement hew 
curricula in different settings,, under different conditions. Philosophical debates 
rage. Different perspfcctive and sets of experiences bolster different points of view. 

Two fundamental questions afeaskedMn this chapt^ir. From the morass of 
dialogue and research: What arc the key understandings that have emerged from 
research and experience: in making ciirricuiar changes? And how can these new 
understandings be used to plan irid carry out more cffectivie curriculum 
implemelitation efforts. Three eonceuts-^iW be noted and appliedl to different 
situati ons thpir a ppliratinn in several injt^anffs dc^^^ 
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Some Perspectives About Curriculum Implementalion 

* ■ 

We define iniplenicntatirti. as the aetual use of a new praetiee, Viiat the 
practice looks like when certain characteristics arc actually in use in';i social 
system. This differs from -planned use or intended use and from the decision to 
use, which we would refer to as adopti<jn (KuHan and Poinfret. 1977). 

One barrier to understanding successful implementation has been a hick of 
description and discussion of iniprovenien't efforts from the perspective of the 
teacher and, the school. The task in this section is to attempt to understand how 
new ideas actually get used at these levels and gather clues about how to act' on 
our understandings. • ,^ 

Cutting across knowledge ilbout, schools and efforts at improvement are ways . 
of thinking about innovations themselves. (In tins chapter, the term "inno\'^a- 
"tjon'^ is defined broadly as any propess, prod^iet. idea." or practice that . requires 
new behaviors of the user.) 

People tend to Ijjold many different views of schools,^ of teachers, and of 
curriculum.^ And these \'iews havtN a gf?at deal to do with how one organizes 
resources, provides support, and deals with the complexities of social change. 
Ernest House (1979) offers three perspectives that begin to hc\p us think atout" 
the problems and prospects of implementing new curricula in schools. Each 
perspective alert.S us to a.sk idiffercut questions and focu.ses out attention on 
different parts of the implementation process. 

* " . ' 

The Technological View , c . 

By far the most prevalent view is the technological. As.sumptions are held 
that education is technical, and teachers are technicians. Improvement is 
possible by training teachers jn new and improved techniques. - ^ 

This view i.s best illustrated by hundreds of districts that adopt . "programs" 
and assume they will be implemented . immediately. The process of involving 
school staff is linear; that is, it is assumed that people ju.st need exposure ^nd 
minimal training to implement these new and better ideas. The technological 
view focuses on the innovation itself and pays scdnt attention to the process of 
change, the politics, or the people. When improvement is viewed from this 
perspective, the idea is critical. Wc ask such, questions as: Is the innovation well 
developed, with materials, activities, strategies that |>ubstantially 'change tlic 
teacher-pupil relationshilj? Ls it a set of techniques to replace existing ones? Does 
it contain a new set of assumptions about how W work?* These important 
questions help us consider change from'the technological perspective. 

The Political View 

The focus here shifts to the organization, to what happens when the 
innovation meets the school. In this perspective, it is assumed that many groups 
are involved with schools; these groups have vested interests in different kinds of 
changes. Education is thus political, and innovations are . value-laden as they are 
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f ^ ' 

sponsored or ignored by different groups.-Thcy arc often adapted aiid re-shapcd, 
congruent with the groups' values, assumptions, aiid beUcfs. 

The most important understandings from this perspective have been those 
gained from the Rand Change Agent Study of Title III and Titljc VII (Berman 
and McLaughlin, 1978). It alerted educators to some critical factors regarding 
the implementation of innovations: • 

1. Activities and interactions that happen at the school level, regardless of 
they type or method of the innovation, determine the ^iccess or failure of 
in^plementation. ^ . - 

2. Mutual adaptation, the process by which project goals are formulated 
and teachers adapt what they do, is necessary for successful implemeijtation. 
This process describes the dynamic interactions behveen the innovation and the 
practical realities of the classroom. 

3. Strategies for accomplishing this mutual adaptation include: concrete 
teacher experiences, classrooni assistance, teacher observation of other teachers, 
regular meetings with a practical focus, teacher participation in project deci- 
sions, local materials development, and principal participation rn training. 

For the first time, educators began to see what happens when ideas are put 
into an institutional context. The organizational influences on the innovation 
are at least as crucial as the innovation itself. 

The Cultural View „ 

More recently there has been a focus on the school itself and the people In 
it. Ho\V do teachers respond to constant pressure to make changes in the teaching 
of reading or math (Goodlad, 1975; Sarason, 1971)? How do the^ sec their work? 
What does it look like when teachers arc involved in innovative activity and the 
process is described froui their perspective (Gibson, 1973; Wolcott, 1977)? The 
cultural perspective takes into account the conlplexity of classroom life and the 
implications of innovations for the individual classroom and the school. 
Although school people have, a lot of experience, systematic study from this 
perspective has been meager (Hall aud Loucks, 1978;. Sieber, 1979; Smith and 
Keith, 1971). 

Studies from these three perspectives have added to understandings of the 
imj^act of the new practice- itself, of the interactions between the innovation and 
groups within the new setting, and of the dynamics of teachers as they confront 
and use the new ideas. If some learnings about the unique aspects of .schools as 
organizations arc added, we begin to, get a sense of several key components that 
are critical to curficulum implementation. 

•5 , * 

Schools a$ Organizations 

A critical 4)art of understanding the. implementation. of innovations is 
recognizing some salient features about schools (Miles, 1979): 

1. Goals for schools are vague and therefore Ichd themselves to majiy 
interpretations. 
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2. Since teachers icani their craft essentially froin**cxperience. many styles 
develop in the process of ^interpreting the vagne goals of schooling (Lieherniail 
and Miller. 1978; Lortic. Vm), . 

V Teachers are both Constrained by and autonomous of school leaders. 

4. The school is actually .an organization of Idosely-tied classrooms. 
Therefore, there is 'little centralized "control. 1'his has both 4idvantages and 
disadvantages for curriculum change. Mandating across-the-board changes is 
often ineffective., But pockets of innovation are easy to encourage and niay 
flourish in spite of groups diat are not open to improvement. 

5. liacli school is a unique culture. Generalization or "how to\" are often 
not specific enough because of tliese difFerences (Sarason. 1971), 

6. Schools as organizaTions and teachers in their classrooms go through 
stages as they cope witlio itew jdeas (Hall and Loucks, 1978). But teachers' 
commitments at one 3tage do not guarantee connnitnient at another stage 
(Sieber, 1979). . ^ . . « 

"^If we look at the research focused on questions frorli the above three 
perspectives, and at how schools as organizatioilkarc known to function, we see 
the puzzle pieces begin to take shajx:. We begmHo^ recognize some, major 
understandings that cut across our growing knowledge about teachers, about 
•innovatioi^s. aboiit the process of change, and about the context within which 
new curricula begin to take hold. Tliese understandings are based on three key 
concepts that have implications for our ways of thinking, and ways bf acting. 
They arc: Developmentalism, Participation, and Support. 

Key Concepts Related to Curriculum Implementation 

Developmcntalisni 

.^n impu^tant notion that helps us understand teachers and their responses 
to curriculum improvement efforts is developmentalism. Inquiry into the areas of 
adult development ah<t more specifically, teacher development, has shed light 
on how teadicrs change a^ they confront new ideas. Further, such research alerts 
us to what^ kinds of personal, maturial, and interactive support are needed at 
different stages in the change process, 

' Heath (1971. 1^77), in his work on maturation during adulthood, has 
identified several principles through which teacher maturity may be encouraged. 
These include fucthering multiple perspectives, increasing integration, and 
making learning more autonomous. Strategies for curriculum implementation 
that incorpprate these principles include encouraging active involvement (expe- 
riential learning), creating a climate that, encourages openness and tru.st, and 
appreciating and affirrning strengths. Such .strategies are sensitive to adults' needs 
to grow and expand their repertoires. 

Oja afid Sprinthairs (1978; work on moral and conceptual development 
suggests additional wavs of working with teachers as new curricula are introduced 
and implemented. These include providing opportunities and support for rple 
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taking (tryiiigv^nov tasks), reflection (thinking about and learning from new 
cxpetiOnces), and challenge, 

Both Fuller (1969) and Field (1979) have addressed teacher development 
from the perspective of the preserxice or beginning teacher* Their work, 
rem^rkibly parallel, desalbes^^stages^in the development of Jteachers that begin 
with personal, survival concerns, progress with growing confidence to concerns 
with classroom functioning, and finally reagh a focusMn the effects of their 
teaching on students, both as individuals and in the entire rtarning context. 

These stages and the abilities' congruent with them are iiihcrently teacher- , 
like. They again <jclue us into how we need to think about curriculum 
implementation. Boffi Fuller and Fiel4r .suggest that typical staff development 
and supervisor)': activities are planned for teachers at the higher .stages, and that 
they often appear irrelevant to teachers who are functioning at lower stages. 

The most intensive and extensive research* in the area of teacher develop- 
iiient that is specific to curriculum implementation is that of Hall and Loucks 
and their. associates at the Texas Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education. Their study of the change process indicates that as individuals 
implement new curricula, they change iir their feelings about and their skills in 
using new ideas. The concerns teachers feel about new curricula develop from 
more selfTOriented early in the process (Can 1 do it?. What will 1 have to do 
differently?), to mor^ task-oriented as they begin use (It takes so long to prepare 
every dayl Will 1 ever g9t the materials organized?). And, finally, when they have 
^mastered a procedure that works fir them, they can focus on the impact o( the 
curriculum (Is this new curriculum working with all my .students? Are there ways 
I can refine it so it will be better?). (For ^ more detailed description of the .seven 
Stages of Concern identified through Texa.s' research^ as \Vell as for nieasureniCMit 
tools, sec Hair and Loucks, 1978). ' 

Similarly, teachers* behaviors in using new curricula arc developniei^tal:' 
they first orient and prepare (attend graining, acquire supplies); initial use is 
mechanical, where the unar^ticipatcd often happens and planning is largely day-i 
*to-day; curriculiun use becomes rouhne, with few changes being made; and thcy 
then may refine or adjust the curriculum to better meet learner needs. (Again, 
mdtc extensive information about the concept and measurement of Levels of 
Use can be found in Hall and Loucks, 1977). 

Understanding the developmental aspects of change helps us design 
implementation efforts that are long-term and.that'anticipatc teachers' questions 
and problems. For example, if we know that personal concerns occur early, we 
are certain to clarify expectations and plan for«individual input and con.sultation. 
If we know management concerns accompany first use, we provide hands-on 
training, and stand by to answer questions, hdlp solve problems, and provide 
continual material support and encouragem.ent. « 

The developmental aspects of school improvement also allow curriculum 
people to set goals about how far to encourage teachers in their development. It is 
one thing to meet n£eds as thcy emerge; it is another to arouse concerns at higher 
levels. For example, teachers often establish a routine use of a curriculum and 
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^ ' iinmedialely their concerns arc elsewhere (typically resulting from new expecta- 
tions or innovations that have a higher priority for administrators). Do we wish to 
encourage teachers to refine their use of, the new curriculum? Do we work to 
arouse their concerns about student impact? These questions arise from our 
understaniling of "dcvelopmentalness," which we must consider in designing 
eflforts to implement new curricula. 

Participation 

If we accept the fact that the majority of teachers havg learned to teach by. 
doing it, we come to understand that teacher style is idiosyncratic. 'Teachers also 
' differ in skill, commitment, and in their sense of professionalism (Daft and • 
Becker, 1978; Field, j 979)^ Because of these differences, a teacher's view of 
teaching and learning must^be part pf any ,innovative activity. , ^» 

The engagement of teachers in new 'ideas that have relevance for their 
classroom activities calls iipon curriculum staff to create opportunities for 
involvement. In many ways. teachers are the experts, and their commitment to 
improvement depends heavily on involving them in shaping ideas to fit their 
style. , ' 

Research indicates that when teachers participate in decisions made during 
the process of implenientatiori^ the likelihood of successful implementation is 
increased (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Louis, 1980). What is not cled^r is^ 
when exactly ieachers ought to be engaged, nor is it clear how much teachers 
should be involved. Characteristics of teacher style, commitment, and skill are 
critical Jo decisions about when , participation should take place. .School 
characteristics such as organizational structure, principal style, and student 
population tnust also be considered in the decisions about teacher participation. 
It remains clear, however, that without adequate participation, the chance of 
successful im^plementation greatly diminishes. 

The pre-condition for real participation in improvement efforts must be a 
trustj)ui!t between those responsible for facilitating implementation (principals, 
curriculum personnel, staff developers) and teachers. This is often not the case, 
' since teachers In many districts have been asked to adopt new practices without 
the necessary support: So as a starting point there must be a significant level of 
trust among members of the school staff. Given this, there are many opportuni- 
ties for teacher participation. 

One possible Strategy employed iS the use of teachers as peer trainers or 
idvisors, Teaqhcrs have always picked up ideas from other teachers, so the role of 
r peer trainer is a natural one. A few teachers from a school might be given support 
to become experts in a new curriculum, with the responsibility for subsequently 
training othef teachers in its use. The added benefit of this strategy is the abilit>' 
* . of these new trauiprs to relate directly to tbe problems' and conditions of 
implementids^th^e curriculum in the particular classroom involved. 

Anothe? strategy is for teachers representing either schools or grade levels 
within schools to be part of a team charged with planning an implementation. 
Such a team can take responsibility for.scheduling and facilitating training, for 
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" procuring and maintaining needed ntatcrials and equipment, and for eonvcniiig 
problem-solving sessions as implementation unfolds. T'liis direct involvement 
cQcourages^owncrshif^as well as accountability for the outcomes of the new' 
eiirrieuluiu. < 

These are biit a couple of instances of ho\y, participation conies about. 
There are infinite combinations and strategies. The significance of teacher 
participation in school improvcnient has ino^c to do with how the activities nrc 
handled than with thc.<:Qutent of the iinproveriicnt it.sclf (Eiiirick and Peterson, - 
1978). Sensitivity to wfo the faculty arc, their past experience w\th improvement 
activities, an accurate assessment of the social context (What arc the pressures on 
the faculty?), and an understanding of the interpersonal relation.s among the 
staff — these are the factors that help dctennine ho\\;%ie organizes for participa- 
tion, ' . ^ 

Support * " , 

.\ final key concept to implementation iS support. It has aKvays been clear 
that certain financial and material support arc needed to implement a new 
eurriculuni. There are, however, many more kinds of support that are impor- 
tant, and the kinds of .support vary with where teachers aye in the implementa- 
tion process (Kmriek and Peterson, 1978; I^oueks and Mall, 1979). 

One of our assumptions i§ that with an understanding of how change occurs 
and what influencesMt, it is possible to purposefully design and carry out a long- 
term, successful implcmcntatmn effort. To do so, certain supportive arrange- 
ments must be anticipated and made in advance. Other arrangements are 
necessar>' w'hile first implementation is in process, and still others for when the 
initial furor has subsided and maintenance must occur. 

Material support, the most obvious, is of prime importance initially, when 
teachers are supplied with new materials and equipment. Nothing slows down an 
implementation effort more surely than late-arriving materials, or requirements 
to share beyond what is practical, hi addition, one indicator that a curriculum is 
institutionalized is the regular, deliberate reordering and refurbishing of neces- 
sary supplies. 

H^inian support is more often overlooked than physical support. The need 
for trusting relationships between administration and teachers was noted earlier. 
Both research and common knowledge iiidicate that the principal is a key 
element in the sCicces.s of a change effort (Bcrmaii and McLaughlin, 1978; 
Mann, 1976). It is not entirely clear what behaviors of a principal are most 
supportive, but two arc critical: reminders that use of the new curriculum is a 
school priority, and informal encouragement and interest. Principals arc not 
often trained to understand teachers and how they experience change. Helping., 
principals become aware of the devclopmentalncss of change influences them to 
make their expectations more realistic, especially in the first year; and to be more 
supportive and understanding of personal and management concerns. 

Another ingredient of human support is intentionally delaying the introduc- 
tion of additional new curricula or programs during the first and second years of 
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iiiiplciiicnlatioii. llic all-too-coiiiinon routine of overloading teachers with 
innovations has gi'i'cn school improvement a had reputation and lias soured 
many on trying anything new. Some districts have established priorit)' inscrvicCvS 
so that teachers will not be involved in too many new training experiences at the 
same time. 

Time is a commodity as important to succcssf;^ change as material and 
moral support. Researcli indicates tliat it takes three to five years to institutional- 
ize a complex innovation. Beforq deciding, to implement a new curriculum, a 
commitmenT is needed to take the time required to facilitate the process and 
ensure its continuance. Time is heeded for teachers to plan, adapt materials, 
train^ solve problems, and provide peer support. Released time is optional for at 
least sonie'^of this, since time spent at the eiid of a busy school day is rarely 
^ productive. ^ • 

The support of peers is another form of support. Teaching is a lonely 
• activity, particularly in schools with self-contained classrooms. Teachers spend 
the large majority of their time with students and have minimal interaction with 
other professionals. Improvement efforts are greatly enhanced when teachers arc 
provided the; tjnic^ and encouragement ta worlc together, sharing ideas, sojving 
problems, creating new materials- to enhance a new curriculum. This ' is 
especially true vvheli the curriculum has been u^d Tor a .tiiiic;^ and their 
ex]5^ienccs have juade teachers more awarc^of strategics for iiiiprovcnicnt. 
V/^J V A^^final source of support that is often hot considered by the district level 
.curricijfjum person i? thp national bank of validated programs and practices that 
are available through the -U.S. Departniont of Education. The Njitional 
Diffusion Network, just one of several such sources, comhiiies expertise in the 
form of consultants and trainers, with packaged materials and activities upon 
wl^ich to base a sound school improvement effort. Research has indicated that 
assistance from individuals external to the district can have an important inipacl 
on^curriculum implementation (Craridall and others,"1981; Havclock, 1973) as 
can the use of the validated programs, themselves (Louis, 1980). 

The curriculum person docs not have to. be the only support for teachers 
implementing a new curriculum. It these various kinds of support are considered 
aiid multiply sources such as principals, other teachers, and external resources 
are taken advantage of, a change effort is more likely to succeed. 

Applying the Undeirsfandings «!. 

Cominon implementation issues faced by curriculum people arc how to 
respond to new federal or state guidelines, how to make improvements where low 
achievement scores prevail," and how to use results of new research. ^ 

The key concepts we have delineated may ppt be applied with equal 
emphasis to all situations. Kor example, in a school rcspoii<;iblc for .its own 
curriculum, teacher participation may be at a maxinumi; with a federally- 
mandated program, less participation in decision making may be possible, while 
more emphasis may be placed on mcciiiig developmental needs of tcaclicrs as 
they emerge. 
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Koitowmg arc sonic c^oininon situations faced by tbosc responsible for 
eurrijCuUnn iniplcmciitation. We liave created scenarios that incorporate tlie 
major learnings and suggest some courses of action. Note tliat, at times, for tlie 
sake of clarity, we do not discuss all tlie ramifications of suggested actions. 
Clearly, eacli is part of tlie higlily complex process of iinplenientation and must 
influence e\'cr>' otlicr ^tc"p tliat is taken. Our . object liere is not to understand and 
anticipate cv^^ry possible situation, 1)ut ratlicr to suggest some general courses of 
actiofv^^. 

Local Problem Situation 

Many studies of iiiiplciiiciitation indicate tliat tlicjoeal school is where new 
ideas stop or start. Often tlic.sc ideas arise ftoni needs within the school. What 
might this look like? How do the key concepts look when a curriculum problciii 
arises from the inside? 

Kxpcrienccs in a large iiietropolitan district, with typical big-city problems 
?>sueli as oyercrowding, low student self-concc|it. and many "pull out." programs, 
provide several opportunities for looking at local situations. In one school, 
programs proliferated because of Title 1 funds, compensatory money, and 
additional district funds gi\jcn because of double M:ssions. 11ie principal met with 
rcpresentati\cs from eacli grade level and decided to take drastic measures. After 
as.sessing gradc-le\'el needs, the group found tlic sohoors key probleui to be 
student progress, in spite of the niany„progranis. The district had mandated a 
diagnostic -prescriptive reading program but because record -kec|)iiig proved to be 
too time consuming, the program was not being iiiiplemenvcd. Initial participa- 
tion ill the school came from grade, level coordinators and the principal acting as 
a team, with their views corroborated through grade- level nieetihgs.^Here the 
concepts of participation and dcvelopnicntalisni were apparent, with broad-ba.sed 
participation, and those in leadership (positions consideriiitj where people .start, 
where the frustrations are, and how people (;i\u participate iii solving their own 
problems. - ■ , 

To follow this schools scenario, the team decided' to take the reading 
progum and dissect it sec why it was not working. They started from the 
beginning. What docs the teacher nc|;d to do to iiiake this reading program work? 
What' arc the barriers? Their initial findings were that "the program"- Was too 
mechanistic to be implemented as designed, 'l lie teacher and students were 
taking and correcling tests all day. 'rcachers needed help iiitegratiiig this prpgraiff 
unq ct larger language arts curriculum. Because teachers and students needed to 
sec progress, the team broke up the program into four-week segments, reachers 
decided what objectives were legitimate for their ela.ss. in a four-week block of 
time. Ani^a^deS were hired to help prepare materials and correct tests. 

Both human and material resources froili outside the classroom served as 
support for the teachers. The year-long program was broken up into small 
segments. .After the first four weeks, the team synthesized -pre- and post-test 
scores for each class. These were printed for all teachers, who were very 
enthusiastic about seeing their four- weeks' work bear fruit. Students had, 
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accuiuplishcd pcrtcnt ot the objectives. The team then eallecl the staff 
together to sharjc their leucniiigs. Teachers began to plan, the next four weeks and 
discuss feedback for parents. 

had been a gencralh frustrating itituation. nuinifcstcd in disappointed 
parents, a prohferation of programs with few results, and worn out teachers, 
turned mto aii enthusiastic gioup of teachers detlning their own problem. With 
their involvement tlje problem was defined, short-term goals were created, 
resources for support were organized, and both teachers and students began to 
.see r^'sult's. The team used their strateg\ and the results for their initial parent 
nteetings. And parents responded not only to tlie raised lacliievdinentsOores. Imt 
to an invitation to help their ehildren by reinforcing the four weeks' worth of 
reading >ikills. 

This seunario suggests that involving people (participation in definition of ■ 
the problem^ starting where the group wants to start and inoving as they learn 
(developmeniahsnU. and providing adequate support (both human and material) 
are possible, lu sueh situations, the key concepts give dignity to the teaehefs' 
know ledge of tliC problem.sf and-pro\ ide clues to ihe strategies to deal w ith them. 

Iniplcme'.itation of Dislricl Curricula 

Some of (mr educational systems prefer di'strictwide curriculum, others 
schqolw idc. and still others encourage curriculum created by each leaeher for his 
or her classroom. Pi.strictw ide curricula arc connnon. and in spite of opinions to 
the contrary, have many aigunients in their favor. In our mobile society, 
students who change schools need consjsteney. Artrculation beUveen elemen- 
tary, junior high/middle, and senior high schools is eased when students have 
had similar preparatioii.and expcrienccs/Assistancc in the form of expertise and 
material. Tcsources can be more targeted and efficient if consistent districtwide. 
With ever-shrinking resources, it is difficult to provide each .school the . 
opportunit\ to select or create curricula in all the areas of .school ii/g. in addition 
to acquiring appropriate materials and training. 

In districts where curricula are implemented districtwide. special challenges 
present themselves. Thesr deal with creating opportunities for teacher participa- 
tion, conducting both cx-tcnsi\'e and intensive training, and providing adequate 
follow-up and support for ongoing use. Implementation at the district level 
requires systematic planning without losing sight of the teaelier-s need to be 
. involved in the process and supported as his or her perceptions change. 

hi some districts, a sopliisticatecrproeess of curriculum dcvelopmtnt has 
been used that involves teacher needs assessments, teachers and district^ person- 
nel serving on writing teams, pilot and field testing, and revisioi'is ba.setl on 
teacher input. IVachcr participation is viewed as critical in curriculum develop- 
ment. . * ^ 

implementation of sueh curricula begins then with .some ground rules 
'defi\ed from the key concepts (Loucks and Pratt. 1979). The implementation 
process is expected to take time, with an inv estment of several \ earvanc| adequate 
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staff and material resources. The clevelopmeiitaluess of the process retfliires 
different aetivitics as iiiipleuientalioii unfolds (Pratt iuul others, 1980). , • 
A sensitive issue in district eiirrieuluin is teaeiier adaptation. Clearly,. 

* teachers must make a curriculum usable in their classrooms. On the other hand, 
the "essence** of a program is often lost through ada|?t;-t«on. Vox exiiniple, in one 
district, a new science. curriculum with a nuijo ii ir jiinicntal strand ri^quires 
live organisms. To maintain these daphnia. crickets, or crayfish, certain 
procedures and equipment arc needed whicfi.are sometimes nicssy^and time- 
consuming. . Teachers who accommodated and mininii/.cd. the mess, and 

, tolerated the extra time it took, discovered, students loved the activities and 
learned a great deal. Those who "adapted" the activities before trying them, 
eliminating the livt organisms, did not provide their .students with *sucli 
opportunity. 

The relationship among curricula, teachers, and curriculum pc*rsonnel is 
critical. First, the curriculum must "work" — the objectives and acti\ ities must be 
developed so that tficix possible inipaet is optimized. When children learn, 
teachers rarely object to the curriculum. Second, expectations for u.se of the 
curriculum must be clear. In cases of di.striet-forniulated curricula, a contract 
agreement may bind teachers to its use. A less authoritarian stance may be a 
inutiial understanding among curricukim personnel and teachers that the 
curriculum is the best that is available and the teachers will try it until it is proven 
ineffective. Ackiiow ledging that it takes time for implcmcFitation to occur and 
teachers are not expected to be experts ()vcrni£;ht is also inipc^rtant. Third, the 
most important job of curriculum personnel is to facilitate use of the curriculum, 
to ensure that teachers ha\ e all the materials, training, facilities, time, anchnoral 
support thvv require to ?ise it with the fewest problems and concerns. 

Now that the ground rules are established, the sequence of events in 'an' 
implementation effort can parallel the emergence of teachers' different concerns 
and increasing skills. Kady inforhiation and self-oriented concerns, are resolved 
with brief ov erview sessions and with opportunities for teachers to discu.ss lio\C 
, they will use the curriculum.- At this time, individual and .school discussions 
might evolve around adaptations for the particular physical or organizational • 
settings, or the student population As noted earlier, caution is in order, since 
adaptations made without first trying a new curriculum are often orieiitcd n'lorc 
toward practicality than studeiit need. An agreement to try the curriculum first 
"as is*' may be in order. 

"Support * in these early stages pf implementation clearly has both affective 
and material connotations. Curriculimi person?iel know they should listen to 
teachers' conecms. but instead are ofteai .so enraptured with the new programs 
that they ignore tlriosc who are expected to use them, reaehers need to know that 
they are tfie acknowledged experts in their elas.siooms, that the curricuknn is for 
theiV use, iind that diseu.^.sion about its effectiveness is encouraged. 'I'his alleviates 
some of the sclf-oricntcd concerns. 

As the time arrives for li.se of the curriculum, management coiieems begin 
to emerge and cxtcrrsivc. hands-on training is necessary. Involvement with the 
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new procedures and materials is faeilitatcd by provfding leaehcrs rcleased-tinie/ 
. 'long enough to understand and explore <V'hal the eurriculuni involves. Merely 
delivering tfie teachers' guide and niaterials. and/or a single aftcr-^sehool 
inservice, is not an effective way to promote implementation. 

The optimal situation is a series of relea.sed-time inservices spread over a 
semestCT or year. This acknowledges the developmentalness of the, change 
process. As the early nittv'-gritty leartiings ate incorporated into the classroom, 
• concerns emerge from experience withi students. These concerns may constitute 
. the substance of later in.scrvice sessions. Teachers who have used the ntw. 
curriculum and understand adult learning can be used to conduct in.scrvice 
sessions (Sell iff, 1981). ' • 

During the first months of implementation, an effective strategy is what may 
. be called "comfort and earing/' where district curriculum people or teacher 
facilitators Visit aiid "troubleshdot" in classrooms where the new cifrriculum is in 
use. At the same time, the support and participation of the school principal is. 
particularly important. Teachers must ki'iow tha] the principal supports the 
t curriculum, both substantively (by making certain supplies arc available and 
. ' schedules are accommodating) and psychologically (by encouraging teachers, 
acknowledging that it will.. take time .to get the , curriculum incorporated 
smoothly, communicating that it is clearly a priority). . 

Once ihd problems of initial implementation have been .solved, and use of 
the new curriculum has .smoothed out for teachers, it is timely to review the goal 
set for implementation. Was it to get this far and then maintain u.se? Or was it to 
i ■ assist and encourage teachers to continually refine the curriculum tp meet 
\ particular student or class needs? Strategies for these, two ^ goals are clearly 
V different. If use is to be ..simply maintained (although often n6t **simple"), 
: | attention is paid to how curricula become institutionalized. Certaiii behaviors 
I arc built into .school and district functioning: new teachers are autonjatically 
\ oriented to the eurriculuni; supplies and replacements for equipment are ordered 
'\ routinely; periodic visits to .schools are made by curriculum .staff. Without 
1 continued attention to these ongoing s\ipport functions, new curricula are soon 
I lost. . / 

If the goal is constant refinement of the curriculum by teachers, additional 
strategies are needed. One of these may be periodically convening teacher 
support groups to discuss successes and problen^s, new ideas and strategies. After 
sufficient time has passed since use of the curriculum became smooth, training 
teachcF^ to do self-analysis, classroom observations, and student assessments can 
provide data for making changes in curriculum use. One school district has 
spon.sorcd a curriculum improvement plan where principals and district staff 
make observations in teachers' classrooms, providing data for dialogue.s with, 
tedchers about what they need to make more effective use of the curriculum 
(Melle and Pratt, 1981)^ Advanced and sophisticated staff development tech- 
niques such as "interactive resea/eh and development in teaching," developed at 
Far West Laboratory (Ward and Tikunoff, 19/5) may be in order at this point. 
^ At this advanced stage of implementation, curriculum staff are clearly 
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facilitators, with- tcac!»cr participation and leadership . the key ingrccliciits." 
•Providing opportunities tor teachers fo, meet and to he exposed to new ideas 
through workshops and attendance at conferences is of utmost nnportance;' • 
Utilizing tlicsc strategics and points of view maxinii/es the possihijities for a 
curriculum to be most effective for^each student. 

Iniplenientation of Mandates ^ . ' 

Some of the most difficult challenges faced |)y curriculum personnel nre 
mandates — usually fedtral or state — that require changes in what hapiXMis in ^ 
schools and c4assroonis. Few argue with tlie* intentions officii concepts as "least 
restrictive, environment," competency iestmg, and ctjual|opportunity. Yet the 
actual inipLcnieutation of these ideas is far more thne-consuniint;, costly, and 
encrgy-depTcting than policy makers usually antic ipatf:/ < " 

Those who mandate cdTucational cliange most often have a piircly techno- 
logical, view of the inipfenientation pr()cess: "Decree it today, it will he 
iniplemcntcd tomorrow with short, intensive training, nnd we can hold people 
aeeonntabic for its outcomes hy the end of the school year." Rarely are adcquatc 
tinie and resources allocated. Rcsisthig mandates;, protesting that they are 
unrealistic, is one strategy for dealing with them. But this is rarely, it ever, 
effcetiye. If a mandate is to he implemented, it should he possible to make it an 
of>po^tunit>' for improvement, rather than a complete waste of energy. 

Mandates can be seen ns an opportunity because, like all other impetuses 
for change, they have the effect of unfree/ing, individuals and organizations.* 
They cause introspection into present practice and movement toward behavior . 
change. Such unfreezing is one of the most difficult clKillengcs faced by the- 
facilitntor and, for this reason, niaiftlates can help. 

. Once the unfreezing occurs, opportunities c-Nist to shape what will happen, 
in schools and cla.ssrooms. We often complain that. mandates ure not specific 
enough; they decree outcomes, but it is unclear how to get there. However, the 
^lack of specificity alk)ws for local definition, which pr()VKles opportunities for 
creation of unique programs targeted at the specific settings.'^landates can take 
as many forms as there arc teachers or schools: if the past is any predictor. No 
two phms for descgrega'tion are alike;'*distriets implement IM,. 94-142 using 
widely different strategies; and hilinguaU'ducation is implemented in different 
ways in different schools. 

Mandates can be implemented using strategics simikif to those described for 
local problem situations and districtwidc iniplementiition. Which of these 
strategies is chosen, Jiowevcr, depends on tlie answers to two interrelated 
questions: _ ' .y • 

1. Where is tlie flexibility for defining what w ill happen as a result of the 
numdate? 

2. .Where will responsibility for the major design and decision making lie? 
The first question recognizes that mandates dictate different kinds of policies 

and activities. A c'onipctency testing mandate may decree that a .sjx*cific test be 
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gWm to students jii a ccrtani gratlc, but.iiot what materials or strategics will be 
usird^for teaching'- A school iinprovenieni mandate may define a certain process 
to. be uadertaken, resulting in a concrete plan for action, but not which areas 
should be the focus for improvemcTit. A bilingual education mandate may 
specify precisely which students must receive instruction in their fifst language, 
but not what-andi'iow they will be taught. None of these manxlatcs may dictate 
how the implementation will occti'r, who should be involved in its plaiii-ung and 
evaUiatidn, and what strategiesjnight be use^K So although certain areas are well 
defined^' others are left entirely to. the discretion of loeaj districts iind schools. 
Identifying where this flexibili^/, lies is a critical first step in designing the 
impfcmentation for a mandate, ' . " - 

Finding tlie flexibility is related, to deciding the next question: where doc<s 
the major; responsibility . for implementation reside? ,Certa>ii mandates clearly 
dictates districhvide approach, desegregation, for instance. Here a district.plan is 
rcquircdas is a unified approach to the community. Other -mandates allow more 
decision making to reside at the schooricvcl. For example, competency testiiig 
juay require districtwide test administration, but the instructional and curricular 
.approaches taken to ensure student success on.thl^tests may be an individual 
school r!jcision. Clearly, the rcsponsibiHty is rarcK'othcr wholly a/the school or 
at the district level. But an important ing^Fcdient in mandate implementation, 
perhaps even more important' than for nonmandatcs, is designation of who is 
responsible for what, and establishment of clear lines of'cpnnnunication between 
the different parties. , . 

The three key concepts of curriculum implementation— developmental- 
isin, participation, and support — can be helpful in dealing ^vith .mandates and 
their implications for classroom instruction. Some mandates require a district 
approach, while others require a school-Aevcl approach; others can be defined 
■wherever appears appropriate. For example; districlts with a statewide mandate 
for citizenship cducation might adopt and implement a districtwide curriculum, 
or may leave the area to individual schools to develop. Depending on the level at 
which the niajor implementation effort occurs, it is possible to draw strategies 
from the Kvo previous sectionsr: Local Problem Situations and hnplementation of 
District Curricula. Some of the key condepts, however, lend themselves more 
appropriately to mandate situations -than others. 

What is known abo\it teacher development can guide how a ntitndate is 
handled in its ciirly stages. Teaclxprs naturally will feel less comfortable, more 
anxious, and need more informatioii about a new program when they have not 
participated in the decision to use it. Special attention mustlic paid to these caHy 
concenis. As in district implementation, one way is to be very clear about what is 
involved, that teachers arc expected to use the program, and that they will be 
given all the moral and physical support they require to do, so. Another way is to 
identify t!ie flexibility open at the classroom level and allow for teacher input into 
and adaptation of all but the most essential components. Participation in 
molding what is actually to happen in their classrooms will alleviate sQuie early 
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aiiv.iclics and adequacy concerns. v\i;ain. partici)Dati()ii often leads lo ownership 
and successful ini piemen hi lion, so diat whcreVer teachers can he involved in 
shaping die new program, pr in planning the process of implementing it, the 
effort i»s more likely to lead. to positive results. ' * , 

Support is critical to uiandatts since teachers tardy *go the extra mile" for 
.soujcthiiig thcytlid not,ehoos(i. They eaii, however, get hooked on something if 
it is not impractical to use and it appears .to influence their sfiidents pcysitively. 
Our experience is that ownership can be dcyeloped'after the flict whenjiomcthing 
is niaiula^ed; both leacljcrs and support staff agree that "if wc can't beat em. -join 
enu * and adcc|iiate support is pr()\ idcd to make it all possible (CrandaH and 
others. 1981). At- times, the support may need to takcamique forms, such as 
providing clerical assistance for -paperwork, .rcleas^^d time for extra planning or 
team meeting, and rewards for participation (course «|je-dit, stipends). Tlie 
combination of adequate support, attention to teacher de\-c^)pinental needs, and 
ejcar 'and explicit expectations for use of a nc\v^ program provides greatest 
potential for .successful implementation. 
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Chapt^ 11 . 

Cuiticuliim 
Research and 
Evsduatioii 

fredeiick A. Rodgeis 



Throughout the scCond half of this Century there have been a number of 
large«seaie eurrieulum^developnient aetivities eondueted in many coun- 
tries with very different soeioeeonomie and politieal eireunistanees. In the 
developing countries, the availability of new educational systems suggested the 
need for major eurrieuluni revisions, hi developed countries, support for 
curriculum change ,was fueled by widespread dissatisfaction Avith existing 
educational progranis and practices. These various liiovenients led directly to 
increased activity in the field of curriculum development prwss the wliole 
spcetrum of problems associated with the area. Specifically, there was increasing 
agreement about the compelling need to revise instructional materials and 
methods of teaching ta deal more precisely and efFectively with the changing 
chafacteristics of students, the accfinnulation of new knowledge and ways of 
coribi'ning 'cohtent, emerging social issues, the en\'ironnientiil context of 
lea rning, and the variety of social and personal ]5ractices eharacteri/hig conteni: 
poraryjiving. '\ * 

Many of the educational critics of the. 50s and 60s.<were concerned and 
many times opposed tq either the nature of the content and its organization or to 
Ijow the content was taught. In many instances critics thought that both content 
and instructional approaches needed a radical overhaul. On the basis of the 
concerns of critics and professional educators alike changes in the way the 
curriculum is selected, organized; and presented to students have been made and 
established as par't of Accepted practice. The establishment of new curriculum 
practices Jias Jed to the need to p.fovidc knowledge pf the effects of the revised 
practices in helping students acquire the knowledge and learning experiences 
tieeded to attain ihe educational goals of the nation. 

As curriculum devel(Jt)ment activities expanded, demand for systematic 
research and evaluation of educatibnal programs increased. Greater demands 
were made funding agcjicies and coasiimers alike to makt av'ailable 
acceptable evidence on the effectiveness of the new programs for bringiiig about 
txpected results. There is d need for better iriformaliftn (1) attesting to the 
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rcicvance of the new programs to meet the needs of soeiety and diverse learners. ^ 
(2) estabhshing the scientific significance and vahdity of- new in'struetional 
materials, (>) ontlining the extent to which certain teacher and studentJ)ehaviors 
are elicited, and (4) certifying the actual outet)nics resulting from the use of a 
given set of instructional materials. 

Attempts to find answers to specific questions suggested by these four areas 
have led curriculum evaluators to design models of curriculum components and 
outline guidelines and methods for generating, collecting, sunnnari/ing, and 
analyzing data required to arrive at conclusions about key educational questions. 
The need to learn more about eduea^onai programs as contrasted with learning 
more about students oi teachers exclusively has led to the creation of the field of 
currieuKmi evaluation 



The Systematic Practice of Curriculum Evaluatioa 

As resources were made available for public and private sources to revise, 
develop, and implement curriculum materials and activities, diere were in- 
creased dcriiancis for accountabilit)' and judgments of value and effectiveness, 
f The (Call for more systematic evaluation of currieulum activities by ftijiding 
agencies and eonsm'ners alike began to parallel the growth in curriculum 
devclopmeait and implementation that characteriml the scored of years beUveen 
1960 and 1980. 

The proliferation of educational programs dictated a need for /lata and 
information that could be used as evidence to judge the value of the materials 
and suggested teaching methods in relation to expected educational and social 
outcomes. An.swcrs were being sought concerning the social and educational 
relevance for different kinds of learners,, worth and validity of content and 
materials, impact of prograniis on the behavior patTcrns of teachers and learners, 
and measured outcomes resulting directly from the use of .selected instructional 
materials. Aceordiijg to Lew;y (1977) curriculum evaluation was hoing asked to 
provide specific answers to (or at Iciist some insight into) the following questions: 

is it worthwhile to devote time to learning the materials included in the 
program? . , . 

Do the educational materials reflect recent developments and contemporary 
ideas dominant in a given field of intellectual or scientific behavior? 

Arc the study materials free from obsolete concepts and ideas? 

Under the prevailing system of teaching-learning conditions can the new 
program be successfully implemented? 

Will die students master certain skills as a result of the program? 

Will the students acquire certain desired attit^ides and values? 

Will the teachers accept die major tenets and objectives of die program? 
' Is the new program an economic, means of obtaining certain desired godls? 

What unintended or uitfc)reseen outcomes may emerge as a result of 
utrli'/ing a given program? 
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To tluit list should l)c added thc>sc cjucstions: .... 

Was there a plan or design for iniplcrticntlugTlTe currieuluiu program? 

Were teaehcrs given the tinic.iriid training necessary to understand and 
master the content and major components of the curriculum program? 

Were teachers afforded an opportunity to observe and practice the delivery 
approaches called for in the curriculun; program? 

To what exte!it was the curriculum program implenjented accordin^^ to the 
design suggested by the developers? ' . 

Do user groups fcquire any prerequisite learnings or experiences toT.ise the 
materials effectively? 

How eomplet .' and independent is the new curriculum program as a total 
learning experience? 

Are there provisions for making changes in the program's design and 
implementation or strategies? 

It is obvious that the pursuit of answers to these questions requires a system 
for selecting, collecting, analyzing, sunnnari^^ing, and making judgments about 
relevant data. Some systematic approaches "or models used for evaluating 
curriculum programs have evolved and will be discussed later in the chapter. 

Curriculum evaluation is coneeriied with making judgments about educa- 
tional materials and practices. Since the range and nnmber of combinations 
possible for edjticational materials and practices are far-reaching, compk^. and 
diverse, it is necessary to*restrict one's thinking to major categories of concerns 
that characterize curriculfim development, design, materials, and implementa- 
tion strategies. Given this problem, we must set the stage for our converts on 
curriculum evaluation by briefly outlining major categories that guide the 
curriculum making process. The categories to which I refcr arc program focus,- 
medium of instruction, organization of material, teaching strategy, classroom 
management, and teacher role. 

The program focus establishes a bouudaryjo^^^^^ know ledge in a given 
field of study*. Some scholars in the field refer to it as subject matter, a discipline, 
or established knowledge in a given field. Knowledge accumulated in a particular 
field is Libeled in accord \vith traditional areas such as mathematics, biology, 
chemistry, history, geography, aiid physics. This approach to grouping and 
labeling curriculum^does not eliminate the po.ssibility of grouping related 
knowledge according to social problems such as inflation, conservation; energy, , 
democracy;- or recreation. The point to be made here is that program focus is a 
way of detennining knowledge selecting boundaries iiJid st/j!t'turc. Curriculum 
evaluation should take into account the program focus as one basis for selecting 
. and guiding approaches. 

The medium of instruction is primarily concerned w.ith how the program is 
packaged for.delivery. It is concerned with whether the material is in print form, 
pictures, flyers, filmstrips, or records, and the types^of equipment required to 
present the packaged materials. Presently the medium of instruction is discussed 
in tcrms^^bf software (format) and hardware (equipment). 'The medium of 
instructigii plays a crucial role in the development and delivery of curriculum 
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programs and. accord siitjly, sliaix\s the nature and approaeh to eurrieuluni 
evaluation. 

Another area of concern for curriculum evaluation is the organization of . 
material. Curriculum materials niaV be tightly structured and sequentially 
presented to intended users or they nia\ he thought of as resource liiateriaLs to be 
selected at the discretion of teachers and students. Materials may be organized to 
achieve stated behavioral outcomes determined by the developer, or to ac^iieve 
outcomes determined by users with a nund)er of different purposes in mind. /Hie 
organization of curriculum materials 'dctcniiincs in part the approach to. 
evaluation- 

The teaching strategy suggested in most curriculum materials conccijtratcs 
on how the teachers conduct the ijistructional patterns (interactions with pupils 
and interactions of pupils with materials), how to deal with selected content, and 
how to determine expected outcomes. Teaching strategies are specific techniques . 
teachers employ to foster learning and understanding of content and skills. The 
nature of teaching strategies involved suggests types of curriculum evaluation 
approaches and questions that might be employed. 

Classroom management deals with how the feacher eontrols the interac- 
tions of learners, materials, methods, and schedule of events. How children are 
grouped according to selected characteristics (needs, abilities., interests, sex. race, 
experience, and so on) and matched with content, skill, and attitude require- 
n\cnts is a major concern of classroom management. Another aspect of 
classroom* management is the structuring of time and resources for efficient, 
effective.' and balanced use for each child. Classroom management helps set die 
pattern tor curriculum evaluation. ^ « 

The final area of concern is Hie role played by Hie teacher in using the 
curricttlum materials with learners. The role can vary from interpreting Hie 
developers' instructions, revising materials, providing prerequisite skills and 
learnings, motivating students to practice, and assisting students to work 
independently. Since the teacher often plays a number of different roles, the 
evaluation approach must be flexible enough to capture the impact of die teacher 
ill diflPereiit environmental coutexts. 

Models and Approaches for Curriculum Evaluation 

The literature deals with curriculum evaluation in terni.s of models and 
approaches. It is important to'establisli the distinction between models and 
approaches when applied to curriculum evaluation. In a strict sense a model is:' 

- a description of a set of data in terms of n system of symbols, and the manipulation of 
the symbols aceording to the rules of tlie system. The resulting transformations are 
translated back into the language of the data and t'hc relationships diseussed hv Hie 
manipulations arc compared wiHi th( empirical facts (Knglisb and English. 19S8. p. ^26). 

Using this definitioiu patterns of curriculum evaluation are not easily 
classified as models. Those patterns of curriculum evaluation so classified as 
models focus on selected features of evaluation, highlight unique functions, and 
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outline procccliinil pnttcnis. Models used in cumculuni cvuluntion do not always 
reflect diserete alternatives toward evaluation and are often coniplenicntary.to 
one anotlicr. In fact, different evaluators often shift the foeus of particular 
evaluation models until they appear to he different from the stated intent of the 
evaluation model. 

'Iliere are three niajor models that dominate the field of curriculum 
evaluation. 'Hiese models can he classifjed on t!ie hasis of their coneecn with (I ) 
achievement of desired outcomes. (2) assessment of merit, and (3) decision 
making. 

*'The Acliie\ enient of Desired Outcomes Model is use^l primarily to evaluate 
the acliie\enieiit le\'cl of indi\'idual students and/or groups of students. 'Hie 
curriculum exaluator eniplox^mg this modc'l is intcrcstecj in the extent to which 
students ixrc performing in accord with expected heliavior. 'llii.s model .seeks to 
answer the question; "W hat is the nature of the relationship hetween educational 
ohjectives and student achievement?" • . ' 

The A.ssessmcnt of Merit Model, of curriculum evaluation is j)rimarily 
coneenied with the examination of the merit of a gi\'en entity. The evaluatbr 
emplo\ ing the Merit Model is interested in determining wortli of a given entity ■ 
accordmg to a standard. This model can also concern itself with stages in the 
curriculum process when certain e\ aluati\'e c|uestions arc raised. I he stages refer 
to functions studied at hoth the formative and sunnnative periods of the 
impleinentation of a curriculum program. 

The l\'cision -Making NUkIcI of curriculum cMiluation is primarily con^ 
ccmed with future actions hased in the e\ahuition results. This model seeks to 
sort out alternatives to assi.st in deci.sion making. While the three models of 
evaluafioii hriefly discussed are the mo.st prevalent iii the field of curriculum. 
the\ arc usually not nuitually exclusive when they are employed. In ])ractice. 
components of each model may he unnhined to get at all the different kinds of 
questions a curriculiim evaluator might he asked to handle. 

I he wa\ s CN'aluators conihine components of \ arious e\ a I nation models 
have created a nuniher of approaches that arc hctter suited to dealing with 
specific prohlem areas than would he the case wliOn using any one of these three 
models. 

Approaches to eurricuhnn evaluation are generic patterns of conihining 
models of evaluation to achieve specific jnirpo-scs required hy .selected education- 
al programs. I'lie u.se of approaches to eurricuhnn evaluation appears to he hctter 
suitc^d to the kinds of prohlcms curriculum developers have to .solve and to, the 
t\'pcs of questions that arc posed by users and ])otcntial u.sers of educational 
materials. According to Stoke, there arc nine approaches that can he cnijjiovcd 
to conduct educational evaluations. Stoke docs not clainVtliat all nine approach- 
es are mutually exclusive hoth in terms of elements u.sed or applications 
practiced hy evaluators. The nine approaches to which Stoke refers are shown in 
Kigurc I. 
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How to Conduct a Ciirriculuiii Evaluation 

Before one eaii focus a curriciiliini evaluation study, the evaluator must 
define the primary audienecii and identify critical issues. A secoiid step for the 
e\alualor is to identify information that is relevant to each issue variahle and the 
best sources for obtaining the necessary information. The tliird'step should focus 
on determining how much infi)nnation should be collected, snnimari/cd, and 
organized to analyze. A fourth step should involve the selection of appropriate 
instruments and procedures for gathering and analyzing required data. The final 
step in the sequence in\olvcs interpreting data and comparing results with 
appropriate standards to. support conclusions about value anoi cfFeetiveness. 
Components of the various steps are shown in Kignre 2. 



Reporting Curriculum Evaluation Results 

A major consideration in curriculum evaluation is how the Results will be 
rcporfCd to the user groups. Since different people have different infonnation 
needs and different tolerance levels for dealing Ivith certain types of material, the 
formal, style, aiid technical aspects of an evaluation report mu.st appeal to its 
intended audience. The curriculum evaluator mu.st remember that different 
people u.se a variety of diffcrcn^t criteria to judge programs ba.scd on the meaning 
they derive from tlie data a.s prcjJented. Kigure 3 shows .soniL* of the areas, that 
might be eon.sidcrcd in reporting curriculum evaluation results. 

Kigure 4 shows an outline of an evajuation proposal in terms of the dynamic 
processes as.sociatcd with implementation and operation (f(*)rniative evaluation) 
and the observed results of content and activities of the performance of 
•participants (sunnnative evaluation). The 'evaluator is responsible for gathering 
diita in process patterns as suggested by the elements shown under "process" in 
Kigurc 4.' I hc primary function of the process section of the cvahration is to, 
obtain an accurate description of early development, iniplemcntatio,n. and 
operation of the project's programs and activities. 

The program focus of the evaluation is primarily concerned with the 
cfFeetiveness of the total curriculum program's effort to promote positive changes 
in achicvcmciit performance, attitudes, behaviors, and instructional response 
' patterns of target populations. Protocols for collecting different kinds of data must 
be matched with the various program elements to be studied. After program data 
arc collected, analyzed, sammarized, and formatted for presentation, the 
different intended audiences should be able to decide the worth, effectiveness 
(co.st and achievement 'performance), and revisions required of a curriculum 
program. 



Figure 1. Nine Approaches to Educational Evaluation* 
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Of course these descriptive tags are greatly over-simplified. The approaches overlap. Different proponents and 
different users have different styles. Each protagonist recognizes one approach is not ideal for all purposes. Any onie 
study may include several approaches. The grid is intended only to show some typical, gross differences among 
contemporary evaluation activities. 
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Figure 2. Steps in Conducting a Curricuium Evaiuation 
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Figure 3. Components of Curriculum Evaiuation Reporting ^ 

Types 6? Reports Written; Oral; Progress Reports; Final Reports; 

Summary Reports; General; Specific; Technical; 
Nontechniciil; Descriptive Only; Graphic Only; 
Evaluative and Judgmental; List of Recommen- 
dations 



Modes of Display 



Case Studies; Portrayals; Graphs and Charts; 
Test Score Summarizations; Scenarios; Ques- 
tions/Answers; Dialogues/Testimonies; Multime- 
dia Representations; Product Display; Simula- 
tions 
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Figure 4. Focus Components of Evaluation Plan ^ 
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(]iiiiicvliiin 
Fteld of Practice 

Elizabeth Vallance \ ■ ' 
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Nothing about ciirriciiliini is simple. Indeed, it is not even elear what \ve 
mean by "the ciirriciikim": is it'a course of study? a 3oeument? an 
accideniie disciphiie of its own? What are "curricuhsts," anyway, and 
how do they contribute to the enterprise oFschooHng? And what intellectual and 
practicarskills do eurriculists most need in order to do dieir jobs well? The 
questions arc fairly basic, and they demand a response by each succeeding 
generation of curriculum professionals; they underlie each of the chapters of this 
Yearbook, with greater or lesser degrees of emphasis. • 

It is curiously reassuring that the questions cannot be addressed simply. 
While the^ answers proposed here aceumulate in a ricli tapestry of related 
viewpoints and arguments, they do not present a simple set of iustruetions on 
how; to do curriculum, There are numerous common threads and tlicy define a 
.refreshingly coherent overall approach to understanding curriculum. problems; 
but the answers offered to the bafic questions ^rc perhaps most interesting for the 
diversity of theoretical and practical viewpoints they represent. It is in this very 
diversity that the real richness of the curriculum discipline may lie. Certainlv it i§, 
this diversity that Jias attracted such a wide spectrum of scholars and practitioners 
to accept, Explicitly or by implication, the frustratingly vague label ofcurriculist. 
Curriculum as a field of study demands complex responses to eoniplicated 
problems, and only gradually and occasionally docsithc discipline look as though 
it offc^rs any kind of consensus on how to deal with its practical problems.^ This 
Yearbook' is an effort to marshall some illuminating and useful responses to 
specific basic questions about the curriculum and to present theni as guides to 
practice. As such it necessarily presents a slice of the curriculum field itself and 
offers it to public scrutiny. 

While many of the interesting questions facing eurriculists are too complex 
and . subtle for simple ' formulas, they can be approached intelligently and 
systematically, and they are amenable to productive dehbcration. This Yearbook 
- attempts to define some of the bound^^rics of such discussions, and i^i the process 
to identify in a modern context those problems that have vexed e^cJucatcTrs for 
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cciiti^^rics. In the end, tins piaeticnl art— and its produets — is in die hands of its 
praetitioiicrs. .Regardless of tli^ rules and prescriptions handed across in i\uf 
book, thosc\ who work, \\idi and shape Hie forms die curriculum ^akc\s— 
curriculum developers, textbook authors, curriculum committees, school 
"boards, and teachers (to name a few ) — will create it. TIicn' willjlo so whether or 
not a Yearbook such as this exists; diey have obviously done it wrVji great gusto up 
to now. But a guicFc to practice should at least help curriculum workers to plira.se 
their questions well, to ask diem of die right people, toinow>what background is 
pertinent to dieir own sitwatjons, to be sensitive to^tlie intellectual and political 
forces claiming legitimacy in their dec^ions! and'^to make curriculum decisions 
gr(3uiided in practical reascMiing. 

Curriculum problems are commonly diought to have b«di dieoretical and 
practical components and niuclfado is al'so niadt? about the alleged split between 
theory and practice in die dialogues and concems of professional curriculum 
workers. It is revealing that this Yearbook, explicvilycpnccrncd widi .'providing 
practical answ ers to very practical questions having' to '"do widi die design, 
•development, iniplenicntation, and evaluation of curricula, regul^irly demon- 
stratcs' die importance p{ mode I -making and theorizing iii^tliis practical, area. 
\'i,ftually every chaptet attacks its appointed problem by first sketching at least a 
simple model desj:rilring| the de.fiiiUions and boundaries of djc concepts' it is. 
treating; chapter after chapter ackncfk ledges, iniplicidy at least, the importance 
of distinctions that might well be considered ''theoretical" in nature — Klistine- 
tions'between content and form, societal and other sources of objectives, and 
betiveen \arving conceptions of "curriculum, " The \'ery task of thinking cIcaHy 
about currieu In in problems seems to demand ,^j*t a nicdiodical analysis of the 
concept of "curriculum" and a mapping of its salient components in tlic^ con-tcxt 
iithaTiid. rhitt die breakdowns of the concept offered in die vaj*ious chaptersdicre 
'^cto not prQCisely parallel one anbttie'r^ is less 'iniporkint than diat diey do 
cuhuilativ^'ly form a clear picture of die basic^ questions in curriculum-making. 

Consider briefly die various distinctions and dcscriptivl* models diat the 
various chapters offer us. Beauchanip ackno\vlcdges diree meanings of "enrrieu- . 
lum" and identifies four *1e\ejs" of ciirriculuni-planTiing. thiruli identifies diree 
levels of political influence o.'c rtic curriculum, levels later reflected in Lx)ucks' 
an(j Liebcrnunrs analysis»of curriculum iniplcmcnfttion. Tyler and Brandt cite 
several sources of curriculum goals and objectives and three types of goals useful 
to schools. Smith discusses several different ways in which die contei^t of a 
culture ca|i be conceptualized in terms accessible to inclaston in a curriculum. 
• Cow and Casey ideiiti^fy four "t\pes" or functions of learning activities to be 
derived from a\ ailable content in accorda>ice with tlic goiils of the curriculum. 



Major Questions and Common Threads 

Our examination of the curriculum ^levelopnient process has addressed a 
. number of questions, bodi explicitly and^iplicid^'. The questions addressed 
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explicitly ill. our chapters are qiiestioiis essivntiivl to eurriculmii clevelopiiiciit; 
curriculuni clevelopiiiciit e^jiiiot pmceecl without iit least tacit responses to them. 
Hiiix an individual eiigagc/J in building a cirrriculuni'at any le\el must either 
address these c|UC.<trons directly or be -prepared to face the charge that the 
resulting curriculum cgibodics responses to them, intended or not. -Any 
curriculuni neces.sariiy rctlects a position on these basic questions. 

•What ideologies, theoiics, or philosophies are we coninuinicating — 
dclibctalcly or not — in our dialogues about,curriculuni problems!' Mow do we 
know? What con.straints do tlicse values place on our deliberations? ^ 

• What political forces arc iiio.st pertinent to this curriculum project, and 
*how*does this political conterst shape our priorities and our decisions? 

• What are our nia)or goals, w here do they fall on a sociali/atimi-individual 
dcvclopmci,it continuum, and how do . we know these goals are the most 
appropriate? , ' 

• In w liatvternis do we define our educiltional "needs" and on w hat basis do 
we as.sess till in ipf)rtancL: of different needs!" ' . 

• in* what temis do n'^c describe the content of the curriculuni (concepts? 
\alucs? goals!*)" and on wfiat basis do we organize it? 

• Wiliat is the role of planned "leaniiiig activities" in our curriculum, and 
what is their relatioiislnp to students, to subject matter; and to purpose? 

• At what levels will the curriculum be implemented, and w hat histoVical 
and political realities w ill foster and encumber the iiiipleniciitatioii process? 

• \^liat, ultimately, is the purpose of evaluation and how can we know how- 
best to use it!* What can evaluation tell us in addition to addrtfs.sing the explicit 
questions on which the curriculunrwas bii.sed? ^ • ' < 

Some commonalities underlie the various points of view on the curriculum 
reflected in these chapters. Six in particiilar stand out: 

1. " I'lie field * of curriculum practice is broad aiKrembraces all ihose 
whose wotk allows them to iiiRuence the content, form, and impact of leariinig 
progfanis. This iii<^ludcs administrators, curriculum developers, writers, 'teach- 
ers, managers, aiuhodicrs. 

* 2. Curriculum practitioners operate within a .set of regular and identifiable 
con.straints which .sliapc tllcir decisions and their actioiLs! riiese constraints are 
impcsed by tljc subject-matter cFiseiplines: tlic practical climate, fiscal limita- 
tions, existing mandates, titife, and lOcal aiukiiltural undcr.standings of the role 
oMtlvluK)] in .soeifty. Some constraints \'^b'be more salient than others in 
sonic situations. Noiid' can be ignored. ■ 

3. Though the .sclraol curriculum is usualK our focus', it cannot be 
considered outside the total context of the family, community, work roles, and 
other educative forces that shape a ciiild. 

4. There arc iU)nscliool curricula equally needing systematic attention— 
'the curricula of iiidn.strial training p'^pgranjs, lifelong learning programs, 

community' centers, trade unions, and others. 

5. Every practitioner in\t)lvcd in curriculuni dcvelopiiient faces a fairly 
regular set* of decision points involving easily identifiable groups: deliberations 
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\kU1i shitc buiiKls, Ictjislatuics. chslnci jdininistraton, buiklinj* principals, par- 
ents, teachers, and stiiclents all toiilt in levels of decisions essentiiil to continued 
progress. * 

, 6. riiere is a commonly accepted orderly scqiicnci: to be followed in 
eonstriic\ing a curriculum. InitcK the sequence refers to the imporUince of 
evaluation, in terms of goiHs and is embodied m the mucb.-overworkcd "Tyler 
rationale'' J goal identiheation/scJectioii of learning ex|)eviences/sequencing ()f 
sameVevahuitio]!). In future generations it may be different. But the field of. 
cufriculum accepts a basic grannnar that its practitioners and students are 
expected to have mastered; They have, anJ this i;ook uses it. 

^riiese cf)mmonahi!es are partialh embcKlied in the established set of 
"eurnculuin knowledge" that is available u) us in the works of Tyler, Schwab, 
Hucbner. and others, The set of logical steps outlined in Ralph Tyler's famous 
syllabus ll95U) over three decades ago has been embraced, questioned, ,q.uanti- 
fied.. made the basis ot an educational movement, and rcvisionisti^eally exam- 
nicd — butthcN are still w ith us, more or less intact. Schwab's ( 1969, 1971, 1973) 
principles for understanding curri^*ulum work as a practical art, and his 
principles of' deliberation aiKl of sensitivity to the connnonplaces of eurrieular ^ 
issues, are basic to most of our thinking, lluebner's (1966) inq'^oftant wojk 
placing curriculum questionv into conflicting hut concurrent value systems has 
remained with many of us a reminder of the many practical dimensions of any 
eurrieular deci.sion. I'asiier and VallaiiQC tl974) offer a kind of map of five 
alternative wavs of conceptualizing the important questions in the curriculum 
field. 

The ultimate value of these conceptual analyses, however, is in the extent 
to which they inform and improve upo'i praetice, This test is rendered especially 
difficult by tlie fact that the practical workf of currieuluni-niaking is itscIF^ 
complex, shifting, and rarely takes the same form twice. No simple rules, 
models, or deliberative tcehniques can easily be applied to all eurrieular 
situations with anything like the same results. I lie problems of scHceting 
textbooks vary from comniunit\- to community, and from year to year; the needs 
of third graders in Detroit arc not the same as the needs of third graders in Austin; . 
the eurrieular problems faced by planners of a v ocational continuing education 
pr^)gram in industry are not the same as tiiose of a building principal in a rural 
cleinentar>' school, That much seei'iis obvious, and it means that any book 
clai^xiing to address recurring curriculum decisions must seek the generic and 
mos^ coiumqn kinds of problems addressed by all eurrieuli.sts; it must attempt to 
provide rules applicable to this wide variety of contexts, 

yherc is also a sceoiuLrank of questions appropriate to any currieuluiii- . 
making endea\'or but only tangentially addressed hcce. These are questions that 
are»adilres.sed almost by default in real eurrieular situations but that rarely a.ssuinc 
a sufficiently tidy form to invite chapter headings. These second -rank questions 
raise themselves °in the process of practical curriculum work, and they will 
influence our approach to the more directly practical questions. 

One such question is: **To what extent /s/it possible to be .systematic in 
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clc\ doping a curriculmii!'" Main stchidcinl cuFriculimi texts describe the eurrieu- 
liini development proct*css as a logieal step-In -step procedure. A eiirsory reuding 
of sonic of the chapters might suggest that the goals of the eurrieuluni, derived in 
part from a s\stematie needs assessment, may be applied to the accepted body of 
eojiitent in a way thiit results in specific learning activities: needs assessments can 
elanfy our goals, which in turn will tell us lun\ to select among the learning 
actiMties a\ailal)le to lis for teaching the content in its various forms. In fact, of 
course, the process i^s ne\cr so smiplc, and the logical steps implied by each of 
these chapters become sigiyficantly muddled wlicii we add the- context demaiuls 
philosophy and politics. Ill esc can confuse the best- la id plans, and the 
confusion demands resolution before the ciirriculuiii can be implemented. 

I'hus, docs goals ideiititicatioii ,ilwa\s [)rccede tlic^ dchiiition of learning 
activities!' Is format decided when learning acti\ itics are selected, or before, or 
somctmies after!* W hat role does needs assessment actually play in the ideiitifica'" 
tion of goal> or ot the "culture content" of the curriculum? 'Hie answers to these 
questions ma\ \ar\ with each situation, bu^ the curriculum developers will at 
least tacitK address tlicm as they determine how and when to answer the explicit 
and unavoidable t|Ucstions. 

Also at pla\ in aii\ curriculum decision-making situation is the dc\ elopers' 
tacit understanding of whether "curriculum" is priiiiarih a bod\ of content or a, 
logical structure and process: What is the curriculum, and w liicli aspects of it arc 
we » ( intent on shaping m the course of our deliberations!* Several chapters 
sLiT the question, and several incorporate it ^iito other arguments. On the 
whole, their answer is "both": the curriculum is Ix^tli a body of content and a 
sNstcinatic organ i/ation of its specific forms. The problems ot curriculu in- 
making are both of selecting the right content ijiid of presenting it in a fashion 
accessible to st^idents. I he problems arc of both substance and form, though one 
or the other asjKet nia\ predominate at \arious stages in the curriculum-making 
process. Ilius, for example, parents, the public, special interest groups, and 
others may bt» especial I \ concerned w itii the content of what is taught in school , 
and ma\ phrase tjieir argument:- in those terms.? Arguments for consumer 
education, vocational ccliicatioii, drug abuse education, "equal time" for 
creationist theories, and the like tend to empliasi/e the coiiteiit that is to be 
communicated ili these curricula. Others in the dialogue may be more 
concerned with the process or attitude by which knowledge is conveyed to 
students — concerns with "discovery learning," "mastery learning," "contract 
learning,'* and "lifelong learning" stress the. kind of irnolvenient offered to 
students rather than the specific material they will address. 

' The confusion between content and structure emerges at several, levels of 
discussion in curncuhini making. Some of the decision points identified focus 
on content questions, others pertain more to structure, and die eitiplia.sis 
necessarily shifts in the course of developing a eoniplete curriculum, 'Hi is 
Yearbook acconiiiiodates the sliifts without explicitly addressing them: any 
practitioner will need to address the distinction and resolve it periodically. 

Finally, some assumptions are incorporated into the present model of 
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curnciiluni development, .ind it is .ippropruite for eiirriculists tt) test the validity 
of these tilsimiptions against their own situations, I'or exaniple, Hie model 
presented here presumes that the planned-for goals of a eurrieuluni, as its most 
important outeonies, are those most deserving of evaluation and revision. Little 
.has been said of the unintended hut regular eonseqne'nees of schooling such as 
political socialization, obedience training, value formation, and the like. Hie 
developer may well a,s1s whether this a.ssumption of the centridity of planned-for 
and measurable objeeliNcs is w ai ranted in any given situation — or whether long-' 
term emerging effects such as students' remend)ered images of seliooling or the 
community's pride in a program miglit be as important. A second a.ssumption 
.inviting (juestroning is diat curriculum dc\elopnient» .skills can somehow be 
.separated from teacher training programs and dealt w ith as a set of problems in 
their own right. The question will be fa c yd separately in each situation: are the 
curncular problems at pind problems that can be .soh ed by curriculists not based 
in classrooms, or is tjfie implementation process so central that iiistructional 
principles and tlie toachcr's role are as critical' as the other reluti\'ely clear 
decision pomts treatecl here? Is it» justifiable to assume that royghly the ^amc 
curriculum de\elopniiiMit skills arc re(|uired of a 11^ persons involved iii the process, 
or will some indi\ iduats' ro!cv> recjuire broader or more intensive training? 

One other a.ssumption end)odied in this \'carbook is, of course, the upbeat 
belief that educators are to .some extent free to analyze and revise what is taught 
in, school and elsewhere. Obviously we are, to .some extent. But it is worth 
wondering just liow much of our effort to do what this Y earbook claini.s to help 
us do is limited by circunistances; addressing this implicit question should help 
us to appreciate the real possibilities and limits of ourjask and to gear our efforts 
realistically w ithin tliat framework. - - 

Curriculum as a Field of Practice 

The curriculum' field is by no means clear; as a di.scipline of :;tudy and as a 
field of practice, "eurriculunr* lacks clean boundaries, and despite the tidy titles 
defining the concerns in each of the chapters, muddy i.s.sues remain. 'llK.\se i.ssues 
are different from the direct practical "questions" already cited. The i.ssues are 
dilcnnnas, and while they arc periodically addrcwd by curriculum Hicoristj and 
other reflective types, they do hot demand resolution in every practical situation. 
They can be ignored, but they never completely di.sappear. Most of us live with 
them in a kind of peaceable truce. Iliev merit at least a quick .sketch. 

One enduring issue in the field of curriculum refers to the ever-present 
possibility that iivdc\ cloping and implementing a curriculum we arc also doing a 
lot of other things. That is, \yc may be creating a kind of hidden curriculum that 
teaches rules and prin.ciples of .social and political conduct but who.se outcomes 
we neither anticipated nor sought to measure. In many cases we can't know this 
for some time, if ever. But it is likely that we are having an effect on classroom 
atmosphere, on community feelings toward education, on studcnt.s' feelings 
toward thcir-scliool and toward learning in general, on teacher morale, and the 
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like. A substantial curncuUmi vliangc iiiav well color the images of seliooliiig 
that studenlts carry witli tlieni into adultliooc!. and these images may subtly enter 
the mainstream of Anieriean eulture without our having realized it. eertainly 
without our having planned for it. It seems prudent to be .sensitive to these 
peripheral effects of curriculum change and to our ethical responsibility for 
them, though we may be quite uuahle to control tliem. The issue— of how 
nl.uch we can influeijce education through influences on the curricuhmi — is an 
ethical one and an important one. We can, hope that through tliougliltui and 
deliberative expurience with curriculum development, over time, we can come 
to better understand such subtleties. 

A related, issue is the quest/on of which parts of the curriculum really are 
susceptible to change b^' deliberate action, hi principle, of course, since 
curriculum is an artifact like manv others, it can he wholly rcMsed by direct 
effort, in fact, however,, portions of it have become so ensconced in tradition that 
the curncuimn as a whole, may be only variously susceptible to change 
dependmg on which portion we are considering. This Yearbook presumes that 
anvdimg in the curriculum, from goals to evaluation criteria, is subject to 
revision, m real life these may operate only as trade-offs against each otlier, The 
possibilities and limitations of .curriculum change are defined in part by the 
broader role of the school in society, and by the curriculum's role within the 
school. The enduring; issues in the field of curriculum as a practical art.are 
shaped in large part by these relationships: the curriculum in American schools 
jias never \ct been used as a tool for deliberately overthrowing established 
majority tradition. Schooling and learning have since' colonial Iniies been 
directed toward the development and maintenafice of the «)cial structures that 
had created the country: the family, the small community, the coherence pf the 
dominant culture. Thus, wliile the curriculum has been employed to "Ameri- 
cani/e" immigrants and to instill traditional American values in generations of 
school children (and has seemed to perform these functions extremely effective- 
ly), it has not generally been the tool of revolution and dramatic change (though 
Paulo Freire's work may change this). Some refoniiers— Dewey and Rugg, to 
name two — have argued the need to revise the curriculum so as to teach political 
values not currentK in vogue among most educators, but on the whole ihr 
curriculum seems to have played a relatively conservative role. 

This apparent commitnicut to the transmission of culture has placed the 
school squarely in the' role of socializing agent, a role it must steadily balance 
with the goals of individual growth and development which it so explicitly 
fosters. The balance between socialization and individual growth is fairly even; 
neither has ever fully overridden the other, and it seems safe to say that no 
substantial curriculum change is likely to occur that espouses either at the 
expense of the other. ;f1uis, any curriciilum development effort must take 
account of this traditional role, and either overtly uphold it or try to revise it. 
Curriculum development is necessarily constrained by the school's politieah 
social, "and ethical commitments to the society that supports it. It \^ this fact more 
than any others that irrefutably defines curriculum-making as a practical art and 
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dcnuinds tlic applicatiuii ot Mtiuiial deliberative skills. Curnculinn chiint^c i.s 
al\\a>s something of a bootstrap operation; the extent to wbicl^i im> speeifie 
situation hunts or liberates its cliange agents is a question to he aeknowledged in 
the application for an\ eurrieuluin development skills. 

riie coiiteiit-orienled view of the eiirrieuhmi would hold that uiuiefiyingaii 
eurrituiar problems is that of selectint^ the appropriate eulture content, the 
question- with which curriculum de\eIopinent !)e(j;iiis and ends. W e ask "W hat 
knowledge is ol most wortlC several times in each generation. The. question 
shapes tlie way we seek to identify our goals, it shapes (nir goals tlienisehes. and 
the debates it provokes are fundamental to educators' deJiberations at^ll levels 
and 111 all eras. Aiv\ given curriculum,, whether .structured around content or 
arounc! method, oIn iousK cud)bdics some res])oiises to the question;" c\ery 
curriculum at some point attempts to teach v and v, dcNOtes a chapter to a and 
none to fc, applies the newest teaching to c (ontent and not to d. I lie 
curriculum - the curriculum dcNclopcrs — select from tlic realm of.the possible, 
l^ie curriculum presented to cliildren as a result of these deliberations embodies 
answers to the question. The creation of a curriculum tacitly acknowledges that 
yet another answer has been provided to yet another generation of students: An 
acknowledgment that the answers arc always temporary, however, may enable 
curriculum dc.\ch)pcrs to address the issue with some humility and in a historical 
context that sees its ow n limitations. "What knowledge is of most worth?" is an 
issue unresolved by tliis Yearbook pr by any other; a set of mechanisms for getting 
at an answer. !iowc\'er, lias been provided in some of tlie chapters. 

The unknowns facing the curriculum field seem sometimes reassuringly 
stable. The identification of -mparts of the turrieulum tliat are su.sceptihie to 
change; tlie working out of .an acceptable relation.ship among theory, research, 
and practice; the identification of the boundaries describing what curriculum 
change really affects besides the curriculum itself; the constraints and possibilities 
imposed by the enduring function of the school as socializer and as liberiitor; the 
perpetual need to deterniine what students need to know — all are issues tjiat can 
be traced back througli generations, hi a sense wc are dealing with little that is. 
new. yet m another sense we are addres.sing standard problems with new and 
cNolving practioaJ skills that were not availal)le to our forebears. . 



Iniplications for the Training of Curricnlnm Practitioners 

Curriculum practitioners are a diverse group. They include teachers (those 
ultimate curriculum iniplementers). coiiimercial and district curriculum devel- 
opers, superintendents, community education directors, directors of curriculum, 
budding principals, textbook w riters and. editors, directors of education in a 
variety of settings other than K-12 schools, and college profes.sors attempting to 
train all of the above. All these individuals, and Others. Iiave direct and 
observable impacts on what is taught in .school; it is they who distill from the 
surrounding culture the goals of scliooling and attempt to comnumicate them 
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diruii^h ci prot;rani of stiuK I hr()Ui;li their efforts thc\ dltniipt to iinswcr the 
unavoidcibic qiicstioiis iclcntifial earlier in this ehapter, and throiii^hout this 
Yearbook. 

But a Yearbook alone eannot ecliieate cnrrieuhsts. and it eannot train 
educators of wuIeK \aryin^ backgrounds to share a conunon \ iew . W e may well 
wonder, then, what the nnphcations of this Yearbook and its practical aj)proach 
to clirncr*.nn de\ cl(j|)incnt are for the loni^-terni training of i)ractition<Ts. What 
traniinr. is of nu)st worth to the curriculum j)ractitioner. and what does this 
Yearb()(.k suggest for the currieuhnn of curricullsts!' 

There would seem to be three common requirements among currienlists in- 
their tranimg. as retlccted and e\i)rcssed in chapters of this Yearbook, 'j'hcre is, 
first, a clear need for some how -to-do-it skills and rules of the>urr ])r()j)osed in 
several of these chapters, and there is especially a recmjxvnleiit for a m- ans of 
mtegrating these various skills into a coherent bod>:.«f^actical know ledge. \h)si 
nf n> afc tr.mied in some of the skills ()utlin^:4^Tcre; fen have covered all of them. 
.Second, .md m order to niake 1his^^c>«tTpilati()n of know ledge useful, there is a 
rec|mrement for ik\c\op\uii^<^ conceptual grasp of the regular variables, of 
the plulosoplncal argmtients behind a given curriculum or propose' for 
curriculum eku^e. aiul of the various configurations that curriculum change 
can takc^uit curriculum development iv a practical art docs not mean the 
dp^<^toper can successfully nuuldle through without sume broader sense of the 
''e{>nte\t m which he/she operates. Some grasp on conceptual analvsis seems 
essential And third, it seems not tautological to say that curficulum developers 
require experience. '!lie e\perieiice might take the form of fulhtime immersion 
{)r {)nl> peripheral iinolveinent in a currieuhnn project, hi cither case it seems 
imj)crahve for the curriculum developer to acquire. a fund {)f c\pericnce thai w ill 
enrich the iiieamng of the variou.s principles and theoretical constructs gleaned 
frtm Yearbooks such as this and from other f{)rmali/.ed curricula for curriculi.sts. 

The task of providing even the rudiments {)f such a common education to 
curricuhsts is trcnieiuh)U.s. for though we w ork t{)gether on common problems in 
our \arious curriculum dcvejopment j)roicets. there is almost nothing that our 
\anous backgrounds hoid in comnuMi as a starter. Maiiv of us are trained as 
teaciiers. which may be (jur single most ccjnimon denomiiiati)r. it is not, 
however, universally shared. Currieulists come fr{)in many directions; teaching 
as well as scholarship in the disciplines; scIukjI settings as well as industrial, post- 
secondar\. and. community settings; and practical as well as research orienta- 
tions. How can professionals from these diverse backgrounds ensure that the 
common language they share as curriculi.sts is truly common? Ihm can the 
requirements for practical skills, conceptual clarity, and cNperience be nurtured 
in professionals from different fields w ho must come together 'in eurrienlum 
projects? 

The usual sources of the three basic requirements identified ab{)ve are 
familiar: w c provide practical skills in the ''methods" courses offered by scliools of 
education; w e attempt to foster conceptual clarity through courses on philosophy 
and research methods; rich cxperieifce comes in the sink-or-sw im qpahty of most 
of our jobs, and it is intensive and cffeetuaL Those not trained in traditional 
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"ccluuitiuii" professions, Iiowcnct. will ixrforcc miss tlic first Ulic nictltocls 
course), and nia\ well miss tli.e second unless tiieir "otiier' disciplmcs eiiiplui- 
sized conceptual ri^or. And there are some professional eurricuiists well trained 
in rcseareii who have little or no experience in' curriculum development itself. 
'I'he training commonly a\ailal)le to us in scliools of education does not 
guarantee tllat we will all possess the essential tools. 

W hile there are no guarantees, it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
lessons offered hy tlus ^"eaihook encourage and reward \ arious different knuls of 
backgit)Uiuls. I'he practical skills covered in the Yearbook are in a sense generic: 
needs assessment and goals selectiwii arc hardly unique to curriculuni, nor are 
problems of organi/ation and formatting, nor are tlu* trials of inipleiiienting 
approved changes. W e encounter siiniL^r problems in selecting ojgani/atioiial 
goals, in preparing grant proposals and final reports, in accepting ain new 
t)rgani/ational responsibilities. Ideiitityiiig purpose and organi/iug materials 
around it nuu be central to curriculum de\ elopiueiit but it is scarceh ])ecuiiar to 
it: any good research or writing project demands the same talents, and mo.st 
decisions to spend money imply some sense of organizational purpose and 
priority. Because curricular questions are '^o highly charged with notions of 
communitN purpose and cultural transiiiission, curriculum iiuplenientation 
takes on a coloration that is inten.se and sensitive; the iiiiple.iueiitatioii of most 
new projects, liowe\er — from downtown redevelopment to wholesale shifts in 
political party power — require many of the same practical skills as curriculum 
development. Needs assessments, .sensitivity to pliilo.sopliical and political ba.ses, 
selecting and sequencing of major content materials, evaluation, rcasscssincnt — 
the same skills are called upon, though they take different forms. 

Likewise, the conceptual .skills of analysis, identification of context, and 
intellectual rigor are .available in a luiuiber of backgrounds. Many of the 
traditional "disciplmes" require these skills of their' students; good writing 
requires them; so docs good editing; so does effective management, at many 
levels. And the expcricucc-rclcvant to curriculum dcvclopmcut may be available 
in a variety of settings besi(Jes tho.se typically considered curricular — research 
proiects. staff training, and nrograin administration in many areas mav afford 
opportunities for acquiriii£j>e\perienccs in decision making and program plan- 
niug essential to curriculimi planning per sc. 

None of which is to argue that the cducutioii of eurricuiists can effectively 
be conducted piecenieal or that , good eurricuiists can come from simply 
anywhere. But it does suggest that the eonipoiieiits of good training in 
curriculum may be a\ a liable both in and outside .schools of education, and that 
the educators of eurricuiists — including the curriculi.sts theiii.selvcs — are well 
ad\ ised to capitali/e on this. 

A Yearbook such as this one can provide a eompcndiuin of the major 
decisions to be made; it can suggest the major variables in Hie.se decision points 
and provide some techniques for assessing tlieni. Tlie real training of eurricuiists, 
however, must come in. their respective professions, with practical and conceptu- 
al skills developed in a variety of deliberative situations qiid honed iiithe pc;culiar 
contexts of developing educational programs for others. 
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Rt^yipient of tlie AASA-NASH Distinguished Professor Award in 1973 and the 
ASCD-NCSl Outstanding Consultant Award in 1981, He received his B.S. and 
M.S. from the Univcrsit>" ofSoiithern California and Ph.D. from Ari/oua State 
Univcrsitv, 

C-KoRCb: A. Bi:aucmamf . 

Professor Kmcritus of {education, Northwestern Uni\x*rsity. Author of 
numerous books in the curriculum field* and of the Kourtli Kdition of 
Curriculum 'I'heory published by l\ E,. Peacock. A U.S. Delegate to the 'Hiird 
and Kourth international Curriculum Conferences and formerly Secretary. 
Division B.. AKRA. 1969-1972. He earned his A.B. degree from Kastern 
Michigan University, M. Kd. from Wayne State University, and Ph.D. from the 
University of \fichigan. 

RoN.ALD S. Brand I 

. l\xecuti\;c Kditor of Publications far the Association for Supcrxisibn and 
Curriculum De\ elonment, From 1970 to 1978 lie was AssociatcSupcrintendent 
for Instruction for the L.incoln, Nebraska. Public Schools. He has also been a 
teacher, junior higlvprincipal, stafFnieniber of a regional edueaticinal laboratory, 
and director of staff de\elopnient for the Minneapolis Public Schools. In the 
niid-1960s he spent IS nionth.s teaching in a teacher training college hi Nigeria, 
West Africa. 

ToMMYfc: W. Casey 

Course Designer for CIGNA Corporation which was formerly the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. Inc., in Philadelphia. Prior to this she was an 
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cclucatioiial consiillimt special i/ing \n nistructionaj design and research and 
evaluation to RcscHircli for Better Schools, hic?, Conniuinity College of 
Philadelphia, and other such institutions. 

Rt)ui:R A. Kaukman ' < , 

Professor of Kdiicationtrl Research and nevelopnient and Director,. Center 
for Needs Assessment and Planning, Morida State I'niversity. lie has served as 
President of the National Society for Performance and Instruction, as a member 
of the Secretary of the Navy's Advisory Board on Kducation, and un the Traininj^ 
and the Education Committees of the U.S. Chamber of Conmierce. He 
received his.M.A. from Johns Hopkins University and his Pli.O. from Now '^'ork 
University. 

Doris \\ Cow * 

Associate Professor in the Curriculum and Supervision Program, School of 
Kducation,. University of Pittsburgh. She has been a secondary school social 
studies teacher, curriculum designer, curriculum consultant to schools and 
universities, and Rek'arch Associate at the l-earning Research and Development 
Center, -f . . 

0 

Ann LlEBERMAN 

.\s.sociate Director of the l.lorace Nhnin lancoln Institute, reaehers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Susan K. Lx)Ucks , " . 

Currently on the staff of The Nelwcrrk, Inc., in Andover, Ma.s.sachusetts, 
where she directs projects in the areas of evaluation, training, program validation 
research, and technical assistaifce. • She rccentlv moved from Austm, Texas, 
where she spent nine years at the Research and Development Center for 1 eacher 
Education, conducting research on the change process and training in applica- 
tions of research to schools. She received her B.A. in geology from the State 
Universit} of New York at Binghanifon and her M.A. and Pli.D. in curriculum' 
and in.struction from the Lhiiversity of 1*exas at Austin. 

Krkdl;rick A. Rodglrs 

Chairperson and Professor of Elementary Kducation, Vniver.sitx** of Illinois, 
Urbana. Rogers was editor of the Research Supplement and Research in Review 
colunms in Educational Leadership and has been an elementary teacher and 
instructor of geography at the college level, fie received both an M.lul. and Kd. 
cD, from the University of lllihois. ^ . . 

B. Oi'HANi^iL S\irnV 

Professor K.meritus, University of Illinois and University of South Florida. 
He is currently working with the Florida Beginning 1'eacher Program, Coalitbn 
for the Development of a Performance. Evaluation System. He has been a 
teacher of science, high school principal, • and instructor at the University of 
Florida, University' of Illinois, an^ Univcr.saty of South Florida. 
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Ari'muk W, S I i.L.i.i;w 

Assistant SupcriDtciidciit of ScluSoLs. Shaker Heights City School District. 
Ohio,' He has an extensive background in planning and in 198jJ published- 
Educational Planning for Educational Succes^i, Phi Delta Kappa. Kornierly he 
was Coordinator of Special Projects and Systcnuvide Planning tor the.Moiitgoni- 
ery County Public Schoob. R()ck\ille. Maryland, lie recei\e<,l his B,S.. MA,. ' 
and Ph,D. from Ohio University. 

Ralph W M YLfc;R 

Director Knieritus of the Center for .Advanced Study in' the Behavioral 
Sciences. He began his teajiiing in 1921 in the high school of Picrrr*. S(juth 
Dakota. He served on the faculties of tlie Universities of Nebraska. North 
Carolina. Ohio State, and Chicago. Since his rctireinent in 1%7 he has been 
teaching part time in a, nuf?lber.of "•• .ivcrsities and consulting (^i^jLurricujuin and 
evaluation projects in the L'uitcd States and abroad. . f ' 

Clkn>s C. Unruii » . 

Recently retired as' Deputy Superintendent of the* School District of 
University Cit\. Missouri. 'Her major career has been in curriculum develop- 
ment in tile public schools She was President clT the Association for Jiupcrvision . 
awd Curriculum Development in 1974-75. and has served on various national 
and state advisory connnittees and on overseas teams at internatiunal conferences - 
o\\ education. She is the author of several journal articles and books related to - 
curriculum development. * 

iLLr/ABbrm V'allanck , j 

Director of Academic Outreach and Assistant Pfdfessor in Kansas State 
L'niversity's Div ision of Continuing t*ducati|)n. She received her Ph.D, froni • 
Stanford University and has publishcd'in thj; areas of curriculun^ theory, the 
hidden curriculum, aesthetic criticism and qualitative evaluation of curriculum, 
and the relationship of curriculum theory to' problems of post-secondary . 
education. She has |^llblishcd in curriculum journals abroad and was co-editor ' 
(w ith Klliot Kisner) of Conflicting Conceptions of Curriculum. 
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Executive Council, 1982-83 ' . . 

? President -^O. I.. Davis, )r. . Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, Univcrsi- 

') ty of 1'cxas. Austin, '['cxas , 

Presulent-Elett: Lawrknce S. Kinkki.^ Executive Director, Institute for Curric- 
ulum Development. Dobbs Kerry, New York 

' Immediate Past President: L^ucillk G. )()RDAN, Associate State Superintendent 
of Scbools. Georgia' Department of Lxiueation, Atlanta, Georgia 

GwYN BrownleE; Director of Instructional Services, Kducation Service Center 
Region 10, Richardson, Texas 

Arthur L. CoS'i a. Professor of Education, California State Uni\crsity, Sacra- 
mento, California " ■ , 

SiDNKY KsrES,' Assistant Superintendent, Atlanta. Public Schools. Atlanti^, 
, - Georgi^i 

, . ' Carolyn Sve Hughes, Principal, Ludlow School. Shaker Heights. Ohio. 

\ Kranci:s P. HirNKiNS. '^Professor of lulueation. University of Washington., 

Seattle. Washington 

Luther L. Kiser, Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instrueticm, 
Ames Communit\' Schools, Ames, Iowa • 

Nelson { Pe it.) Quinby, Director of Secondarv-iy ucation, Connecticut RJ^ioi^- 
al District, West Redding, Connecticut ^ . 

Stuart C. Rankin, Assistant SupeTintundcnt; Detroit Public Schools, l>troit, 
Michigaa * • 

^ Phil C. Robinson, Principal, Clarence 'B. Sabbath School, River Rouge, 
Michigan ^ 

Bob Taylor, Professor of Education,- Univorsity of Colorado. Boulder, Colora- 

■ do . ^ • , 
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Board MembeKs Wectcd at l>arsc 

(Usted alphabetically; the year iiii?[^arentheses following each member's name 

indicates the end of the term of office. ) - 

Xhi-suo ,'ViMcm. Ikmersity of Hawaii, llonolulul 19S^) • 

Cfc:NK IUymond Carikr. Norfolk Public Schools. Norfolk. Virginia (1985) 

C. Louis Cedroni:. VVeshvood Public Schools. Westwood, Massachusetts 

(1983) ' ' * • 

Gloria Cox, Buard of Education. Memphis. *rennessee (19.84) 
bxAiN>: McNally J.archow. Iowa State Universit\\ Ames (1985) 

* Lois HAURisoN-)oNt:.s, Richmond City Schools. Richmond, Vjrj^inia (1986) 
Joan D. Kl:rl:h«:)/a. West Hartford Public Schools. West hlartford;^ Connecticut 

■ (1985) 

Marcia Knoll. New York City Public Schools, Korest Hills (1984) 
K, )l^sii-: KVBAYASHi. Public Schools, San Jo.se, California (1986) 
Klizabeth R. Lank, Shelby Count\- Schools. Memphis, Tenn^*s.see (1986) 
Marian Lt:iHow;nv., Teaneck Public Schools, Teaneck, New jersey (1986) 
BiirrY LiveAgcxjd. Mineral County Schools, Kcy^er, West Virginia (L98b5) 
Elizabki h S. MANKRAi^^Jpizona State Univcisity, Tempe (1983) ^ 
Gloria McKADDfc:N,-(3r^on College of Kdueatioii, ^^alem (1^84) 
E; GAYb: McGc^vERN, Miami Last School District, Casstown, Ohio (1985) 

"Marva Garner Miller, Houstoii Independent ' School District, Houston. 
Texas (198» '' , • ' " 

Ann Converse Shelly, Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia (1986) 
Claire H. Sullivan, Secondary School Services, Clear,watcf. Florida (1984) 
Laurel Tanner. Temple University; Philad'elphia,lPenn.sylyania (1985) 
Mildred M. Williams. State Department of Kdncation. Jackson, Mississippi 

.(1984) . 

■ ' ' ■■ ; • ^ . ; 

Unit Representatives to the Board of Directors 

.^(Eaeh Dnit's President is listed first; others follow in alphabetical order.) 
Alabama: Pearl )ackson, Public Schools, Moulton; MiLif Cowles, Universi- 
ty of Al abama. Birmingham; )iM Gidley. Public Schools.' Gadsden 

, Alaska: Denice Ciyne, Public Schools, Anchorages .D())Nald McDermoit, 
University of Alaska. Anchorage 

Arizona: Anna Jolivet, Fnblie Schools, Tucson; PA:r 
Arizona, Tucson; Kllie Sbragia, Arizona Center for Law Related Education, 
Phoenix - , 

Arkansas: Jim Rollins, Public Schools,- Springdalc: Phillip Besonen, Uji^vcrsi- 
tf. ty of Arkansas. Fayetteville * 
California: Helen ). Wallace, Public ^Schools,' Cotati; Regina Cain, .Public 



Nash, Universitv of 
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Schools. TuMini RiCMAKi). I miuckmI',. Public Schools, \'isalia; CauJ)L BaunilS, 
Cahfoniia State I'nivcrsity. I'ullcrtou; Oouis PuiNCK, Santa Clara Couiily Office 
of Kducatioii; Marilyn WiN i tiRS. California State Linivcrsity'; Sacramento 
Colorado, Donna Buknnan, Public ScIi(M)Is. Ei'iglcwood; Cili% Chavkz. Uni- 
versity of Northefn Colorado. Greeley:/! om MaClara^. Public Schools, Aurora 
Co/i.nec//cii^: Bkunard ComN. Public Schools. \h)nroc; Kdward H. 
BouKyuK,c^ Public Schools, iMirfiekl: AumUR Roiu-iR'rs, University of Coiniecti- 
cut. Storrs 

Ovlaware: William McCormick. Public Schools. Dover; NhiLViLLK K W'ar- 
KKN. Public Schools. J')ovcr 

District o/' C(;///;n/)k/: Barbara T, Jackson. Public Schools. W ashington; 
RoBKRi.'^ U'alkKR. Public Sctiuols, W ashington 

Florida: Mary Gil;lla.' Pasco County Schools. l.iyid O'Lakcs: |kaN Marani, 

Couucil of Secondary Kcjucation. 'rallaliassec; Mary Jo Slsson. Public Schools. 

Kort Walton Bcacli; IJilda VVili:s, Public S(L'hools. CalncsNille 

Georgia: Ann C'^'i'i'i'^t'Pi-i<. Bibb County B()ard of Kdueation, Miicon; ScoiT 

Bradshavv. (k^orgla Department of Kdueation. Atlanta; joi: Murpuy. Augusta 

College 

lUiwaii: Larry McConica!.. Mid-Pacific ^nslitutc. Honolulu: Clairk 
YosiiMM. Hawaii State Department of lulueatibn. Ilonoluh^ 
" Idaho; Gary Doraxuis. Public Schools, Caldwell: David Carroll. Public 
Schools. Boise 

Illinois: RoDNKY M, BoRS'iA.D. Northern Illinois University, DcKaff); Pairicia 
'Conran.* Pul&lfc Scliools. West Chicago; AlLan DciRNSKU*., Public Scjiools, 
Mattcson; RicUARD Hanke. Public Schwols, Arlington 'Heights; Kahiryn 
Ransom. Public ^Schools, Springfield; Sybil Yas trow, Educational S.cryicc 
Region, Waukc^Mi ' . 

/«c//£inaTT)HARLL\s MocKj Public Schools. Blooinington; Donna Dklph, Purr 
due Lhiivfcrsity. Hanmiond; MarjoUil: Jackson. Public Schools. (ndianapoUs 
lorn: [>JUGLAS ScnKRMKR. Public^ Schools, Maquokcta; Bicrrv Ar\vcK)D, 
Heartland 'Area Kdueation^ Agency, ?\nkcnv; H.'.ROLn .Hullkman, Linn-Mar 
GbnimuAity Schools. 'Alcirion 'v ^ * 

Kdnsdi*: . Harold Schmidt. Public Schools, Salina; J^,M Iarri£i r. Public? 
Schook Kamas City 

KeiUucky: Randy Kimj^uOUCH, ' Kentucky Stafc. Dejgartnient of Kdueation,- 
Frankfort; Judy MiNNEWAf>i, Oldharn Go\^nty Board of Lducation.. LaGrange: 
Tom Taylor, Public Schools,' .Owenton \ * j 
.lJpm>iVin<yr jpH^^^^ f^^jb'ict* Schools, Nc\5* Orleans; Julianna L.^ 

BburfRKAUX, Public Schools, New ^!^)rleiin.s; Ka*^ ScOlly, PuHie Schools, 
Kenntr ^ ^ ' : * V.. * ' ' ^ ^ o ■ 

.Affliine:' Lynn M. Bak, piiblislfcr, Fatmouth; RiG|iARD riABB, Public Schools. 
^ubuTiv • ' . ^' ^ • ' *- " . 

i^ten*/andv.Dfc;NNKS"^Y^^ /Vniitf^Arunclel County^ Public SchooLs,, Aimapo- 

■ ; , . ■ • ■ . . • , 
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lis. Tmomas K IIuvviiv. t-jKc-rt County Public ScliooLs, Prince l«*rcclcrick: 

TheLma M. Sparks (retired), Public ScIuh)Is, Annapolis 

Massachusetts: C. Buhluich VX'bXLiNGioN, Tufts University, Nlcdford; Cal- 

BKRi Bui.LKV. Public Scliools. Lynnfield; MouroN Milkskv. Public Schools. 

l.onguieado\\ ; RoBKUi Munnklly, Public Schools. Reading 

\lichigan Diwi: IliBNWt. Public Scl'iools. Sauuc; KriA I^Km:, lulucatiohal 

Ccutc^r, Soutlifield; )amI'.s lUn'Sb:, Public Schools', W'ayiic; Jami:s \V. Pi.kuv, 

Public Schools, iXhiskcgou; X'iKGlNiA Sduknson, W'esti'rn Michigan Llui\ersity. 

Kalamazoo 

\iinnesota: )onN Burrs, consultant. Minneapolis; Mkrh.lC. I'V.ixcku, Public 
Schools. Buffalo; Arnold Nkss, Public Schools, St, Antliouy 
Mississippi: luLU'ir P. Bordkn. Public Schools, Plauters\ ille; Bohbik CoixuM. 
State Department of Kd neat ion, jackson » 
Missouri: GtRALpiNK )oHNsuN, PiLiblic Schools, St. Louis; Imunk Moulkv 
iseuji-retired). Public Schools, Webster Grovcs^lllM* Rocklagk, Public Schools., 
St. Louis Coci4it>' . . 

Montana:^ jiM Loncin, Public Schools, Ha^rc; Hi-nry N/ WorrivST, Montana 
State UHiversit) . Bozeman 

Nebraska: Don Dahlin, Kearney State College, Kearney; Dprotuy Hall, 
Public Schook, Omaha; Kdgar Kklli^y, Univer<^'^^' of .Nebraska, Liucolu 

Nevada: Vhed Dcxitor. Public Schools, Rene. »vlfc:LViN Kirchnlir, Public 
School S; Rcuo 

. New Hampshire: JivAN S tkfAnik, Public Schoofs, Amherst; Kr^idkricktB-; King, 
Public Schools, Exeter 

New fersey: Judith ZL\!MKK.\tAN, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; Paul^ 
BraUngart. Public Schools, Moorcstown; Ruth Dorni:y CrllVV, Public 
Schools, (Randolph; Krank )aggard. Public Schools, Ciiuiamiusou; Paul 
Manko. Public Schools, Mt.. Laurel . " . 

New Mexico: Jack Bobrof^, Public Schools, Albuquerque; Dklbert DYCHiiT 
Public Schools, Luis Cruces 

New York: Dorothy Folky, State Dcpartnieiit of Education. Schenectady; 

Anthony Dkiulio. State University College, Ercdonia; SriiPHtiN Fishkr. 

Foxlane Canipus. Mt. Kisco; Donald E, Harkn.ess, Public Schools, Manhas- 
. set; Cbrard KfciLLS, Public Schools, Henrietta; TiNiOTHY M. Mh;lchior, Public 
"■Schools, Valley Stream; ARLtNb: SoiFhiu, N*i*^sau BOCES, Wcstbury 

North Carolina: Robert C. Hanks, Public Schools,. Charlotte; Lucillb: 
Bazemorl:, Bertie County Board of Education, Windsor; MArYoJank Dillard, 
Jackson Countv Board of Education, Svlva ^ 

Nqrth Da:kota: RiChard B. Warner, Public Schools, Fargo; Glknn XU-xvliy, 
Public Schools, Fargo ^ , \ ' 

Ohio: Ronald HibbaKd, Summit County Board of Education,. Akron; Ropm' 
L. .Benneti, Public School^, Gahanna;\ Eugene Click (retired), Public 
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Schools. Malnuu KoHi iu 1 1 I Iohman. Public Schools, Avon Lake; Auniuu Iv 
VVoHLtRS. Ohio State Uni\crsit\. Colmiibiis 

Oklahoma: ]krr\ M. Hill. Central State University. MinoncI; Jamks Robf.uts, 
Public Scliools. Lawton; Nklda Tb:iK)\v, Public Schools. Oklahoma City 
Oregon . \os\ Lindfrsmi m. Public Schools. Lake Oswego; Jlan Kkrguson, 
West Oregon State College. Monmouth; Rka Janks. Public Schools. PortiancI 
Penmylvania: Kubkki K. Nickl'^. I,R., The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park; I>Avno CamI'BI LL, State Department of Kclueation. llarrisburg; 
KoBKRl" Klynn, Public Schools, Lenioyne; An hionv Labriola. Public Schools, 
McA'evtown; rnKR!-:sb: W Waltkr. Public Schools. Kdinboro; Ikannk 
ZiMMFRMAN (retired). Public Schools, Lancaster 

Puerto Rico: KaMon XL Bar(jiiin. American Nhlitary Academy, (kiaynabo; 

Ramon Claudio. University of Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island: )amfs Ti'RLKY. Rhode Island College, Pro\ideiice; Gv\ 

DihiASU), Public Schools, Cranston • , 

South Carolina: Ci'.icLE Hkizkr. Publjc Schools, Crccnville; \\D\i. li.NSFN, 

Public Schools. !rmo;cCL-:ciL Ward. Public Schools. Klorence 

South Dakota. joiiN Ronakmo. Public Schools, Brookings; )ANi:r joNKS, Public 

Schools. Nlartin - . I 

lennessee: NLarshall C, PKRRirrr^l\ibhc Schools. Memphis; John Lovkll'. 

The University of Temiessee. Knoxville; Margarkt Phllhs, 'Lennessee 1cch 

\ University . Cookcville ' 
Texas: Ann L. Jknskn. Public Schools. Garland; Rohkri Anokrson. Texas 
lech Uni\ersity, Lubbock; Wayni: BkrrymaN. Regitni lulucation Service 

'Center. Kilgorc; Carol Kuykfndall. Public Schools. Houston; Dfavfy Mays. 
Public Schools, Kort -Worth 

Utah: )o Ann Skghini, Public Schools. Sandy; Corrinf P, Hill, Pu1)lic 
Schools. Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Larned Keicham, Public Schools, Cliarh)tte; Ckorgk huLLKR, 
Public Schools, Orleans 

Virgm Islands: Mavis Brady. State Department of Education, St, Thomas; 
Linda CREgut:. Sibley Public Schools, St, Thomas^ 

Virginia: Evelyn P, Bickham. Lvnchburg College, Lynchburg; Clark Dob- 
son. George, Xhison University, Fairfax; Delores Creenk, Public Schools, 
Richnsond; Nancy Vance. State Department of Education, Richmond. 
Washington: Bob V'allant, Public Schools^ Kenncwick; )oE bLEMiNC. Educa- 
tion Service District 114, Port Townsend; Monica Schmidt, Department of 
Public instruction, Tunnvatcr 

\\\st Virginia: Joyce Clark Waugh, University of V^csi Virginia, Institute; 
Helen Saunders. State Department of Education, Charleston 
Wisconsin: )oHN Koehn, Public Schools. Ocononiowoc; Arnold M. Chan- 
^DLER, State Department of PubUc In.struction. Madison; Roland ). Cross, 
Public Schools. Oregon 

IS. 
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Wyoming: Alan G, Wn^tLKR, State ncpartniciit of lulucatioii, Clicyciiiic; 
Donna Connor, Univcrs^ity of Wyoming, Rawlins* 
International Units: 

Cermany: Russ Kirlik, Mainz Am<?rican Klcnientary School 



/ 



ASCD Review 
Goundl 



Chair OnAK) D«:lla-I>)UA, Professor and Chairperson, Dcpiirtmcnt of l oneli- 
er I'.duc.ition. Calift-rnia State I'nivcrsitv, llayward • 
« 

9- (4-.UALD R. Kiurii: C'hairperson, Hepartnient of Currienhun and Snper\ision, 
Uni\ersih of Ck'orgia. .Stlieiis 

Chaki.ks C'.. kiNCsroN. Prineipal. Mionias bowler junior llitjli Seliool, l izard, 
Opetjon 

Kn/AHl-.m S, Randolfm (retired). Cliarlotte-Meeklenhnr^ Sehools, Cluirlotte, 
North Carohiia ^ 

Cl.i.N^S I'^MUMi iretirecf). Pnhht Sehools, Uni\ersit\ City. Missouri 
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Ck)RIH)N CAWH.n/Kxccutivc Director 

Ronald S BuANDi/Kxccutivc Kclitor 

Rum r. Lc)Nc;/A.sM)c'iatc Director ^ 

DiANi'. BKKKKni/.Vs.socijtc Director 

Sarah Aulinc; ion. [oiin BuAuni;. Idan Brandi. Annk Di.ks. Dolorks 

DiCKKRSON. Am I A Ki P/PA I'RICK. Jt) AnN IrICK. )l) )l)NI S. I kDI A )l*NKS. 

lAcgmxYN l-AYJON. Indu Madan. Di:iu)rah Madddx. Barbara \lARi:Nii:rii:. 
Clara Mk.rkdi in. Imuncks Mindkl. Nancy Moorak. Nancy ()i.si)N. Cavlk 
Rc)c:k\vkii.. Robkr I Shannon. Carim.vn -Shkll. Gmarloi'I K S idkks. Bkisky 
ruoMAS. Barbara Thompson. Al Way. Colkitk W illiams 



